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) standing. 

Features 
Model 21 
1 Barrels have more 


than. twice the us- 
ual strength. 


Frame has three 
‘times the strengthof = 
most double gun frames. | 


to open and 
close. 





3 Barrels are inter- 
“locked mechanically, » 
not brazed. This retains 














Gun very easy 





full benefits of Winchester 


heat treatment. .— 






Barrels mechanic- 

ally inter-locked, 
Aes not brazed. 

Exceptional uniformity of barrel 

* wall thickness. . 


Practically all parts are inter- 
* changeable. 











Barrel stop checks drop 





Scientific heat treatment of all. 

* metal parts has produced a gun 

of supreme strength and long-wear- 
ing qualities. 

















Long tenons protect 
stock from 
splitting. 


| 





Ws Indestructible barrel stop prevents » 
the gun from opening too far. 





Cut-off barrels showing re- 
markably uniform thickness 
of barrel walls. 


Exceptionally strong frame. 
Winchester proof steel. 


. Winchester system of choke 

* reaming produces exceptional 
hard hitting qualities and excel- 
lence of pattern. 
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Butt stock is rigidly attached | 

“to frame with long thick 

tenons. This protects stock 
from splitsing back 

through tang. . 


“Wre: a double gun by Winchester.” To every gun lover 


ture, the quality of material, the satisfactory shooting qualities 


in a most modern double barrel shotgun. 


10 Winchester - proof 
"steel used 
throughout :and. 
every finished 
gun rigidly 
proof tested. 


12 stands among repeating shotguns and the Model 52 among 
target rifles. 


It is a different gun—one every sportsman will want to know. 


surpassing strength, beauty and shooting qualities. Price $59.50. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


New Heaven, Conn., U. S. A. 


And many other 3 
‘ excellent mecHanical 
SB features. a eee 





bonnes” of barrels. Reduces wear. 


that tells the whole story. It means all the perfection of 
design and craftsmanship, the marvelous precision of manufac- 


for which a Winchester has stood for generations, embodied now 


Model 21 stands among the doubles where the Winchester Model 


Ask your dealer to show you this new Winchester—an arm of 
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Outdoor Life e} Outdoor Recreation 





“Ajax Heavies tumbled geese out of the air that seemed 
impossible to reach,” says Captain Harllee. 


Captain Harllee checks up on Hodges’ statement that the 
Canada goose carries a pretty good coat of armor. 


Y Y 
H. H. Kimrey of Elon College, N. C. and George McNut 
of Raleigh, N.C., both shooters of Ajax Heavies, “Look 
to your lead,” says George McNut. “Ajax Heavies will 
take care of the range.” 














“But,” says J. B. Hodges, chief guide of the Goose Range, 
New Holland, N. C., “Ajax Heavies will drop him at 
86 yards. I know. I paced the distance off myself.” 


ET’S go, shooter...where wild 
fowl still bring darkness even 
to noon-day skies and North Caro- 
lina air is alive with the beating of 
wings and the musical honking of 
the great Canada goose. Let’s go 
where the sportsman’s limit waits 
only upon the right wind, the right 
guide, the right shells, the right 
lead. Let’s go in the footsteps of 
Captain H. L. Harllee of Florence, 
S. C., noted hunter of two conti- 
nents who found new thrills at 
Mattamuskeet Lake in the longer 
reach of Ajax Heavies. 
¥ J 
“Yes, sir,” drawled Guide J. B. 
Hodges to Captain Harllee and his 
companions, H. H. Kimrey of Elon 
College, N. C., and George McNut 
of Raleigh, N. C., as he brought 
back five great honkers that had 
been tumbled out of the last flock. 
“Yes, sir, that was shooting. Why, 
you dropped one of these 
birds at 84 yards and another 
at 86. Paced the distance off 
myself, and old goose with his 


armor of tough old feathers takes 
a lot of killing, too.” 

And Captain Harllee who was 
behind the 84 yard gun chimed in, 
“Ajax Heavies have reach to them 
and lots of power left over for pene- 
tration when the shot gets there. 
I’ve never used a long range shell 
its equal. For quickness, accuracy 
and pattern it can’t be beaten.” 

Writing of this particular shoot 
some time later, Captain Harllee 
said, “We used Ajax Heavies 
throughout the hunt and I am frank 
to admit that I never used a long 
range shell like it. We brought geese 
out of the air that looked impos- 
sible to reach. One of my shoot- 
ing companions brought down a 
goose at slightly over 86 yards 
while I killed one with my 28 inch 
Parker gun at 84 yards. The chief 
guide on the Goose Range at New 
Holland, N. C., J. B. Hodges, made 

the measurements for us.” 
Yr. * 

And so this year when your 

trigger finger begins to itch 


AJAX HEAVIES 


PACKED WITH THE POWER OF THE THUNDERBOLT 


There's a U.S. shell or cartridge for every shooting purpose, for every 
shooter’s purse, including Climax, Climax Heavies and Defiance 
shells, U. S. Improved Thirty-Thirties and other big game cartridges, 


Self-Cleaning rim-fires and center-fires, and the famous .22 N.R.A.’s. 
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He takes a lot 
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“Old goose, he takes a lot of killing,” says 

J. B. Hodges, chief guide of Goose Range, 

New Holland, N. C.,“and a man’s a poor 

sport who shoots a shell that simply lets the 

goose carry away lead with him.” Here are 
five that didn’t! 


Y Bf 


and you dream dreams of wild fowl 
flocking in where you lie in wait, 
be sure Ajax Heavies are in your 
gun and in your shell box. They’re 
the long-range loads de luxe, 
“Packed with the Power of the 
Thunderbolt,” with good-looking 
black casings, lacquered or regu- 
lar waterproofing, with high brass 
baseand made in 12, 16 and 20 gauges. 
Y 7 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, 
Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, San 
Francisco, New York; National - Boston Lead 
Company, Boston; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
Philadelphia; Merchants Hardware, Limited, Cal- 
gary, Alberta, and Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 




















Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. 


samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. 








DIO\SO\SONIDO 
Greater © Hunting Joy 


Proiong the pleasure of your soy by having your big game 
skilfully mounted. Moose, bear, sheep, carabou, goats 
and ali others look alive OP canny mounted by Jonas Bros. 
Art Taxidermy catalog showing famous mountings free. 


Uaster Taxidermists 
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Bag A Big Brown Bear! 


the 
Kodiak 
eater—found 


and bag 
your 


Spring 
Get 
flesh 
NOW 


Hunt big game next 

most prized of trophies. 
Sear—the world’s largest 
onty in Alaska, Make plans 
season, 


for 1931 


Moose, Chickaloon Sheer 
Caribou, Goat, Grizzly and Glacier Bear. We 
operate in all parts of Central, West and 
Southwest Alaska. Everything furnished. Our 
tifth year of operation. Write for folder. 


Also hunt Kenai 


Hunting trips and expeditions to fit any 
purse! 


Alaska Guides, Inc. 


Field Manager 


Andy Simons, 
Anchorage, Alaska 


Box L, 














Log Cabin Fishing and 
Hunting Camp 








Spend your vacation on Lake ot the 
Woods. Come and catch that big one you 
were talking about. 

All new cabins apart by themselves. Sit- 
uated on beautiful Pine Island. 

Wonderful sport fishing for Muskies, 
Lake Trout, Walleyed Pike, etc. 

No frills, good grub and clean cabins, 
cuides, canoes, row boats, cruiser. 

Write early for reservation and rates. 

WM. HAAS 
Rainy River, Ont. 

Lakes abounding with trout of all kinds, pike and 

pickerel, surrounded by woods where moose and deer 


are plentiful. Easily accessible by auto or railway. 
No conditions to be discussed before investigation 
or exploration is made by intending purchaser, This 
territory is located in the townships of Boucher and 
Carignan, St. Maurice territory. Apply to owner, 
Philippe Bigue, Power Building, Trois-Rivieres, 
Province of Suebec, Canada. 




















Mention Outdoor Life in 
writing to Advertisers 
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Bass in Southern New York 


G. E. B., IND:—You will find good bass fish- 
ing in Byram Lake near Armonk in Westchester 
County, also at Cross River, where you will be 
able to rent boats, and at Lake Mahopac you 
will be able to rent boats as well. In fact, you 
will find good bass fishing in almost any of the 


lakes in Westchester. I think you would like 


Cross River as well as any place I could suggest. 

About wall-eyes, you will find them in the lake 
near Monroe, N. Y., Route of your auto map, 
Iso good bass fishing. There are boats there, 
too, 

Your bass fishing opens July 1. Following 
Route 17 you will come to the Delaware River 
and find good bass fishing in any of the deep 
spots.—Carl R. Temple. 

Southern Michigan Fishing 

E. C. C., MICH.:—There is no trout fishing 

which would be worth while anywhere south of 


Bay City, Mich. It is said that there are a 
few trout in Paint Creek which runs through 
Macomb County near Rochester. It crosses 
the road between Rochester and Orion about 
5 miles out of Rochester. 

I have also heard that trout have been caught 
in the Flint River at Metamora, but have not 
been able to verify the report. At any rate, 
it would hardly be worth your while bothering 


with that. 

The nearest trout fishing which you might be 
able to find would be in the Tobacco River near 
Clare, or in the two or three small streams near 
Gladwin. 

Regarding fishing, Pontiac is the center 
of the best bass fishing in the state. Nearly all 
of the lakes in Oakland County contain bass, but 
still better fishing is to be had in Anchor Bay 
ike St. Clair Drive to Anchorville and 
a_ boat. 

If you prefer river fishing, smalil-mouth 
may be had in the Huron River anywhere 
Ann Arbor Dam, or in the Raisin River 
Monroe, but it is very spotty, and unless 
hit the rivers at the right time, and know all of 
the good you probably would not do very 


bass 


rent 

bass 
above 
above 
you 


places, 
well. 

If you 
have tc 
season 
the 
license at 


/ tae ie 


zet real good fishing you will 
away from home. Bass 
Michigan on June 25, 
May 1. Get a fishing 
goods store for $1.— 


want to 
go farther 
opens in Lower 
trout on 
any sporting 
Armstrong. 


and season 


How Near Is Near? 
N. E.. NEBR.:—You state in your letter, 
information regarding fishing ‘‘near 
Just what would consider near your 
home is a matter of conjecture. However, I 
am presuming that you know the condition in the 


you 
wish your 


home.” you 


immediate vicinity. 

You are located on a highway running west 
through O’Niel, Bassett, Long Pine, on to 
Woodlake. Out at Woodlake at the Marsh Lake 


some of the best bass fishing 
in this state and others for that matter. 
There three resorts on the lake for your en- 
terta which includes sleeping quarters, 
eating, and boats. The fare is good and moder- 
ate in price, being from $2.50 to $3 per day. 
You may camp if choose, or you may rent 
a cabin with cooking facilities to do your own 
cooking. Cherry County abounds in bass lakes, 
but the only ones I am familiar with are Marsh 
and Rat and Beaver. There are also Pelican, 
Dewey, and any number of others. These lakes 
have bass, perch, bluegills, crappie, and bullheads. 

The nearest trout fishing to you is at Long 
Pine. I have never fished for them there, but 
have friends here who have taken many trout 
season. I don’t believe you will find 
to any great extent at least, in 
might possibly be some to 


resorts you will fin 
many 
are 
inment, 


you 


there in 
pike fishing, 
Ne! ka There 


eras! your 


The following printed letters are 
Be specific in all inquiries. 


north in South Dakota, however. Would 


suggest 


that you write... . ., State Game Warde 
Lincoln, Nebr., in regard to pike fishing in this 
state.—Lloyd E. Pate. 


Quail and Duck Shooting in the South 

J. C. B., N. J.:—While this section of Georgia 
is noted for its excellent quail shooting, the duck 
shooting is very poor anywhere in Georgia except 
on the coast and on the marshes around Bruns 
wick and St. Marys, and possibly some of the 
larger lakes with which I am unacquainted. 

However, there are a number of lakes just over 
the line in Florida and within 20 miles of 
Thomasville with good roads leading to them that 
afford the best duck shooting to be found inland 
anywhere in the South. 

I would recommend Monticello, Fla., as the 
place most nearly meeting your requirements, 
as it is just 20 miles south of Thomasville and 
has the same climate as south Georgia, and also 
the quail shooting is all that could be desired 
and it is nearer the lakes. 

By going to Monticello you would require only 
a Florida hunting license for both quail and 
duck shooting, and you can probably find a 
house such as you mention to rent furnished 
for around $35 to $45 per month. 

Nonresident hunting license for either Georgia 
or Florida will cost you $25. 

Guides can be hired for duck shooting at $3 
per day, although they are not required, as boats 
are easily obtainable without guides.—J. S. Alred. 


Appreciation 

DEAR MR. WHIPPLE:—I wish to thank 
you and the gentlemen from the Where to Go 
Department for the information received on Oc 
tober 17 and wish to say that we had a very good 
time on Lake Champlain. We got twenty ducks 
between us, and as we are no game hogs we 
thought we would call it a day and we came 
home. I am sorry the snapshots we took turned 
out a failure, but we still have the memories to 
carry us on for another year. Thanks to 
OvutTpoor Lire AND RECREATION, and long may 
it live to carry on its good work.—Wm. E. 
Tromans. 

A Michigan Tour 

A. J. B., OHIO:—If£ you wish to take the most 
direct route and one with nice lakes and scenery 
to Grand Marais, I believe the one listed wil! 
suit you. Detroit to Lansing, U. S. 16. Lan 
sing to Cheboygan, U. S. 27. Cheboygan t 
Mackinaw City, U. S. 23. At Mackinaw City 
you take the state ferry to St. Ignace. At St 
Ignace you take No. 31 to junction of U.S. 2 
There you turn to left or west on U. S. 2 until 
you come to junction of M. 77. There you turr 


right on M. 77 and follow through to Grand 
Marais. 

This route will take you through some fine 
scenery and by large inland lakes after you get 


above Clare. It will take you around the soutl 
and east side of Houghton Lake and close to 
Higgins Lake and by Otsego Lake, and between 
Burt Lake and Mullet Lake. These are among 
the largest inland lakes in the state, on the upper 
end along the shore of Lake Huron. 

In the U. P. the route is best for the road, 
but you can also follow a route up to Newberry. 
and then across to Seney, then to Grand Marais, 
if you wish. 

Houghton Lake is a good fishing lake for pike, 
bass and yellow perch, also bluegills. There is 
one drawback on account of it being a shallow 
lake and large so that the winds affect it. If 
you should happen to be there in a windy spe!] 
you could not fish. 

Higgins Lake is fine for its beauty, and it is 
worth anyone’s time to visit this lake for the 
scenery. 

Otsego Lake is a long, narrow lake with geod 
































fishing. 
about 5 miles. 

Burt Lake and Mullet Lake are both large and 
jeep inland lakes, with good bass and pike 
fishing. 

The tackle used for these lakes depends on the 
tastes of the fisherman—anything from the cane 
pole and live bait to the casting plugs. Local 

nditions govern most lakes, and you can tell 
more about it right on the ground. 

Grand Marais is situated right on the steep, 
sloping bank of Lake Superior. There is a 
yood harbor there, and considerable commercial 
fishing is done. It is a very scenic place in the 
immer time. What inland lakes there are are 
mall and fairly inaccessible from Grand Marais. 


It lies right along the Trunk Line for | 


The trout fishing is fine in all branches of the | 


Fox River and also the Squaw. In the west 
branches of the Fox River are lots of wall-eyed 
ind by fishing way ahead with the current. 
When I speak of the west branches of the Fox, 
I mean up where there are two old dams, called 
the Taylor and Wagner. There is so much about 
that country that I believe if I were you I would 
write to the hardware merchant there. He has a 
large store (or did have a year ago). 

While in the U. P. it would pay you to take 
a trip from Newberry down the Taquamanon 
River to the Falls. Out of Grand Marais you 
can go to the Pictured Rocks. 

On the way home you should follow the west 
hore line of the state from Mackinaw City 
to Traverse City. At Traverse City take M. 42 
to junction of U. S. 131, then U. S. 131 to 
Big Rapids, and then M. 20 across to Mt. 
Pleasant and to U. S. 27. From Mackinaw City 
1round to Traverse City you are through a heavy 
lake resort country and very pretty scenery. 
On U. S. 131 you will go through Cadillac and 
there at Cadillac are the two large inland lakes 
of Mitchell and Cadillac with the state park 
in between. 

Coming on M. 20 from Big Rapids brings you 
hrough a cluster of smaller inland lakes that 
ire noted for their fine beaches and good fishing. 
These lakes are all in a radius of a few miles 
from Mecosta. 

In regard to the question of fishing the 
mouths of the streams emptying into Lake 
Superior. I never had a big success at that, 
ulthough have caught quite a few trout 
latter part of May and the fore part of June.— 
Arthur Royce. 


Lower Michigan Lakes 

R. F. T., W. VA.:—Your recent letter ad- 
dressed to Outpoor LiFe inquiring as to a suit- 
able place for fishing has been referred to me 
for reply. Oakland County, Michigan, has over 
400 lakes within its borders, all 
situated within easy driving distance of Detroit. 
The fishing in many of the lakes is just as 
good as most of the lakes in the northern part 
of the state and, on the average, I think the fish 


pike. We have always got them on live minnows | 





in the | 


of which are | 


caught in Oakland County lakes during the entire | 


season would equal, if not exceed, the fish caught 
in the whole upper part of the lower peninsula 
north of Grayling. I know it is a general im- 
pression that it is necessary to go in the northern 
part of the state to fish, 


but you have just as | 


good fishing right here at the doorway of Detroit | 


if you know where to fish and when. 
gone to some of the northern lakes and fished 


I have | 


for a week and returned home and caught more 
fish in one day than were caught on the entire 


week’s fishing trip. There is, 


however, a fascina- | 


tion which attends a trip to the more unsettled | 


parts of the state and this more than compen- 
sates for the 

ght on a fishing trip. I belong to a fishing 
club consisting of twenty members which has 
fished for more than twenty years in Oakland 
County lakes exclusively. We have one fishing 
trip each month during the fishing season and 


there is seldom a time when we do not return 


with a goodly supply of fish. 

I have checked some of the lakes at which 
you can procure boats and bait. Some of the 
larger lakes where you can be sure of a pretty 
fair catch of fish before the hot summer weather 
are Cass Lake, Elizabeth Lake, White Lake, 
Mace Day Lake, Pontiac Lake, Upper, Lower 
and Middle Straits Lake, Lakeville Lake, Square 
Lake or lakes around Rose Center or Clintonville. 
It will probably be best for you to get in touch 
with some one at these lakes who can furnish 
you with boat and bait and they can undoubtedly 
give you some valuable suggestions as to the 
portions of the lake where there is the 
fishing, 


best | 


All of the lakes which I have mentioned are 


within easy driving distance of Pontiac. There 


lack of fish which are usually | 


this line- “ups 


Ever try Eastern Canada 
for Moose? Great country 
for these antlered mon- 
archs of the forest where 
the skillful hunter usually 
brings home the bacon. 
Spend glorious, healthful 
days in the woods and get 
your fill of excitement. 


Moose inhabit a wide area, 
but our organized scout 
system sets you right on 
7 eir trail. This scouting 
service has made a big hit 
with sportsmen. Tips on 
moose and other big ame 
available on request. We'll 
put you in touch with reli- 
able guides... past masters 
in woodcraft and camping 
detail...to make your unt 
a thoroughly satisfying 
and memorable outing. 





Where You Get 
PRIZE MUSKIES 


Also wonderful bass, wall-eyed 
pike, northern pike, and salmon trout 
Probably no country in the world af- 
fords better fishing than is to be found 
in the Lake of the Woods Waters. 
This is the time for not only the best 
of fishing, but no flies or mosquitoes 
make an outing on Lake of the Woods 
one to be long remembered, and as we 
are equipped to take care of canoe 
parties, we suggest this as the ideal 
time for your outing. 

Write or wire, Denis Chabot, 

Lake of the Woods Lodge 

Emo, Ont., Canada 
A resort for sportsmen by a sportsman 














Hanson’s Camps 


—on Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the Woods; Brooks 
Lake and Shingwauk. 

—we offer unusual musky, lake trout and bass 
fishing in the most excellent locations in the 
Province of Ontario. Lake trout fishing best in 
May and June. Musky fishing splendid in July, 
August and September. 

—we arrange canoe trips 
desired. We penetrate 
fish and game paradise 
—make your reservations 
a big season. 


Send for descriptive folder 


Kendall Hanson 
Rainy River, Ont., Canada, or 
J. A. Sizer, 4401 Roosevelt Road, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Crawford 8820 


of any length of time 
to virgin waters in a 


early as we anticipate 
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For full information address 


A. O. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent, 





5359 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Canadian 


WORLD’S 


® ge 
GREATEST 
TRAVEL 
SYSTEM 





Mountains. Rid- 


A Swiss Chalet in Rocky 


ing horses. Altitude 8,000 feet. 

Cuisine unsurpassed. Only 33 miles from 
Denver over beautiful mountain highways 
No trip to Colorado would be complete with- 


out a visit to Brook Forest. 


Write for reservations now 


Edwin F. Welz, 


Brook Forest, Colo. 











l 
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Colorado Trout Fishing | 


Five miles of private fishing 
Sround on Cache la Poudre 

River, one of the finest trout j 

streams in the state. j 

112 Miles from Denver. i 

Highways Nos. 285 and 14. 

American Plan—$3.50 per day, 

up; $18.00 per week, up. 

| 

i 


Zimmerman's Summer Resort 
Poudre Canon 


P. O. Home, Larimer Co., Colo. 


OP a eee aR emvemvenng 





“MEXICO” 


Big Game Hunting 1,000,000 acres 


For particulars write 


E. A. Hatton, Del Rio, Texas 


—_— a =a as at 








CANADA’S WILDS — NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAMI ‘s:r<z: 


LAKE TIMAGAMI 
Ontario, Canada 
A real North Woods © Bungalow 


with every comfort in 
yy A ae deren 1502 Lakes, 


Toronto or Montreal. Excellent table. 


T. Wilson, Wabi-kon P.O. 








Ontario, Canada 





Lake Timagami, 
I ST ea SRN 
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FISH AND FISHING NATURAL HISTORY 
Adventures in Angling (Heilner)...........cccceee $3.00 Fishing Tackle and Kits (Carroll) 
Amateur Making 1.00 Fishing with a Boy (Hulet) see ay Ag Bre 
American Trout Stream Insects (Rhead).. 2.5 Fishing with Floating Flies (Camp)... Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds East of 
Angler's Handbook (Camp)..........0000 1.00 Fleettin (Venable) ......... the Rockies, Illus. in Colors (Reed). 1.30 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them 1.00 Goin’ Fishin’ (Carroll) Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of ‘the : 
Bass and Bass Fishing (Ripley) 1.00 Idyl of the Split-Bamboo, The (Holden)... le Rockies, Illus. in colors 1.30 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes of Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Carroll). 5 Boys’ Own Book of Adventurers (Britt). 2.00 
America (Henshall) 3.50 Lives and Complete Angler (Walton)..... 3.00 Boys’ Own Book of Frontiersmep (Britt)... 1.75 
Big-Game Fishes of the U. 8. (Holder) 1.75 Muskellunge Fishing (Robinson)......... 2.00 Field Book of Birds of Southwestern United 
Biology of Fishes (Kyle)................ 4.50 Outwitting Trout with a Fly (Lackey) 3.00 States (Wyman and Burnell)........ 
Book of Black Bass (Henshall).. 4.50 Practical Dry Fly Fishing (Gill) 2.00 Jack Miner and the Birds (Miner) 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead) 2.50 Reminiscent Tales or a Humble Angler (John- Memory Trails (Wright) 
Book of the Pike, The (Smith).. 3.00 son) 1.50 Minds and Manners of Wild Animals (Horn- 
Book of the Tarpon (Dimock) 2.50 Salmon and Trout 1.75 aday) 2.5 
Call of the Surf (Heilner)................. 3.00 Science of Fishing (Holden) 1.00 Nature’s Silent Call (Deason)............-. - -— Bee 
Casting Tackle and Methods 300 Science of Fly Fishing for Trout (Shaw, 6.00 Practical Value of Birds (Henderson) 3.50 
Compleat Angler (Walton) 5.00 Secrets of the Salmon (Hewitt) 3.00 Problems of Bird Migration (Thomson). 5.00 
Complete Science of Fly Fishing and Spin- Streamcraft (Holden) 3.00 Ring-Necked Grizzly, The (Miller).... 5 
ning (Shaw) ....... 10.00 Taking Trout With The Dry Fly 2.00 Rocky Mountain Wonderland (Mills) 
Dry Fly and Fast Water, The (La Branche). 2.00 Tales of Fishes (Zane Gr0y) sw. “= Spell of the Rockies, The (Mills) f 
" apes ales of Fishing Virgin Seas (Zane Grey) 7.50 : <i 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp) Tales of Lonely Trails (Zane Grey).... 5.00 Thru Field and Woodland (Northrop) 5.00 
Fisherman's Lures (Rhead) Tales of New Zealand (Zane Grey).... 5.00 Upland Game Birds (Van Dyke)..... 1.75 
Fisherman's Pie (Hunter) Tales of Southern Rivers (Zane Grey). 4.00 Waiting in the Wilderness (Mills) 2.50 
Fishing Facts and Fancies Telling on the Trout (Hewett) a. 3.50 Watched by Wild Animals (Mills)... 2.50 
Fishing from the Earliest The Evolution of Trout Fishing in America Water Fowl Family, The (Van Dyke) 1.75 
Fishing Kits and Equipment CTE) cesetnsecsssticnenscietictetsintininnecstmtcnnscines 10.00 Wild Animal Interviews (Hornaday) 2.50 
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CAMPING AND TRAPPING 
































































































































































































































- of Lineage Connor) $ .50 — oo ———_ vaneoceeteness eosvecnnvonenccee -$ 2.00 
utocamping (Brimmer) 2.00 fink Trapping (Harding) 1.06 
ee arte $ so Backwoods Surgery and Medicine (Moody)...... 1.00 Motor Campcraft (Brimmer).....c.csccsscccsssccscscecsceee 1.75 
Cc] h eesieaps es cise 175 Bungalows, Camps and Mountain Houses.. - 2.50 Motor Camping (Long) 2.00 
OE sconroosonns eae : : - Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps)...... 1.00 Motor Camping Book, The (Jessop)........:...-ss0 3.06 
American Hunting Dog, The (Miller) 2.5 Camp Cookery (Kephart)............... 1.00 Motor Camping on Western Trails (Ferguson) 2.50 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) paper... 1.00 Camp Kits and Camp Life (Nibli 2.00 Muskrat Farming (Edwards). 3.25 
GO — ccsscscccsesioseee pe eenncastetosoeoee a 2.00 Camp. Crate CMAVMIEY ciiciasccesececisscssossseosernns .. 2.00 Outdoor Handy Book (Beard) 3.00 
Beagles and Beagling (Hochwalt). - 1.25 Camp-Fires and Guide-Posts (Van Dyke)........ 2.00 Outdoorsman’s Handbook, The (Miller). 1.50 
ee a | nen ‘ Camp Grub (Jessup) . Packing and Portaging (Wallace)....... 1.00 
Bird Dogs (Hochwalt) Camping (Kephart) Practical Fur Ranching (O. Kuechler) 2.00 
Breaking a Bird Dog (Lytle) Camping Out (Miller) Raccoon Raising (Edwards)...........+s00 1.50 
Bull Terrier, The (Haynes).......... : Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart)... Raising Beavers for Profit (Hodgson)... 1.50 
Complete Dog Books. The (Bruette). 3.00 Camps, Log Cabins, Lodges and Clubhouses Raising Fur-Bearing Animals (Patton).. 6.00 
Dogs As Home Compantons (Hochwal 1.00 (Brimmer)  ........ ; Raising Fur Rabbits (Hodgson)..... 3.50 
Dogcraft (Hochwalt) cloth, $2.00; paper 1.50 Canadian Wilds (Hunter)............. . Raising Muskrats for Profit (Hodgson) 1.00 
Dog Encyclopedia (Judy).. 2.00 ecg ie Blige nog Real Log Cabin (Aldrich) 4.00 
Dog Keeping for the Amateur (Hochwalt) COREE Se) eres ee ee . Roughing It Smoothly (Jessop) 2.50 
cloth, $1.50; paper. Fox Trapping (Harding) : Sclénce of Deana K 1.00 
Dr. Little's Dog Book (Little) Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding).........csccssccssssssrssees : wcacene. rapping (Kreps).. ; 
yr. Lit ) LU “sesesannesecennnee Fur Farming (Harding) f Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard).. 1.75 
deni oo a > the U. Fur Farming for Profit (Ashbrook)... 4.00 Silver Fox Ranching (Hodgson).............. 3.00 
ornound, 208 illiams) Fur Farming, The Weasel Family (Hodgson).. 3.00 Sportsman’s Workshop, The (Miller) 1.25 
Fox Terrier, The (Haynes)........... ae Fur Trade in America (Laut) 6.00 Steel Traps (Harding) 1.00 
Modern Airedale, The (Philips) 1.5 Ginseng and Other Medical Plants.. 1.25 Successful Muskrat Farming (Hodgson)............ 4.00 
Police Dog, The (Brockwell)... 2.5 Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins. 1.50 Taxidermy (Hornaday) 4.00 
Practical Dog Breeding (Haynes).. Home Tanning Guide (Harding) 1.00 Taxidermy (Pray) 1.00 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes).. Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Taxidermy and Museum Exhibitors (Rowley)... 7.50 
Quail and the Quail Dog (Ripley)..... (Harding) 0... . : 1.50 ‘Touring Afoot (Fordyce) 1.00 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes).. eee — | tle (Verrill).....0000 yo Tracks and Tracking 1.00 
Shepherd or Police Dog (Meyer) + pe pe x oni 1.00 Trail Craft (Fordyce) 2.50 
Sporting Dog, The (Graham) Mink Booklet (Lamb) 75 ‘Trapping in Northern Canada (Hodgson)... 3.00 
Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book, The Mink Farming (White). 1.00 Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding) 1.00 
(Shelley); paper, $1.505 ClOtm........ccccecseeeeereees Mink Farming (Edwards) 1.00 Woodcraft for Women 1.00 
—— BOOKS ON HUNTING AND SHOOTING 
Ackerman’s Sportsman's Guide -50 Hunting With Bow and Arrow (Pope)............. 2.50 The Rim of Mystery (Burnham)........... neialesaaaiane 3.50 
Across Mongoiian Plains (Andrews 5.00 In the Alaska Yukon Gamelands (McGuire)...... 3.00 Scatter Gun Sketches 3 
African Game Trails ——: : vols tH Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice erg ~— —— (Hamilton) 
Alaskan Trophies Won anc st (Young)... 5 ee Bi] Shot Guns ollar 
American Duck Shooting (Grinnell)...... 5.00 Jist Huntin’ (Ripley)... 2.00 Svort in Field and Forest (Ripley) 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell). 5.00 Land of Footprints (White) ...cccccccccsossscscsscssessesseces 2.00 Sporting Firearms of Today (Curtis) ao” Ge 
American Rifle (Whelen)............ 6.00 The Long Trek (Suttom)... 5.00 Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Caswell).... 4.00 
An African Holiday (Sutton). 2.25 Man-Eaters of Tsavo (Pat 2.50 Stalking Big Game with a Camera (Maxwell) 9.25 
Automatic Pistols (Pollard)... 1.75 Modern Gunsmithing (Baker).............. 4.50 Still Hunter, The 2.00 
Bows and Arrows (Duff). 2.00 Modern Rifle, The (Bevis and Donovan)... - 1.25 a >! een ee tee ~~ iddiaeasitase oH 
i j > Canadian Rookies (Hornaday) 5.00 ee. ey, | eee 6.00 ales o y rkey Hunting (Everitt).. -50 
Camp Fires in a t i Lava (Hornads se 5.00 ‘“‘No Hunting’ (Lytle) 3.50 The Adventurous Bowman (Pope)............... 2.5 
Camp Fires in ony oak whos 3.00 Oh! Shoot (Rex Beach) 3.00 Tiger Trails in Southern Asia (Sutton) 
Camp Fires in the Yu aaa a a 1.50 Our Rifles (Sawyer)... sacs” ee To Far Western Alaska for Big Game (Hub- 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzzaco 175 Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter back) 3.5 
Deer Family, The (Roosevelt) .....-ovs-----se eng (Roosevelt) 3.00 Trail Life in the Canadian Rockies (Mitchell) 3.00 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon (Roose- 3.50 Pistols and Revolvers and Their Use (Hatcher) 3.75 Trigger Fingers (White) 2.00 
VO]t) —arererssrccsessssrerererersrseensercsorsoesneessens Pistol and Revolver Shooting (Himmelwright).. 4.00 White-Tailed Deer (NeWs0M) ............cccccccecccsseeees 3.00 
Game Animals of Africa (Lydekker)...... seseneeeenee 9.00 Plantation Game Trails (Rutledge)................. 3.50 Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Sheldon)...... 5.00 
Game Trails of British Columbia (Williams)... 5.00 Recollections of My Fifty Years’ Hunting and Wildfowlers (Bradford) Be 
The Gorilla (Burbridge) 3.50 ye ay A SS Re eee ee 3.50 Wildfowling Tales (Hazelton) , 
Grizzly, The (Mills) 2.50 Records of Big Game (Ward) 9th edition. 15.00 Wing Shooting and Angling (Conett) 2.50 
Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa (Selous)... 4.00 Riflecraft (Landis) scssosmsesssssereeees 1.00 Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins)...... -- 1.00 
Hunting the Wild Turkey (Turpin)... 1.50 Rifles and Shotguns (Miller).... a With Rod and Gun in Canada (Moore).............. 4.00 
BSAAWMAMAWAMNSVAMBA SPA AVA sss ss AsV VA VA sss sess ssessSsVsessesssssesssssaaay 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
MISCELLANEOUS om 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
1ery s1mer) . ‘ . 
- 5 I ¢ eS | ee 1.5 Please send me the following books, for which I enclose $. 






Book of Winter Sports (Dier). 
Book of Winter Sports (White).. 
Camp Fires and Guide Posts (Van Dyke) 





Canoe, The—Its Selection, Care and 
(iinet cassettes osseeneeessanenanes 
Fighting Red Cloud Warriors (Brinistool) 


Indian Sign Language (Tomkins) paper, $1.00; 

cloth .00 
“Oh, Ranger!’’ (Albright and Taylor) 
Oregon Sketches (Smith) 
Outdoor Photography (Dimrock)... 
Pheasant Farming (Simpson)... 
Reptiles of the World (Ditmars) 
Ship Model Making (McCann) Vol. 1, 2, 3, 




















PACH  ..ccocccesccoreserccccccecssconsesenecsccoccsscscvsescensssssesesssoocoees 2.50 
Six Years with the Texas Rangers (Gillett)... 4.00 
Small Boat Building .00 


Small Boat Navigation (Sterlimg).........cccceesseee 
Thru Brazilian Wilderness (Roosevelt) 
Turkeys (Baker) 











PL SBVAWVAVMeseeaaanaspwesaeasssassaayy 





send by parcel post C. O. D. for which I enclose $1.00 deposit, bal. C. O. D. 


shipments in Canada. 


( ) Or 
( ) NoC.0O.D. 











Name. 





Address.......... 
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CALVERT’S 
CEDAR ISLAND CAMP 
LAKE OF THE WOODS 


—-Offers unexcelled musky and lake trout 
fishing in September and October, in 
Sabaskong Bay, Whitefish Bay, and other 
waters. Now is the time to land that prize- 
winner! 

Salmon trout fishing in Whitefish Bay 
hest in October. Musky fishing best in 
September. Get your tackle ready now! 

Full information on request to 


E. D. CALVERT 
Cedar Island Camp 


Rainy River Ontario 














BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in 
the West. Deer Hunting and ‘Trout Fishing 
in Season. TERMS REASONABLE. Thirty 
years’ experience in hunting in West. Best of 
reference, including editor Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE YAMPA, COLO. | 





Huntin the “Famous Jackson Hole” 


| Open season Sept. 15 to Dec. 1, Bear, Moose, Elk, 
Sheep, Deer, Antelope. We guarantee shots at big game. 
Write us forinformation and early booking dates. 


Mounted Game heads for sale 

Plummer Hunting Co. 

Big Game Guides & Outfitters 
LANDER 


HUNT WITH HUNTINGTON 
In the Big Game-Fields of Wyoming 
Moose, Elk, Bear, Sheep, Antelope, 
Deer. 


wyo. 














are several excellent hotels here, but would recom- 
mend either the .. . .- or the .... 
+ + « «, Secretary of the Board of Commerce, is 
an enthusiastic fisherman and can give you such 
information as you require. The cost of a non- 


resident fishing license is $5 and may be pro- 
| cured from the county clerk 


I feel sure that you 


will find plenty of fishing in this county and 
| that your wife will like the city.—Glenn C. 
Gillespie. 


Duck Shooting on the Mississippi 

W. R. H., ILL.:—There are several places in 
this locality bordering along and on the Missis- 
sippi River, 15 to 20 miles from Cairo, IIL, 
where duck shooting is fairly good during the 
winter. 

Some places are quite normal in cost while 
others are quite high. You can best decide on 
this by writing to... ., Miller City, Alexander 
Co., Ill., also ...., of same address. They 


| both have shooting grounds for ducks and geese, 


| with or without board, all decoys furnished to 
| the hunter. There are good roads all the way 
down from Chicago.—C. J. Spencer. 


I guarantee shots at big game. | 


Pack trips in summer to Yellowstone | 
Park, Bridger Lake, Two Ocean Pass | 


and Other Points. 


Cecil J. Huntington, Cody, Wyo. 








HUNT 


Jaguar, Lion, Cat and Bear 


in Mexico with a pack of real big pe dogs, 

with Frank Kec'ler, for a quarter of a century 

outfitter and guide for big game hunters. 
References gizen Satisfaction assured 


MUZQUIZ, COAH., MEXICO 

















| Wisconsin 





Outdoor Life Readers should not miss 
hearing 
John M. Holzworth’s 


Radio Talks 
over WEAF 


on the subject of 


Alaska Bears 


Program under auspices of American 
Society of Mammalogists 
Talks as follows: (all times 

Daylight Time’’) 
August 4 at 4:45 p. m. 
August 11 at 7:15 p 
August 18 at 7:15 p. 
August 25 at 7:15 p 


“are Eastern 


-m. 
m. 
m. 











A Good Canoe Trip in Wisconsin 

H. B. W., KY.:—Your recent inquiry to 
Ovutpoor Lire has been referred to me for an 
answer. 

I think one of the best canoe trips in northern 
is that on the north branch of the 
Flambeau, starting from Park Falls, Wis., and 
ending at Ladysmith, Wis. You can get musky, 
pike and bass fishing on this trip and you will 
also see a lot of deer if you go in June or 
early July. 


If you will write to . . ., cashier of the 


Park Falls State Bank, I am sure that he can | 


Outdoor Life ce) Outdoor Recreation 


| refer you to a suitable guide for this a 


Official Map of Alaska 


Price 75 Cents 


This splendid map has just been compiled 


from latest government surveys and with the | 


assistance of prominent Alaskan men. If 
you are planning on an Alaskan trip, or are 
interested in Alaska, be sure to get this map. 

Size 26x34 inches. Bound in durable cover. 


Map shows steamship lines, railways, auto 
roads, sled roads, pack trails, mountains, 
rivers, forests, streams, towns, villages and 
other important information. Complete in 


every detail. 
- USE THE COUPON—NOW - - =- - 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed find 75 cents, for which send me 
the OFFICIAL MAP OF ALASKA. 


Name .. 





POT ORD is cicssciccctcndneassadatadiniiceusteaesSccinatiarasies 


THE OPEN RANGE 


by Oscar Rush 

This book is offered to the public knowing that the sur- 
viving members of that exceptional body of men and 
women who lived in the West during the decades when 
2 cowman was a cowman and a cowboy was a cowboy. 
Will enjoy these stories. This book pictures the conditions 
as they existed when the West was in the making. $1.00 
Bostpaid. 


Outdoor Life Bookshop 
1624 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 





H. W. Pripps. 


A Personal Reply 


Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 


A ROROROARATAROROTAnARARATS 





Sree Serbice Certificate 


HIS CERTIFIES that I 

am a reader of OUTDOOR 
LIFE and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go information 
without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). 


Name 





Address 























World’s 
Record Muskie 


5334 Pounds. Taken at GREEN’S 
CAMPS, LAKE OF THE WOODS, 
BY GORDON M. CURTIS OF DAY- 
TON, OHIO. 
Shortest route Woods 


to Lake of the 


on NEW FT. FRANCES AND KEN. 
ORA HIGHWAY. BEST OF BASS, 
LAKE TROUT, WALL-EYE FISH- 
ING, ETC. INDIVIDUAL LOG 
CABINS, BEST OF GRUB, GUIDES, 
BOATS, CANOES. BIG GAME, 
MOOSE, DEER, BEAR. CAMP 
OPEN TILL DECEMBER. 


Folder on Request, Write or Wire 


GEO. H. GREEN, Emo, Ont., Can. 
Formerly of Rainy River, Ont. 








Dalseg’s 
Virgin Pine Camp 


Offers .... 

—Exceptional musky and lake trout fishing this 
autumn, We cover Crow Lake, Sabaskong 
Bay and other waters. Our guests rarely 


ever go away without their full quota of fish 
and game. 


—Duck, deer and moose hunting arranged 
from our camp We will take you to the 
best locations in western Ontario Let us 
prove to you that we have one of the best 
fishing and hunting camps in the north. 

—Address— 


M. N. DALSEG 


MORSON, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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‘ DEER—BEAR—MOOSE ! 


Book now for hunting this Fall. Season #¢ 
opens September Ist. Fishing in August 
and September. Bungalows. 140 miles from 
Montreal over good roads. Write for cir- 
cular and reservation. 

WHITE DEER LODGE 
R. F. D. No. 1 White Deer, Que. 


SeRBBREBEEEEE EEE EEE EEE SE |S ES |S 


pe Seaaeaaane 
CGewunene 
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* Sheep, Goat, Elk, Mule Deer / 


6 + 
: Unlimited References y 
: Address é 
é Tom H. Williams , 
r) Stanley, Idaho. : 
Keeemesasuauaaunssaueauaaeld 

In the heart of the Canadian Rockies, 

9%? 

“THE HUNTERS PARADISE 
Without doubt the greatest location in Canada 
for Big Horned Sheep, Deer, Goat and Moose. 
Get in touch without delay, just a couple of 


hookings left for this season. Experienced Guides. 


Tex Byers, Cadomin, Alberta 








THE OZARKS 
October Bass Fishing and Scenic Beauty 
Boats, Guides, Cabins 
Cc. A. Cummins 


Care Chamber of Commerce 
Springfield, Missouri 


7 











— 


TIGER, ELEPHANT, BUFFALO, 
BANTING, SLADANG 
French Indo China 


English speaking guides. Open season throughout year. 
Near Angkor. Easy of access, extremely interesting, and 
very inexpensive. 


References, by permission; The MHonorable Theodore 
Roosevelt, Governor General, Government House, San 
Juan, Porto Rico; Dr. Richard L. Sutton, Kansas City, 
Missouri. Address 


Francois J. DeFosse and Son, 
Suoi Kie*. via Saigon, French Indo China 





















“Ou, Man! Ho.p Streapy!”’ 
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Part I 






aay) | had hoped 
iH some day to 
ng cross the moun- 
tain wall that separates 
India from the rest of 
Asia, in order to get some 
idea of the appearance of 
that difficult and distant 
land. Ovis Polit, those 
beautiful s piral-horned 
sheep of the Pamirs, also 
intrigued me. There are 
few experienced hunters 
who do not view sheep as 
the last word in trophies, and few indeed 
fail to give Ovis poli the preeminent 
place among the sheep of the world. 
Furthermore, the American Museum 
had none of them. But though I had 
long held all this vaguely in mind 
I had seen no opportunity to make such 
a journey, and considered it merely as 
a sort of air castle that I would like to 
see materialize. Then, quite unex- 
pectedly, late in 1925, I received a 
letter from William J. Morden, of Chi- 
cago, suggesting such a journey and 
asking me to accompany him. Delays 
and difficulties covered several months, 
but finally everything was arranged, and 
early in 1926 we set out to cross what is, 
perhaps, one of the most difficult lands 
on the face of the earth, and one where 
distances as we know them seem some- 
thing very limited indeed. 


T WAS as a result of Bill Morden’s 

suggestion that the Morden-Clark 
Asiatic Expedition of the American 
Museum of Natural History was or- 
ganized, for the purpose of entering 
the Pamirs in order to obtain speci- 
1ens of Ovis poli, in order to penetrate 
to the Thian Shan, in Chinese Turke- 
stan, for ibex, and in order finally to 
meet Roy Chapman Andrews at the tiny 
town of Hami, near the border of Outer 
Mongolia, so that we might return across that desert land 

Peking with a scientist who knows that portion of the 
world very well indeed. 

The distance we had set ourselves to traverse—from India 
to Hami—was something over 3,000 miles. It was our plan 
to make that on foot, on horseback, on yaks and camels, and 
in carts, depending upon which of these means of native 
transportation was the most feasible in whatever section we 
were traveling. 

As a matter of fact, we used all these methods and one or 
two more, and the distance we actually traveled from India 
to Peking was 8,000 miles, 3,400 of which lay through a 
land where automobiles are unknown, and to which rail- 
roads have never penetrated. Because of an adventure that 
very nearly ended in the death of both Bill Morden and 
myself, we were forced, after having completed most of our 
program, to change our route and do something that cer- 
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The author with a big ibex in the 
Thian Shan mer 


tainly had not been a part 
of our original intention. 
Furthermore, we had 
planned to be in the in- 
terior of Asia for about 
actually 
took us nine to get from 
Kashmir 
starting 
point, to Peking, where 
our crossing of Asia ac 
tually ended. 

As everyone knows, In- 
dia is bounded on _ the 
north by the greates 
mountain wall in the 

world. Valleys in which we hunte 
Ovis poli are as high as the very sum- 
mit of Pikes Peak. 

Vast districts never drop below 12,00 
feet, and the mountains are precipitous t 
a degree rarely seen in North America 
Glaciers are there by hundreds. Desert- 
are the rule, and the sections where 
vegetation abounds are rarely more than 
large oases. Roads are sometimes les- 
than trails. Trails are sometimes un- 
traceable save by local native guides 
and more than once even such men led 
us astray. It is a harsh, forbidding 
land, and we had set ourselves the task 
of making a journey across it equivalent 
in length to the distance from Detroit 
to London. What we actually did was 
to make a journey in Asia alone, by 
roads and trails when they were trace- 
able, without them when they did nor 
seem to exist, and finally by railroad 
from the very center of Siberia to China 
roughly equal to one-third of the cir- 
cumference of the earth. 


T WAS our desire to reach the range 
of Ovis poli before those wonderfu 
sheep had shed their winter coats. Thi- 
necessitated a start from Kashmir be 
fore the passes were open for the sum 
season. It would be difficult, w 
knew, but Morden had gone to the ut 
most trouble to obtain the various passports and permits 
from the British, the Chinese, and the Russian Governments 
and once we had arrived at the quaint old city of Srinagar 
which lies in the Vale of Kashmir beside the Jhelum River 
we hurried our preparations, and made ready for our depar- 
ture. 

We had permission from the Indian Government to cross 
the Burzil Pass and to traverse the route that leads through 
Gilgit and Hunza—permission that made it possible, barring 
accidents, to get into the Pamirs in time to obtain the shee; 
we wanted before their winter coats had disappeared. Mor 
den had a theory that these poli were not the rare and almost 
extinct animals that they were said to be. He had hunte: 
in Kashmir and near-by districts, and while there had o) 
tained all the information he could get concerning poli. He 
found that the stories concerning them that came to hin 


invariably originated in one district—the Tagdumbash Pa 
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mir, which lies in Chinese Turkestan. There, undoubtedly, 
poli were scarce. But in the Russian Pamirs, he felt certain, 
they would be more numerous. No outside scientific expe- 
dition had entered that district in many years, however, and 
there was no way in which to check up in advance on the 
theory that he had originated. But now, thanks to a letter 
that Morden had obtained from Senator William E. Borah, 
we had been able to get the Russian authorities at -Moscow 
to give us permission to hunt in that remote and ‘highly 
restricted military territory. 


HUS prepared, we got together our equipment at Srina- 

gar, and with the generous assistance of the British au- 
thorities, there and along the route, we began our journey. 
From Srinagar we drifted down the Jhelum River with 
our boxes and bales loaded on a native boat, and the next 
day, at the little town of Bandipur, we gathered together 
the sixty coolies that we required, and on the following 
morning began our march. 

Immediately to the north of the town of Bandipur lies 
that enormous wall of the Himalaya, across which, at the 
season of the year at which we were forced to start, no 
transport animal could possibly make its way. On foot, 
then, we were forced to travel, with our sixty coolies 
strung out along the steep trail, weighted down with their 
60-pound loads—struggling 
up and up from the beauties 
of the Kashmir spring to the 
frozen grandeur of the Hi- 
malayan snows. 

For twenty-seven days 
we struggled over and 
among. the tremendous 
mountains that were our 
first great difficulty. Over 
passes through which no 
previous traveler that year 
had broken a way, through 
valleys where the few na- 
tives struggle constantly 
against the fear of starva- 
tion, along mountain tor- 
rents that race through 
their shallow canyons, we 
made our way, over trails 
that sometimes had slipped 
away from the precipitous 
mountain sides into the an- 
gular valleys below. Over 
the Burzil Pass we climbed, 
struggling with our office- 
softened muscles to over- 
come the difficulties of the 
trail and with our low- 
country lungs to obtain 
enough oxygen from the rarefied air to enable us to put one 
foot before the other. Now and then we obtained horses for 
a little of the way. Now and then we rode on yaks. Every 
day or so we obtained new coolies, in order that the ones 
who had been helping us along our way might return to 
their unyielding garden patches in their constant struggle 
to obtain a living from the rocky soil. 

Other passes and gorges and rocky valleys were over- 
come in their turn, and finally we reached the border of 
the Russian Pamirs, and camped below Peyik Pass, while 
we sent natives over the border with our permits in order 
to assure ourselves of a safe reception from the Soviet 
soldiers of Kizil Rabat Post. That our papers were in order 
we knew, but we did not know positively that the frontier 
guards had been notified of our coming. Until we were 
assured that our welcome would be sympathetic, we had no 
desire to risk our guns and cameras and scientific equip- 
ment, or, as a matter of fact, to risk anything at all in enter- 
ing Pamira, as the Russian portion of the Pamirs is called. 

Word came, however, that we might enter, and we wended 
our way high over the saddle that is Peyik Pass, and made 
our way down the farther side of the mountains where we 
were met by a smart detachment of troops that had been sent 
to greet us. The month that followed was one filled with 
fearfully hard work, for sheep are difficult animals to get at 
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Mr. Clark on his hunting yak, Pegasus, at 15,000 feet elevationin 
” the Russian Pamirs 


best, and, at the altitude at which we were hunting the poli, 
our lungs seemed always to be called upon for more work 
than they could well perform. 

It was Marco Polo who first reported the remarkable 
sheep of that portion of Asia, when, 700 years ago, 
he returned from his amazing journey to China. It was 
he, too, who called the Pamirs “the roof of the world” 
—a phrase that is so appropriate that no one has improved 
on it since. The district is, in reality, an enormously high 
plateau, intersected by ridges that reach to 15,000 or 
18,000 feet. So high, however, are the valleys that 
lie between these ridges that one is rarely conscious oi 
the great altitude of the peaks, which here are not par- 
ticularly precipitous, and rarely rise more than 6,000 or 
7,000 feet above the lowest sections. One is ordinarily 
conscious only of vast, bare sections, devoid of trees and 
bush—for the whole land is above the timber line—and 
of a sensation of enormous space. 

In such a land, where there is no cover—where trees 
and bushes are entirely absent, and there are not a great 
many outcropping ledges behind which one may conceal 
oneself—it is anything but an easy task to hunt such clever 
and clear-eyed creatures as Ovis poli. Only by climbing 
to the peaks before dawn, by watching from some point of 
vantage with a telescope, and then by patiently attempting 
to stalk the wary creatures, 
was success possible at all. 
Many times we saw desir- 
able specimens within rea- 
sonable distances, only to 
find it impossible to ap- 
proach to within range, ow- 
ing to the fact that there 
was no cover behind which 
we might advance. 

One thing, however, we 
did learn. It was obvious 
that poli are not the rare 
and almost extinct animals 
that they have been said to 
be. In that month we spent 
hunting them in the high 
Pamirs, we saw more than 
1,600 of the animals, not 
counting those reported by 
our guides and not actually 
seen by ourselves. Further- 
more, in that figure the 
most generous allowance 
was made for duplication. 
Every day we made notes 
of the numbers seen, and we 
moved our camps frequent- 
ly. But though we spent a 
month there we saw only a 
very small portion of the total range in which the animals are 
known to live. It is obvious, therefore, that Morden’s theory 
was sound, and as a result of our observations the theory 
has been proved to be a fact. 

Every day we climbed panting up the grade, and lay 
out on the rocks, watching the mountain sides and val- 
leys through our telescopes, suffering more than a little 
from the cold, for much of our hunting was done in the 
snow—examining band after band in order to locate the 
specimens we desired, for our purpose was not merely to 
shoot poli. It was, instead, to bring back a typical series 
from which a careful scientific study might be made. 
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T TOOK us a week to travel the 150 miles from the borders 

of Pamira to the city of Kashgar, which lies in the west- 
ern portion of Chinese Turkestan, and from that point we 
sent our poli specimens back to Srinagar with three Kash- 
miri natives whom we had brought with us for the purpose. 
There, too, we received word from Andrews that the civil 
war in China absolutely precluded his getting into the field 
with his expedition in order to meet us as we had hoped he 
could. The difficulty that had stopped him was one that 
we had known might arise. Still we were disappointed, for 
we were now in the very heart of Central Asia, and could de- 
pend upon no one but ourselves to get out. We still had 
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A difficult crossing encountered when descending the northern slope of the Himalayas 


to push on to the “Celestial Mountains”—the Thian Shan 
—for our ibex hunt, but what to do when that was accom- 
plished was something to be decided. Should we push on 
and attempt without Andrews’ assistance to make the diffi- 
cult crossing of Outer and Inner Mongolia? Should we 
enter that land which neither of us knew, and concerning 
the difficulties of which we had the most hearty respect? 
Or should we turn about, once our ibex hunt was com- 
pleted, in order to return the way we had come? 


CALY the preceding year Theodore and Kermit Roosevelt 
had entered the poli and ibex country, more or less 
as we were doing now. They had not penetrated into the 
Russian Pamirs, it is true, but aside from that they had 
done very much what we were doing. It seemed like a 
mere duplication of effort to make a journey similar to 
theirs, for even though they had represented the Field 
Museum of Chicago, while we were from the American 
Museum, the scientific results were similar. But we had 
planned to make the crossing of Asia. Should we now 
permit the civil war in China to stop us as it had stopped 
\ndrews, when by traveling east from the Thian Shan 
we could traverse terri- 
tory that had never be- 
fore been visited by an 
\merican museum ex- 
pedition ? 

We knew that many 
difficulties lay along 
that route, but, after 
a great deal of very 
careful study and 
thought, we decided to 
take the risks that we 
knew lay there, and 
make an effort that 
would certainly be pro- 
ductive of some very 
valuable results if we 
were successful. Thus 
it was that we made 
ready at Kashgar, and 
pushed on to the Thian 
Shan, in order to spend s 
what time was required 
in hunting ibex before 4, 
traveling on through 
Dzungaria to Mongolia 
and the Gobi Desert, in 





The coolies ascending the valley toward Burzil Pass in the Himalayas 


the hope of crossing that barren land before winter should 
come down upon us and add its handicaps to those that 
already lay across our route. 

It took us ten days in Kashgar to determine upon our 
plans, and to outfit for our journey to the Thian Shan, 
but finally, with our equipment loaded in huge, ungainly 
carts, and with ourselves mounted on wiry little ponies that 
we had purchased, we began our march. Along the nar- 
row, crowded streets we made our way, through the heavy 
gate, and on to the plains. Chinese and Chantos stared at 
us as we passed. The awkward carts creaked along the 
rough way. Curious and watchful eyes were fixed on us 
from the stalls of the bazaar as we passed. Dogs barked 
and snarled at our horses’ heels. Donkeys stubbornly re- 
fused to turn out as we advanced, while reeking odors and 
strange costumes, mud houses, and occasional protesting 
camels all told us that we were in a land extraordinarily 
different from anything that we had known before. 


AY after day we jogged along the almost hopeless roads. 

Day after day we withstood the heat of noon, the almost 
daily buran, or dust storm, and the dirt and odors of the 
serais at which we 
stopped for the night. 
We slept in dirty, evil- 
smelling rooms, when 
they were not too bad, 
and when we _ could 
stand them no longer 
we rolled up in our 
blankets on the ground 
near our horses. We al- 
most grew accustomed 
to being stared at as we 
ate and wrote and talked 
and worked. We grew 
to measure days by 
miles. The vast extent 
of Asia was beginning 
to make itself felt. 
Somewhere far to the 
east lay Peking and the 
sea, yet so vast did the 
distance seem to us as 
we made our snail-like 
way along that we some- 
times wondered whether 
or not we would ever 
(Continued on page 74 
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layin gWicth_ River r ickerel 


O. W. eit 


JHE title of this article might well be “Angling 
for Fun,” inasmuch as most fishermen think of 
the pickerel as a despised “water snake” or 
“river snake.” A correspondent, whose ietter 
lies open before me as I write, says, “As to eating a pick- 
erel, ugh, I’d as soon think of eating a snake!” Now I 
am not only willing to confess that I do eat pickerel, but 
go farther and assert that from reasonably clear and cold 
water they are not only palatable but actually delicious. 
We are altogether too prone to let others do our tasting 
for us, to determine for us just what constitutes sport. 
Now, properly accoutered, I can appreciate and enjoy fly 
fishing for so humble a member of the finny tribe as sunfish! 
So you see what you will be letting yourself in for, if you 
continue this article. As every angler knows, the pike 
family, to which the little pickerel belongs, is one of 
the most widely distributed groups of fishes, being found in 
practically all parts of the 








pay no attention to coloration or other markings, 
and you can be certain of the groupings of your cap- 
ture at least. Coloration is not constant, depending 
somewhat upon environment, food, and quality of 
water. 

In that pamphlet, “Pike, Pickerel, and Muskellunge, 

Alfred C. Weed, Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago, we are told that all members of the pike family 
can change their colors to a greater or less extent at will, 
to harmonize with surroundings. 

To quote: “A fish which is showing all of its most 
brilliant colors for the purpose of attracting attention 
may suddenly meet another a trifle larger and stronger. 
The smaller one will turn pale even while starting to 
escape.” (The italics are mine.) We have all known 
that coloration in fishes is not constant, and that the 
pikes are no exception to the rule, but that they could 
“turn pale” is a new one to most 
of us. Environment and food 





vorld. The pickerel, the little 
pickerel, is found only in the 
United States. The muskel- 
lunge, so to speak, stands at the 
head of the family, with three 
or four representatives, though 
whether or not they are definite 
species I will not venture to 
say; though, as a canny Scot, | 
might whisper in your ear, “I 
hae me doots.” Then comes the 
fish I prefer to call great pike, 
though it is variously known as 
pickerel, jack, northern pike, 
etc. This fish grows as large as 
the muskellunge, and in the 
same water is equally combative. 
[ had just as soon take a 30- 
pound great pike as a muskel- 
lunge of equal weight. A re- 
cent letter from a careful angler 
just returned from Canada, 
where he quested ‘lunge, bears 
me out fully. 

Of the little pickerel, the fish 
| like to think of as “true pick- 
erel,” there are two species with 

few more or less well-defined 
subspecies. The “trout pickerel,” 
with scores of other names, 
ranges from Maine to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, seldom ever at- 
taining much over a foot in 
length or a pound in weight. 








are always determining factors 
in coloration. 

Fix upon some anatomical 
difference and hold that in 
mind, forgetting all about 
colors. Remember the squama- 
tion, “scaling,” of the cheek and 
gill cover as set forth in the 
preceding paragraph. 


AS I have already intimated, 

paraphrasing Bill Shake- 
speare, a pickerel by any other 
name will fight as doughtily. I 
mean just that, the smallest of 
pickerel, the so-called “trout 
pickerel” of little creeks and riv- 
ulets, on appropriate tackle will 
put up a wonderfully satisfac- 
tory scrap. He is gamy to every 
ounce and inch of his weight 
and length. 

My introduction to the sport 
came about something like 
twenty years ago. I had just 
come into possession of a light, 
resilient, and dependable one 
piece, split bamboo caster, 5% 
feet long. It weighed, with its 
large spool, aluminum _tourna- 
ment reel, exactly 9 ounces. By 
the way, without the reel seat, 
the bamboo part weighed ex- 








The “chain pickerel” is found 
from Maine to the Mississippi 
River, though it is not. re- 
ported north of Arkansas in the latter stream. This fish at- 
tains a greater length and weight than the “trout pickerel,” 
sometimes 2 feet or so, and a weight of 4 or 5 pounds. 


OT to draw too fine a line in identifying these fish, for 
« ‘ I take it the angler will not be overly particular as to 
whether a fish is a species or subspecies, even a “trout 
pickerel” or small great pike, let me say that to examine 
the scaling of the cheek and gill cover is a sufficient rule 
to remember, 

All small pickerel have both cheek and gill cover 
fully scaled; great. pike, to use my preferred cogno- 
men, have the cheek fully scaled, while the gill 
cover is bare above; the muskellunge has both cheek 
and gill cover bare below. Just hold this fact in mind, 


A nice string of pike 


actly 134 ounces. I need not as- 
sure you that that caster had 
none of the “walking stick” 
properties. It was actionable and resilient to a fault. 
Heavy lures could not be used with it, so I, perforce, 
selected the lightest I could get. The result was that I 
was possessed of a casting outfit not uncomparable to 
the best and lightest of fly tackle. 

One bright morning the last of June, in company 
with a country boy, I set out for a little, inconsequential 
river, one that was said to be “alive” with pickerel. We 
found that, for once, popular language nowise exagger- 
ated actual conditions. Every little pool and backwater 
actually swarmed with fish of something less than 15 
inches, true pickerel, with cheeks and gill covers fully 
scaled. The stream was beautiful beyond description, 
wandering lazily here and there, going out of its way to 
kiss the feet of a bunch of white birch, whirling upon 





























itself and journeying back several rods that it 
might introduce the follower of its banks to 
a bed of belated trillium. It was an ideal 
stream for a loitering angler, itself a loiterer, 
if you get what I mean. 

The proper companion for such a trip, for 
such fishing, is an unsophisticated boy. A 
traveled angler, satiated with Canada trout 
and ‘lunge, the game fish of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and the lordly bass of Florida, would roll 
a blasé eye and turn thumbs down. But a 
boy, a barefoot boy, can appreciate anything 
so long as it is fishing. Every cast I made 
with the lissom rod was watched with the eye 
of a hawk, and the straining of the fish, the 
bending of the rod, was regarded with awe. 
At last when I let him take the rod in his own 
hands, and, under my careful and somewhat 
anxious tutelage, helped him cast, strike, play, 
and net a fish, his joy and pride were beyond 
words. The river was narrow, and I could with 
ease reach the far shore from the one 
upon which we stood, which is the proper 
vay to do the work. Where the rest- 
less current or a heap of debris had 
formed a pool against and under the far | 
bank, there pickerel literally swarmed. 
They would rush upon the tiny 
lure as though to gobble it 
without question, but when 
within a few inches set their 
brakes and skid to a_ dead 
stop. If the lure stopped 
also, they would turn dis- 
gustedly away, but if it were 
jerked, set dancing and rico- 
cheting hilariously, it would be 
gobbled with gusto. Always 
the lures were taken on or 
near the surface, and the battle 
was in plain view from the 
start. The light rod, responsive 
to the slightest pull, would 
twist and writhe as though 
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The end of a battle fought with a fly and light rod 


the pickerel stream, and it was only natural tha 
arrangements should be made to visit it again with 
casting rods and lures. There were two families 
of us, and only the so-called “heads” had fishing 
tackle, but we knew we could supply the larde: 
with sufficient meat without difficulty. The time 
of the year was August, hot, sultry midsummer ; 
so it was well along towards evening when we 
climbed out of our car and set preparations going 
for supper. That is, we collected firewood and 
built the fire. Muttering thunder down in the 
west admonished us that our fishing, cooking, and 
eating must be done quickly. 


WE FISHED together for a short while, cast- 


ing turn and turn about, though manifestly 








doing battle with some mighty These fish grow as large as losing time. As the storm was gathering rapidly. 
muskellunge. Se aeenenanee I suggested that we separate, I going up, mys 


Of course it was a sort of 


companion down, thus each fishing fresh water 


play angling, but I am here to tell you that it was high- The pickerel were present in numbers, willing to take, so 
est and most enjoyable sport. The game we sought was’ it was only a question of whether or not the gathering 
so inconsequential that we could enjoy to the full the storm would permit of our taking all we required. So 
battle and our surroundings. Suppose a pickerel did enamored did I become of the sport that I all but forgot 
succeed in throwing the hook, as many did; were there the thunder, which was growing louder and fiercer. 

not others ready to join on? To my mind, the great ob- At last I came to a particularly (Continued on page 78 


jection to modern sport lies in its strenuosity. 
We just can’t take time to enjoy our good 
times. It is rush, fret, and stew from morn- 
ing to night. Sometimes I am tempted to be- 
lieve that the contemplative angler perished 
with Izaak Walton. 


T NOON came the dinner, two pickerel 
apiece, fried in sweet bacon fat, and eaten 
by the smelly camp fire under some wonder- 
ful white pine. Those fish were “choicely 
good,” and, had I had any doubts of their de- 
liciousness, the manner in which my barefoot 
chum went after them would have convinced 
me to the contrary. Then we lay there on the 
soft needles and talked it over, the boy and I. 
As I look back on my angling experiences, 
that day stands out in red letters, so enjoy- 
able was it. If you, reader, find nothing at- 
tractive in my description, I am sorry for you, 
that’s all. 
3efore I go on to tell of another and even 
more enjoyable method of taking pickerel, let 
me pause long enough to narrate an experi- 
ence I had on that same little, inconsequential 
river. 
Some years after the casting episode I un- 
expectedly found myself back within reach of 




















A nickerel of 4 pounds’ weight on a light fly rod is something of a problem 
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ore Sourdou gh 
| By Harold L. Criger 





A native beaver hunter 
on the Novikaket River. 
The native’s canoe is a 
skeleton frame of birch 
covered with canvas. 
They are so light they 
can be carried over por- 
tages with one hand, 
but they are extremely 
crankyin the hands ofa 
white man. This one is 
larger than the average 


CONCLUSION 
=W@ HE wind had been behaving pretty well lately, so 
AY we decided I could make it to town with the dogs 
fairly easily, and get my own news and ship the 
fur. So I slicked up a little, loaded the sled, and 
was all cocked and primed for town in the morning. 

Old Man Winter must have snickered up his sleeve at 
these plans, as he surely had some buried aces with which 
[ would have to reckon. 

Paddy was going along as far as the 12-mile tent, and 
next morning when we started there were two circles around 
a hazy-looking sun, with a sun dog on each side of the cir- 
cles. I knew from bitter experience that these were no 
“good luck” omens. Besides, the silence was so oppressive 
I felt certain something just naturally had to bust loose. 

[ awoke out of a sound sleep about 4 o’clock next morning 
to find I was covered an inch deep with drifted snow, and 
the tent was pitching up and down and straining on the 
ropes in a most alarming manner. 

We had taken particular care in pitching the tent to put 
it in a safe place, and, as it was surrounded on three sides 
by small, thick spruce and brush, we felt that it would take 
a hurricane to harm us. 

The storm so increased in violence that we were forced 
to prowl around in the inky blackness, cutting and piling 
brush in front of the tent to keep it from being blown out 
of the country, and it was a very nasty job. The wind 
drifted the brush full of snow level with the ridge pole in 
ten minutes, so that it became comparatively calm in the tent. 

The wind roared across the flats with cyclone velocity, 
without a break, the 29th and 30th of March, and the air 
was so full of flying snow it was difficult to breathe and 
impossible to see 20 feet. I thought it couldn’t possibly get 
any worse, but it was just practicing so the month could go 
out like a lion next day, which was Easter. I’ve never in my 
life seen anything to equal it that last day. It had been 54 
degrees below zero the first day of March, which is not so 
much like a lamb as it might be either. I know no one, no 
matter how dressed, could survive two hours on those open, 
barren flats. 





WE HAD long ago given up hope of my getting to town, 

as | wouldn’t attempt to break out that trail again for 
a thousand dollars. We were only interested in getting back 
home alive. I had intended traveling with just a skeleton 
outfit until I hit the mail trail, where I could get enough 
grub and dog feed till I got to town, to save hauling it over 
the worst part of the trail. Once on the mail trail I intended 
burning up the landscape to the tune of 40 or 50 miles a dav, 


THE ACTUAL STorY, 
UNADORNED BY 


LITERARY EFFECTS, 

OF WuHaAT LIFE IN 

THE FAR NortTH IS 
LIKE 






The little, fat-roofed cabin we built at the timber line at 


the head of the Novikaket. Sunset Mountains are shown 
across the valley. Herds of caribou could be seen on the 
mountain side on any day of the year clear enough 


and thus do in a week what had taken Paddy almost a month. 

But Paddy had got caught in the blizzard too, and we 
were dangerously near out of grub. Easter night, we ate 
the last of it, but we saved out from the dogs’ last feed 
enough for our breakfast in the morning, and if we were 
unable to get home that day we would know what boiled 
dog without salt tastes like. Hot dog is right! 


O BE able to resist arctic weather, a person must abso- 

lutely eat frequently, and lots too, or the cold will get 
you. To skip even a single meal lowers the vitality to such 
an extent you are very apt to freeze to death on the trail. 

The storm still raged with unabated fury as we lay back 
on the caribou skins that evening, but luck was with us. 
When we awoke in the morning it was no longer snowing, 
and the wind had died down, but it was much colder. 

After eating our dog feed we slicked up on what pieces 
of candles we had left to take the taste out of our mouths, 
and hit for home at the crack of dawn, as we had a he-man’s 
job cut out for us this day. In places the trail had been 
swept by the wind till it was hard as iron. In other places 
it stood 3 feet in the air as the loose snow had _ been 
blown away from each side of it, making it necessary to 
put a gee pole on the sled. In most of the coulees and 
gulches we crossed, we had to shovel a trail with a snow- 
shoe, and after packing as much as possible by snowshoeing 
over it several times the dogs would fight through, bogged 
down to their eyes. They sensed from their scanty feed 


the night before that they were up against it, and they were 
doing their utmost. 















That evening at dusk, benumbed 


from the cold and completely “all Ss i 

in,’ we came in sight of home, —s 
to find as an April fool’s joke, and oe, 

a final slap in the face, a foot of —< : e 


verflow on the river between us a 
ind the cabin. There was no al- * 
ternative but to cross, so Paddy 
-plashed in, and the dogs fol- 
lowed, the sled collecting so much 
slush that when we staggered up 
the opposite bank it looked like 
we were dragging a cake of ice. 
\While Paddy started a fire, I 
snatched the harness from the 
logs, and I came in to find him 
clumping back and forth on the 
loor, trying to stamp life into 
his freezing feet. Our moccasins 
were frozen so hard we couldn’t 
cut them off, so we had to wait 
till the stove warmed enough to 
thaw them. 





pApE* remarked sarcastically 

that the Easter straw hat pa- 
rade yesterday in this neck of the 
woods was a complete and absloot flop, and that if he ever 
got out of this damn “bananny belt” alive he would 
never come back. 

After resting and feeding up for two days, I hooked up 
the dogs, the 3d, for our last trip over those dreaded flats, 
as we were going to bring the tent and outfit home and have 
it off our minds. 

The weather was still bitterly cold, and we reached the 
tent that afternoon without much trouble. That night the 
northern lights hissed and raced across the sky, so brilliantly 
that the dogs groveled in the snow in terror. When the 
northern lights are active it’s an almost sure sign that the 
weather is going to change. Paddy allowed that as the 
month of March hadn’t averaged over 40 or 45 below zero, 
it was going to turn cold. 

We brought supper and breakfast for ourselves and one 
feed for the dogs, as we were going home with the outfit 
ifter breakfast and didn’t want to haul extra grub home 
again, as we’d have a big load on the sled as it was. 

We started back at daybreak with a slight north wind 
to face that stung like a whiplash. In crossing these barren, 
leserted flats for your cabin, just one of two things would 
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An Indian graveyard at Kokrines, Alaska, 32 miles above Ruby on the Yukon. The graves 
are well cared for and are painted in many gaudy colors 


Left—Armistice Day, Nov. I1, 1928. 1 
A Novikaket River, and the snow-laden tree is the only one for miles around 






happen—you either made it, or you froze to death. There 
was no timber for shelter or a fire, and we had burned our 
bridges behind us by taking down the tent. 

The wind died out, and the sky gradually darkened till 
it became as dusk, and it was deathly silent. 


E KNEW that silence wouldn’t last many hours, and | 
surely didn’t try to spare dog flesh, as it looked like a 
“twister” coming from the north. It didn’t seem reasonable 
to have two such blizzards but three days apart, but when 
about 3 miles from home I saw the only landmark pos 
sible to go by disappear—a low bluff with our cabin at the 
foot of it—I knew hell would break loose again soon. Lit 
tle round pellets of snow, hard as hail, began falling, and 
the wind started up in puffs, to die down again shortly. 
3y the time we’d made another mile, the storm was so 
violent I thought this was going to be my last mush, and it 
seemed tough to cash in, in April, after surviving the long 
winter. 
Although there was no sign of a trail, I could see that 
white Siwash leader face into that terrible blizzard that all 
but blinded him, frantic to get (Continued on page 82) 





Criger at the 12-mile tent with three of his dogs, White, Red, and Sport 
This was the place where they were caught in the three-day blizzard and came 
so close to eating one of their dogs. 


The photo was taken a few days before the 
storm 


This view on a divide near the head of 


The author is shown in the foreground 
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SACED with the problem of finding a use for the 
old pinelands of the upper part of Michigan, the 
state has been aided during the past six months by 

ES the reforestation plan put forward and actively 
carried on by the Detroit News. Under the present pro- 
gram, public donations are being received for the expense 
of planting on the great expanse of barren lands. 

The problem is complicated by the fact that the cut-over 
timberlands are nearly worthless to any present owner, and 
are actually unable to bear taxation. The state now owns 
1.400,000 acres of such cut-over lands, with an addition of 
one-quarter million acres a year through the failure to pay 
taxes. About 9,000,000 acres of totally nonproductive cut- 
over lands remain in private 
hands. Much of this is already 
tax-delinquent. 

The result of this situation 
is that some counties actually 
receive more for the state 
school fund than the total paid 
to the state in taxes—the valu- 
ation of cut-over property is at 
an absolute minimum. In Ros- 
common County, which is 
typical of the area, one-third 
of the land is already owned 
by the state; 41 per cent of the 
remainder is tax-delinquent, 
much of it up to the point of 
confiscation. 

For a number of years it has 
been recognized that these 
lands will bear no profitable 
farming crop, and that the only 
practical use was in forest 
growth. The state has under- 
taken to plant within the limits 
of present appropriations, but 
the great expense necessary to 
replant the entire territory has 
prohibited any wholesale pro- 
gram. The state maintains one 
of the largest nurseries in the 
world devoted to the conifer- 
ous plantings, and has an ac- 
tive capacity of 25,000,000 
trees per year. Because of 
limited appropriations by the 
legislature, it has been impos- 
sible to utilize the full capac- 
ity for state planting, and some 
other disposition of the large 
excess has been necessary. 





A forest fire in a National forest. How are we going to 
replace our vast burned and cut-over tracts? 


HE Detroit News put for- 

ward the plan in September 
in a special issue covering every feature of the program 
with many educational and inspirational articles. Donations 
were solicited from the readers and from the general public 
for the replanting of the state-owned lands. 

Donations were limited to a minimum of $100, the amount 
required to plant 40 acres under the state plan. This in- 
cluded labor cost only, inasmuch as nursery costs were al- 
ready borne by the state. The plan will utilize the excess 
capacity of the state nurseries to the limit. 

In order to make permanent the recognition of the gift, 
and to encourage memorial and other tributes for the plan, 
a large permanent metal sign is to be erected upon each sec- 
tion, giving the name of the donor. _ This aspect of the plan 





ovel Reforestation i lan 


By H. F. Reves 


has met with the hearty response of many groups, who have 
given sums in some cases for several “40s” in the name of 
the group. 

The response of school children has been one of the most 
remarkable products of the campaign. A great number of 
schools in Detroit and through the state have donated tracts, 
given in the name of the school. The money has been raised 
by the pupils in many ways, from the simple solicitation oi 
funds to intensive campaigns of odd jobs, and the produc- 
tion of plays and dramatic programs. In a number of in- 
stances, schools have contributed an additional tract in honor 
of the principal, or of a favorite teacher. 

The fact that the tracts will be permanently marked has 
led many estates and groups of 
heirs to set aside a sum for this 
purpose, to be given in the 
name of the deceased. The idea 
of perpetuating the memory of 
individuals by a forest tract 
has seized the imagination of 
Detroiters, and it is safe to 
predict that this will become 
one of the strongest permanent 
features of the plan. 


HE plan of the Detroit 

News has been worked out 
far in advance, to cover any 
possible future contingencies. 
It is provided in the bequests 
that the land will be forever 
used as a forest tract. Any 
cutting from the grown timber 
in future years must be in a 
strictly selective process, and 
in such a manner that the tract 
will be preserved. The possi- 
bility of natural destruction of 
the forest through fire or 
blight is also provided for, in 
that the state undertakes to re- 
plant any area so devastated at 
any future time. In this man- 
ner, the donor is assured that 
his gift will be a permanent 
one, and that no_ possible 
change of governmental policy, 
or even any natural accident, 
will interfere with the endur- 
ing value of his gift. 

The public response has 
been spontaneous and con- 
tinual. In six months about 
150,000 persons have united to 
contribute toward the project, 
and a total of 11,000 acres will 
be planted immediately from the initial donations. The paper 
plans to continue the campaign permanently, and is giving it 
daily publicity, with space stories and cuts of pinelands, and 
many of the various donors. The policy is particularly to 
give special public mention to school children who contribute, 
with a story on their methods of raising funds. This has 
aroused the spirit of emulation in other groups, and it is 
also believed that such a policy will maintain an aroused 
interest in the conservation work in the next generation. 

Indorsement of the plan has come from all sources. Need- 
less to say, the plan has the active cooperation of the state 
government. Commendation has come from conservation 
authorities, and from many pub- (Continued on page 81) 
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To the trapper or hunter poisoning of coyotes is revolting 





he Borgias of 1930 


How Far WILL THE BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 
Go IN Its POISONING RAMPAGE? 


By Dr. A. Brazier Howell 


BECAME interested in the predatory mammal 
problem last year, and with the backing of the 
New York Zoological Society I undertook to 
L284 make some investigations. 

The results, which I present here briefly and in as fair- 
minded a manner as I am able to do, are, to me, extremely 
significant, as indicating the present-day trend in wild life 
matters. No longer is the 
game hog the chief threat to 
our fauna, but rather the ac- 
tivities of pseudo-conserva- 
tionists who agitate for the 
protection of one or two game 
species and the eradication of 
everything else, and of vested 
interests of one sort and an- 
other, working through legis- 
lative channels and by political 
pressure for systematized de- 
struction. 

For several years there has 
heen expressed by mammalo- 
gists, in mild and_ rather 
cuarded terms, dissatisfaction 
with certain policies of the 
Biological Survey. We have 
all been loath to criticize the 
Survey openly, for it is 
the veritable shrine of American mammalogy. For a 
great many years our attitude was, I think, that the 
Survey was the competent Federal guardian of our wild 
fe. 

_ If it did a thing or said a thing, that thing was right, 
tor it was the expression of some of our most brilliant nat- 
uralists. That spirit, and that for which it stood, was the 
Biological Survey, a heritage of good will slowly erected 
throughout long years by the integrity of its policies and 








Rabbits poisoned in Oregon 





continued to the limit of their power by its present biologists. 
Unfortunately, however, when we speak today of the Bio- 
logical Survey, we no longer refer to this group of biolo- 
gists, but to those who are responsible for its present poli- 
cies. Beginning in 1916, when the present predatory 
mammal control first started, there has been a steady and 
increasing appointment to the higher Survey offices of non- 
biologists, until today but one 
of its major positions is held 
by a mammalogist or orni- 
thologist of recognized stand- 
ing in these sciences. 

Every one of us concedes, | 
am sure, that these executives 
are eminently able men, thor- 
oughly conscientious according 
to their lights, and I have not 
the slightest criticism to offer 
of them personally, but only 
collectively. We care not in 
the least who runs the Survey 
so long as it is run on sound 
biological principles. 

It is clearly evident that to 
these men our suggestions, 
based on biological reasoning, 
are nuisances, if not downright 
impertinences. One of them 
has told me he considered that there always would be spo- 
radic complaints from sentimental quarters and cranks 
about predatory mammal work, and it was just a disagree- 
able part of the job to bear with these. I do not blame 
him particularly. 

Sut it is all too apparent, from many instances, that objec- 
tion by biologists is regarded exactly the same as other 
obstructions, to be gently sidetracked by tactful, soothing 
utterances, and to be quickly forgotten. I know of many let- 
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How many of these fine small game animals get Biological Survey poison? 


ters written to the Survey in this vein by prominent natural- 
ists, and always the attitude in reply has been that the item 
for complaint was an isolated instance, that the matter would 
receive attention, or similar vague statements to quiet the 
correspondent. Or if the letter were of a more vigorous sort, 
there has been apparent a resentment at the interference and 
a clear implication that the writer was an unreasonable rad- 
ical and an obstructionist. Even yet, after my letters and 
the printed protest signed by so many of you, the cry is 
uttered that I am a sorehead, my motives activated by 
venom because I am unable to get a high position in the 
Survey, that people will sign any protest put before them, 
that I know little about the matter, and that few of the 
protest signers have even seen a coyote. 


\ HAT the Biological Survey seems not to grasp is that 

we have at heart the welfare of our wild life, that be- 
cause the Biological Survey is the agency involved we have 
been most patient in waiting fourteen years for proof that 
predatory animal destruction was justified and accom- 
plished in a wise manner, and that almost without excep- 
tion there is great dissatisfaction among us over present 
practices. 

All of us, I believe, fully concede that some control of 
predatory mammals is desirable. Whatever may be our 
aesthetic feelings toward mountain lions and wolves. we 
must admit that they are destructive and should be kept in 
check. Coyotes, too, do considerable damage in certain 
areas and should be thinned in regions where there are 
many sheep. But this should be done with discrimination 
and moderation, with careful consideration by a trained 
mammalogist of the local factors involved in each area, and 
not in the wholesale manner now attempted. Few of you 
realize, I think, the extent to which this is now carried. 
For instance, according to Biological Survey figures, there 
were 140 predatory animal hunters operating in Wyoming 


last year. But we have no objection to reason 
able control. Whatever in our own minds w: 
would like to see obtaining in wild life condi- 
tions, we admit that concessions must be mace 
by pure conservation to the economic exigen- 
cies of present-day civilization, but we hardly 
feel that we should be the only ones to make 
concessions. As the most practical viewpoint 
[ therefore base my arguments on economic 
considerations, and leave the aesthetic side, «i 
equal or even greater interest to me, to others. 

Accordingly, I pass over the plight of the 
mountain lion and the wolf. You already know 
it. But I may mention that among the tens 
of thousands of carnivores killed in 1928 by 
Federal hunters there were only eleven gray 
wolves. The rest have gone from the Far West. 
In 1926 there were no wolves known by the 
Biological Survey to occur in Arizona, and a 
few years ago no more than five adult wolves 
were known to occur in Wyoming. 


CCORDING to the reports of the Chiefs oi 
the Biological Survey, there have been 
killed and recovered by Federal hunters since 
1916, 416,303 predatory mammals, with an addi- 
tional estimated kill of 696,000 coyotes poisoned 
but not found, at a total cost of about $10,000.- 
000. This averages about $23 per recovered 
animal. Similarly, picking at random from the 
mimeographed report of Laythe, leader of pred- 
atory animal control in the Colorado district, 
that for October, 1929, I find that the cost for 
killing the 229 reportable animals destroyed was 
$23.21 each. This was computed by allowing 
$200 per month for Laythe’s salary, which | 
understand is below the actual figure, $150 per 
month for three assistants, a stenographer, and 
$4 per day for his hunters. A report in 1922 
by Miles Cannon, Commissioner of the Idaho 
Department of Agriculture, showed that prop- 
erly amended figures placed the cost of preda- 
tory animal control by the Biological Survey 
in that state at, at least, $15 per animal, and that 
at this time state bounties were paid on 72,182 
mammals at a cost of $2.74 each. I can not go into details 
here of the comparative desirability of Biological Survey 
results versus the bounty system, but many of us question 
whether the cost of control in many areas is not consider- 
ably more than the damage which predators may inflict. 


I DO not pose as an authority on coyotes. During field 
work in eight western states and Mexico I have trapped 
some and shot a few more. But I have watched them 
hunting rodents a great many times, and for twenty years 
I have owned ranch property in California where coyotes 
are numerous. In spite of the chicken occasionally missed, 
[ place a high value on coyote services, and there are many, 
many others who feel the same way. In fact, many ranch- 
ers will not allow a Federal hunter on their lands, so the 
traps must be set, or poison scattered, along highway fences. 
I know of many instances such as that recounted to me by 
H. C. Bryant. Several years ago the owners of Santa 
Margarita Ranch, one of the largest cattle holdings in 
southern California, waged a systematic campaign to elimi- 
nate coyotes. Subsequently, the rodents increased to such 
an extent and so damaged the range that now they will 
not allow a coyote to be molested. 

Where sheep are allowed to wander improperly herded 
or in areas where coyotes are unusually abundant and bold, 
damage to sheep may at times be severe, and horrible in- 
stances of slaughter may be cited, just as I can amass 
equally horrible examples of sheep slaughter by dogs. Also 
coyotes are very destructive to nesting ducks about prairie 
lakes, and we all wish they could be kept from invading 
new territory, such as Alaska and the Mackensie region, 
where wild life is not used to coping with them. 

Coyote damage has been much overestimated in many 
instances. Sheepmen have told me that when a sheep was 
killed all that was necessary to get a hunter to clean out 
the coyotes in a region was to yell loud enough that they 
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were being ruined. Not only are the sheep- 
men powerful enough politically to get such 
service, but they can get almost anything 
else they want, and they want a lot. Great 
stretches of western country have been prac- 
tically ruined by overgrazing, and several 


years ago they even tried to have all deer 
and elk in Utah killed so there would be more 
crass for live stock. I was assured by a 
senator not three weeks ago that the grazing 
interests could count on sufficient votes to 
have passed almost any bill they wished. 


;; ACH coyote may do $50 worth of dam- 

age a year as claimed by the Survey. 
I can not prove the contrary, but many of 
us doubt it. Dixon says this is not the case 
in California. It is human nature to exag- 
gerate a personal loss, and to the distinct 
advantage of the hunters not to look too 
closely into the details nor to discredit over- 
estimates. I do not know winter conditions 
over the northern plains where coyotes may be 
made bold by hunger, but over parts of the 
West with which I am familiar, including 
Arizona, I do know that it is extremely rare for a coyote to 
kill even a healthy calf. They will, however, unhesitatingly 
pull down a sick steer, which is an excellent way to pre- 
vent the spread of disease, but of course the cattlemen do 
not take this into consideration. 

No, I want to see this destructive evidence down in black 
and white. Perhaps Mr. Bailey or Major Goldman has 
this in convincing form, but we have not seen it. It seems 
to us decidedly odd that if it be so readily available the 
Biological Survey has been unable during the past four- 
teen years to spend $1,000 for placing it in print, while 
spending $10,000,000 for destruction. 

And we are very anxious to know upon what sort of 
evidence the Biological Survey conclusions in regard to the 
harmful nature of coyote food are based. Mr. Young has 
told me that he places a far higher value on the food habits 
reports made by his hunters than upon laboratory analysis. 
We do not agree with him. In the first place 
the hunters are not only untrained in pre- 
cision methods, but it is to their very definite 
advantage to make the coyote out as the 
worst possible citizen. We know for a fact 
that some hunters set traps with meat of 
domestic stock, chicken heads, etc., for bait 
and then report domestic animal remains in 
the stomach. Perhaps only 5 per cent do, 
and then again this may be the action of 90 
per cent. Some report domestic stock de- 
struction when a hungry coyote has merely 
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A trapped coyote. Is he as worthless as the Survey poisoners would have 


us believe? 
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The prairie dog. Poisoning is justified in 
the control of such rodents 












Will the chipmunk have to go too? 


been gnawing on the dried carcass of a steer long dead. Is it 
5 or 90 per cent? Some merely twirl a stick in the stomach 
contents to see if any sheep hair adheres. Is it 5 or 90 per cent ? 


NY laboratory worker who has studied stomach contents 
4 4% microscopically knows how many errors may be made by 
even the most experienced field worker when reporting 
stomach contents. In the case of bird stomachs, Mr. Me- 
Atee regards field analysis as almost worthless, even when 
made by an experienced naturalist. We want the same 
yardstick applied to mammals as birds. In the past, and 
with birds, the Biological Survey apparently has regarded 
it as almost a crime to label any bird as destructive with- 
out a painstaking and disinterested analysis of its food. 
Do you know how many such analyses of carnivore stom- 
achs, of all species, have been made in Mr. McAtee’s divi- 
sion in the past forty years? Less than one dozen. And 
still the Survey is making the 
claim that research on coyote 
food habits is being pushed. By 
this it is evidently meant that 
whenever Mr. Bailey or Major 
Goldman encounters a coyote in 
the field the stomach is exam- 
ined, and the hunters report 
stomach contents, of course. 
Otherwise, so far as we know, 
the only research on the sub- 
ject now being prosecuted is at 
the Denver laboratory, and con 
cerns itself solely with how to 
kill coyotes more cheaply and 
quickly, but a more altruistic 
interpretation is being put upon 
some of these activities. 

But there is another aspect to 
this matter. Prior to 1916 one frequently en- 
countered in Biological Survey publications 
statements like the following: “The con 
stant warfare of the coyote upon these ro- 
dents has much influence in keeping down 
their numbers, and the growing abundance 
of rabbits in some sections of the West has 
been attributed to the destruction of coyotes 
as the result of the high bounties offered for 
them”; and “coyotes perform a valuable serv- 
ice to man” (Lantz, 1905). Also that in 
parts of the West “it may be wise to encour 
age coyotes and bobcats within certain lim 
its.” Coyotes, “if unmolested, will free their 
premises of rabbits and other crop or tree 
destroyers.” “Many ranchers would almost 
as soon shoot their own dogs and cats as 
their wild benefactors.” (Fisher, 1908.) 

Now I have not (Continued on page 
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Day for Ducks 


By 
Ira N. Gabrielson 


™AHERE are few places leit on the Pacific coast 
Sf where an ordinary citizen can go with any chance 
of getting a few ducks. All of the good lakes 
4 and marshes have been grabbed by duck clubs, 
and consequently a duck hunt is a rare thing with me. 
Only twice in the last ten years have I had a chance to 
hunt ducks, both times at Tule Lake on the California 
side of the state line, south of Klamath Falls. This lake, 
“once a vast body of water, has been turned to farming land 
by a dam across Lost River, its main feeder, and a diver- 
sion canal which throws the water into Klamath River. 
Gradually, the great body of water, which was in the 
neighborhood of 35 miles in length, evaporated, and the 
marsh dried out until there remains now a sump of varying 
size, but at no time exceeding 30,000 to 40,000 acres. 

[It is this sump which at present constitutes the greatest 
open duck and goose shooting grounds in the Northwest. 
\ year or two ago, a block of some 10,300 acres was taken 
ut of the center of this sump and made a Federal bird 
csanctuarv. If it were not for this sanctuary and resting 
erounds, the birds would have been in a bad way this fall. 
The long-continued drouth through the Pacific Northwest 
had reduced the surface water to a 
very low level. Many lakes and ponds 
normally available to the migrating 
waterfowl were totally dry, and more 
than ever they were forced into such 
water areas as were available. 








ULE Lake, on the October day that 
I was there, was a sight to gladden 
the heart of any hunter. Everywhere 
were ducks and geese, single birds, 
pairs, trios, small flocks, and huge 


banks like low-hanging clouds that 
eventually resolved themselves into 
ereat flocks of pintails, baldpate, 


cackling geese, or snow geese, these 
heing the four abundant species on 
that day. The noise, as great flocks 
from the water, was almost 
deafening, and there were ducks and 


rose 


eeese everywhere. On_ the south 
and east of the sanctuary, broken 
dykes had flooded grainfields, and 
these were simply swarming with 
birds. But I’m getting ahead of the 


story. The matter of California license, 
shells, and boots had been satisfactor- 
ily adjusted on Saturday evening. A 
triend had invited us to his place near 
Klamath Falls for the morning shoot, following which we 
intended to drift down to Tule Lake and see what was go- 
on that might be of interest. This program was fol- 
Chuck blew into the hotel promptly 


owed out to the letter. 
it Sa. m. 

We drove some 10 miles in the pitch dark, whirled into 
. ranch yard, routed out our host for the morning, and, in 
an amazingly short time, sat down to coffee, toast, ham, and 
egos. In an even shorter time the grub was gone, and 
we were clumping through the fields to the flooded stubble 
lands. A walk of a quarter of a mile, and the other two 
halted. A whispered consultation and Chuck said, “You 
eo straight ahead until you see a blind on a ditch bank— 
you get into that—we’ll go down farther, as we know 
where the other blinds are.” 

After some little difficulty I located the blind, a box sur- 
rounded by a small strip of gunny sacking, held upright by 
7 


uur stakes. It was a mighty skimpy blind for a man 





The author with a Tule Lake bag of cacklers 


weighing over 235 pounds, and I felt like a lighthouse in a 
fog when I had wiggled and squeezed as much of my car- 
cass as possible into it. That blind bulged between stakes 
like a bale of cotton between the hoops. Already I could 
hear the soft nasal quack of an old mallard drake out in 
the pond, and wings whistled softly overhead as the cold, 
dead light of the stars commenced to flush in response to 
a faint light on the eastern horizon. 

Ducks were coming from Upper Klamath Lake to feed 
in the flooded grain stubble. It was yet far too early to 
shoot, so I stayed in the blind, wondering how I was go- 
ing to get my gun up to shoot in a blind that fitted me 
like a suit of tights. As the light strengthened, I could 
see that the blind was located on an irregular, shallow pond, 
one of a series in that flooded field. Ducks were flying 
all about, faintly visible now in the strengthening light, but 
none were near me except on the shadow side, where it was 
still too dark to see. 

Just as the sun peeped over the horizon, I heard a shot 
far down the chain. Evidently one of the boys had a shot. 


A whistle of wings close by, and a pair of sprig flashed 
by me 


behind. gang! Bang! Clean misses, 
both of them, as I was slow getting 
the gun out of my tight-fitting blind. 

At the crack of the Lefever 20, 
scattered ducks all over the ponds 
rose and commenced to circle. Hast- 
ily diagnosing the situation, I figured 
that half a shoot was better than none. 
As I was situated, it was impossible 
to shoot quickly in any direction. So, 
sticking my feet under the edge of 
the blind and burying them in the 
mud of a tiny channel, I could sit in 
the blind and command half the hori- 
zon—although it was impossible to 
shoot behind. 


from 


OR a few moments after I got lo- 

cated, it seemed as though ever 
duck was determined to fly on my blind 
side. From the sound of the wings, 
all the ducks in the country were 
holding a circling convention directly 
behind me. Eventually an old pintail 
drake swung wide, directly over m) 
head. Twisting back as far as pos 
sible—and by that time that mudhole 
had a solid grip on my feet and legs 
—I lined him up over the sights as 
best I could, and pulled. Down he 
came, first blood for several years, and as clean a kill as 
one could wish. 

A pair of mallards made a sneak overhead, and again | 
was too slow. Then came another pair of sprig, on which 
[ succeeded in making a clean kill on both birds. In the 
meantime I could hear the other boys popping away occa- 
sionally. It was now well after sunup and, to a duck, | 
must have loomed up like a young mountain. Neverthe- 
less I got an occasional shot. Often I missed, for my shoot- 
ing was not too good after long years of no practice. Occa- 
sionally, I managed to knock over. It was a joy to know 
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the little 20 would still knock them dead, if properly held. 
The flight was rapidly thinning out now; 
tails or sprig were still about. 

When I had seven birds, Chuck came splashing up the 
edge of the pond without a bird and, off to the left, I could 
see our host coming, also empty-handed. 

Picking up my birds, all sprig, I joined Chuck just as a 


only a few pin- 
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jock of several hundred honkers swung 
hrough the gap below us and headed into 
the field. We sank into a convenient irri- 
cation ditch and awaited their approach. 
On they came until almost within gunshot, 
when they swung off and sailed away just 
ut of reach. Hiking back to the car, 
2 matter of a very few minutes, Chuck 
and I were soon under way for Tule 
Lake, stopping only long enough to 
collect some lunch in Klamath Falls. 






a FAR down the east side of the lake we 
r- traveled, and then swung in through 
es the open grainfields toward the sump. 
ld fo the west of us the sky was hung with 
in ucks and geese in flocks of varying size. 
d, . flooded field, where an irrigation ditch 
to as running, was simply filled with cack- 


rs, hundreds of them. Though we knew 
a : to be useless, the impulse to try for a 
to -hot was irresistible. Leaving the car, 
0- e crossed a ditch filled just to the top 
1e our hip boots with ice water. The 
Id ditch bank offered hope of some cover to 
d, approach the birds, so we sneaked care- 
y along, some 40 yards apart. Just 
at before we were within gunshot of the 
is earest birds, away the entire bunch went. 
\Ve watched while they circled once or 
rt twice, and then drifted off toward the 
t. ike. As we walked up through the field 
d « trio of cacklers swam in from nowhere 
5) and passed high over Chuck. His 16 
~ mmenced to talkk—Bang! Bang! Bang! 
L. Bang! Two of them came tumbling out 
i the sky, while the third sailed off on 
S -et wings until I lost sight of it entirely 
ee against the sagebrush. 


\o a | 
| 


d \t this point one of those curious things 
‘ cccurred that make hunters talk wher- 
ec ever they gather. Chuck continued to look 
, after the lone goose, although I was sure 
t t was down. In fact I had marked it by 
eC a split post far across the flat. Suddenly 
, huck raised his gun, pulled, and then 

walked a few steps straight away from 
‘ ; me, picked up a goose, and laid it beside 


he other two. 


: Se THE crippled bird, instead of alighting 
, as I had figured, had swung back low 
ver the ground, in a dead line for Chuck. 
Returning to our car with the three 
ceese, we continued toward the lake until 
pped by a 3-foot dyke which held the 
ater in the sump and off the grainfields. 
[he water in the ditch on the far side of 
he dyke was almost too deep, but we 
ade it across and then into the tules. 
Hlinds were scattered over the landscape, 
nd a constant popping of guns indicated an occasional de- 
rease in the myriads of ducks and geese present. 
They were flying high, for the sky was clear, and many, 
any shots were fired for every bird killed. We made 
ur way to a deserted blind, fixed it up a bit, and had just 
rouched in it when a lone cackler came within range on 
iuck’s side of the blind. He promptly joined the three 
e already had as the 16 cracked spitefully. 
Followed a long period of waiting. Ducks were passing 
nd repassing, all far too high in the air for us, though we 
uld see others pecking away at them without visible results. 
Finally a pair of pintails came, buzzing along high up, 
hut still in range. Just as they reached our blind they 
plit, passing one to each side. Chuck dropped the drake 
first crack, but it took my second barrel before the hen 
cecided to stay with us. 
Several other bunches passed, at which we wasted shots, 
aS everyone seemed to be doing, although obviously they 
vere out of range. 
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A bunch came in winging low over the tules 





Myriads of ducks and geese dotted the sky 





The canals also were full of ducks 


Bang! Bang! Bang! We kept at it until we had eight 
sprig and two baldpate, not a big bag as Tule Lake bag 
go, but we had arrived at about 2 p. m. The fellows out 
farther were beginning to straggle in toward the dyke, many 
of them with limit bags. They disturbed our shooting some, 
but finally the exodus stopped momentarily, and there was 
a string of deserted blinds off to the southwest. 


UDDENLY, straight out of the setting sun, came a 
chorus of shrill cries, as a big bunch of cacklers swung 
towards our blind. Breathlessly, we watched with shaded 
eyes, as they passed blind after blind, fully expecting to 
hear a shot and see them zoom straight up over us. Noth 
ing happened, however, but as they came nearer and nearer 
they swung off a little so as to pass the blind on Chuck’s 
side. “Tell me,” I whispered, “when you are ready to 
shoot.” “All right,” he responded. 
There followed a tense wait of a few seconds that really 
seemed like ages. Then Chuck’s (Continued on page 8&3) 
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UR party, consisting of six, left Williams, Ariz., 
on schedule, 4 a. m., December 6. The party 
included Dr. P. A. Melick, M. D., Herbert Yoder, 
business man ot Phoenix, Ariz., Geo. Bartlett, 
head carpenter at the lumber mill, Williams, Ariz., Claude 
Shaul, railway conductor, Earl Way, and the writer. 
Robert E. Way, superintendent of the Saginaw & Manistee 
Lumber Company, was to have gone, but on the last day 
it was found that he could not get away, so his son, Earl 
Way, filled the vacancy. 

We were paired off, two to the car. Shaul and I led the 
way, as we both knew the road. We made the first hop 
of 36 miles to Flagstaff for breakfast, leaving Flagstaff at 
about 6 a. m. Crossing the Cameron bridge that spans 
the Little Colorado River, a dim road turned to the right. 
This road led to the petrified Pumpkin Patch, Moenkopi 
Village, and the Hopi and Navajo Indian Reservations. 

Our road led straight north, and again, a few miles on, 
the road turned to the right, going to Tuba City, a pic- 
turesque little Navajo town where the Indian schools are 
located: on and over bad road through a vast waste of 
desert sands. At 10 a. m. we arrived at Gap Trading Post. 
“Gap” gets its name from the 





Homeward bound on the edge of House Rock Valley. Photo taken at the top of a 27% grade 
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eer Hunt in the K aibab 


By Jack Tooker 


would never have been established. This bridge is 834 
feet in length, 467 feet above the water, making it the 
highest highway bridge in the world. It is located 6 miles 
west or down the river from Lees Ferry. While this bridge 
is called “Grand Canyon Bridge,” it spans Marble Can- 
yon, and the public should not get it confused with the 
Grand Canyon proper. 


N LEAVING the bridge we started in a westerly direc- 

tion. At Ryon we showed our Arizona hunting license, 
paid the Government another $1.50, had our guns sealed, 
and requested to be sent to Moquitch Hunting Camp, about 
3 miles from Ryon, south, where we arrived at about 5 p. m., 
and were assigned camp grounds. The boys made arrange- 
ments for guides and horses. Those that wished to hunt 
from cars took a guide with them. I had a badly sprained 
ankle, bruised shin bone, and torn muscles. I knew that | 
could not walk, and was foolish enough to think that I could 
ride a horse. 

We were up before daybreak, secured our equipment, got 
our guides, and were off to get our deer. Dr. Melick and 
Geo. Bartlett decided they would take the Doctor’s car and 
a guide. I joined the saddle 
horse party, and was assigned a 





gap broken in the red sandstone 
fault, that runs from several 
miles south of Gap to Marble 
Canyon on the Colorado River. 
This slip or fault in the earth 
stands on edge, and towers hun- 
dreds of feet in the air. The 
road is called “Highway 89.” 
In Arizona, when they find a 
road that they have no other 
name for, they call it “Highway 
89”; but as this road and the 
new bridge over Marble Can- 
yon is the connecting link be- 
tween Utah and Arizona, and of 
vast importance to the traveling 
public, the writer looks for a 
real highway in the near future. 


S WE wound our way over 
4A this desert road, the great 
cliffs of red sandstone towering 
hundreds of feet above us, they 
seemed like shadow that we 
could not shake; it’s always 
there and about the same dis- 
tance from us. But for this 
fault in the earth’s crust, which 
caused the low river borders, 
Lees Ferry, or the new bridge. 


and 
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A setter who made good, or tried to, on quail 
By RUPERT E. WEST 
Part II of 


Big Game on the Roof of Asia 


Ibex and Ovis Poli 
By JAMES L. CLARK 


mule. Before I had gone a mile 
I knew that I could not ride, but 
rather than spoil the party I said 
nothing. Dropping back _ be- 
hind, as soon as the party were 
out of sight, I took a side trail 
and was lost to them. The boys 
told me that the guide threw a 
fit when he found I was not in 
the party. I rode and walked to 
a spring, where I had camped 
several times when on_ lion 
hunts. I had always found deer 
at this spring; yes, and they 
were there now—two does, four 
fawns, and a large buck. The 
license called for two deer, and 
one must be a doe. A doe with 
fawn would not be fat; neither 
would an old buck at this time 
of the year, as this was the mat- 
ing season. I wanted a dry doe, 
a yearling doe, or a barren doe. 
and a young buck, or nothing. 
I watched them with my glasses. 
They all drank; the fawns 


played, and the others made 
love. I hobbled out in plain 
sight, and they scampered off, 
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the Doctor would bring it in. Shaul 


not much afraid. I found that I could 
-ide some by laying the sore leg across 
che mule’s neck, and in this manner 
rode up onto a ridge where I had al- 
ways seen deer. We were going along 
1 game trail, when the mule threw up 
s head, and there were several does 
pe fawns and two bucks—larger than 
[ wanted. I saw nothing that I wanted, 
so had not taken the gun out of the 
scabbard; but there was a yearling doe 
that I would have killed had I been 
ready. She had been hidden from 
view by the trees, until too late. I had 
gone perhaps half a mile when I saw 
about twenty head, and a buck and doe 
that were just what I wanted, but they 
were just inside the restricted zone, so 
[ did not bother them. I spent the day 
within a mile of camp, and saw about 
fifty deer, although I made no attempt 
to kill any. I did not fire a shot the 
first day. The bucks fatten up in the fall, as fat as pigs. 
\bort November 1 the mating season starts, and Mr. Buck 
has no time to eat; he has too much unfinished business, and, 
hy December 1, the larger bucks have lost 20 to 50 pounds, 
and they smell and taste strong. No doe that is nursing 
fawns is ever fat, regardless of feed. The deer on the North 
Rim of Grand Canyon, Kaibab Forest, are in splendid con- 
dition. There is an abundance of feed. The deer are not starv- 
ing, nor are they damaging the forest, as far as I could tell. 
When I failed to put in an appearance at sundown, the 
guides got worried, and wanted to start searching parties, 
but were informed by our party that they need not worry, 
as the man that rode the mule knew the country better than 
most of them, having hunted lion in that same country for 
the past twenty years. When I did hobble in, they wanted 
to know, “What luck?” I told them that I had not fired a 
shot. “Didn’t you see any ae they asked. I said, “Yes, 
but none I wanted.” I said, “Now listen, if I had killed 
my limit today I could not go out tomorrow. I did not fire 
a shot; didn’t even take the gun out of the scabbard, but I 
had more real pleasure than anyone in the forest.” They 
looked at me with surprise and astonishment; they seemed 
to think that a man must kill, or try to kill, everything in 
sight to have pleasure in the forest. 
Dr. Melick came in with Bartlett and 
Shaul, and more deer across the from 
ot the car than I had ever seen on one 
r before; six in all, and all bucks. 
lt was hard to get our gang to kill 
does; they had not been brought up 
that way. 
Shaul had had an accident. All 
hands had been instructed that if we 
illed a deer to get it to the trail, and 


killed a large buck, and got him on 
the saddle with no little effort; tied 
him securely to the saddle, and on 





Two nice bucks laid low in the Kaibab Forest 
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Grand Canyon bridge over Marble Canyon and the great fault to the southwest 


approaching the road the horse jumped a little ditch. The 
saddle turned, deer and all, under the horse’s belly, and the 
big show was on. The deer did not stay long, and outside 
of broken ribs was not hurt; but the saddle—well, they found 
a piece here and there, and they never will find it all. Dr. 
Melick and Bartlett had each killed his buck. They picked 
up Shaul, and his buck, and three other bucks along the trail 
that the Doctor thought we had killed; as a matter of fact, 
they belonged to other hunters who were in the same camp, 
and glad indeed to have had their deer brought into camp. 

We were camped on ice, as the water pipes to the cook 
tent had frozen and burst in many places. The water ran 
through camp and froze at night, and just stayed frozen. 
Such a jolly, hungry bunch of hunters you never saw. The 
day’s events were gone over and over from each one’s own 
viewpoint. As supper was over we made plans for the day 
to follow. We were paired off in our beds as in the cars; a 
good plan in cold weather, and as we had ample bedding we 
all slept well. 


\V E WERE all up and had breakfast even by the time it 
was light enough to see over sights. We all started 
out in the Doctor’s car as planned, but before we had gone 






















Herb Yoder, Claude Shaul, Dr. ‘Melick, indene Bartlett, and the 
writer—not to mention the jug 

a half mile I sighted a small buck climbing out of the canyon, 
about 150 yards away and above me. I stepped out of the car, 
and waited for him to stop. He had, however, no intention oi 
stopping, at least until he reached cover. I waited until he 
had about one jump to make before reaching cover, then took a 
bead on his neck, as I did not wish to spoil any meat. At the 
crack of the .32 Special, down he went, and never kicked. I told 
the boys to go on, and that I would have the deer — to the 
road by the time they got back; and there was a good chance o! 
my getting my doe also between there and camp. I found the 
buck right where he fell, with his feet drawn up under him. The 
bullet had entered the neck just in front of the shoulder blades 
and broken his neck. He was a nice (Continued on page ¢/) 
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Ronald Jackson 


RUMOR started it. Some one let on that he'd 
taken a fine, fresh-run coho salmon in the Ved- 
der. Now the Vedder is a fine, swift stream that 

<9. rushes down near Chilliwack, 70 miles from Van- 
couver, B. C. We are just beginning to realize up here what 
a wonderful fighting fish we have in the coho, or silver sal- 
mon, taken on light tackle in fast, cold water. Every year 
in September, the British Columbia streams fill with these 
glistening gladiators, bubbling with 7 to 10 pounds of con- 
centrated dynamite. The steelhead is a fighter—grant him 
that—but let him look to his laurels when the coho is about. 

That rumor just had to be investigated, so Harold and | 
piled in the gum boots and tackle, and off we went over the 
Yale Road from Vancouver. Down went the accelerator 
hard, as visions of sparkling riffles and black pools came to 
whet anticipating appetites. The day was bright and the 
water clear when we arrived, and we interrogated a straw- 
chewing individual who seemed engrossed in attaching a 
handful of worms to a lone hook, dangling from the end of a 
long bamboo pole. Yes, he’d seen a few cohoes jumping at 
the head of the pool, but what was the good of fishing for 
them, they wouldn’t bite. That was all the information we 
required—the cohoes were running—clean, silvery cohoes, 
full of fight and rarin’ to go. 

“You wet the casts, I'll get lunch ready,” said big-hearted 
Harold, so I strolled down to where a fast bit of water raced 
over a shelving edge, making a small pool. Here I rigged 
my rod and attached a fine trace and tiny spinner placed 
tandem with a Parmachene Belle. ‘‘Might as well take a cast 
or two to straighten out the kinks,” I thought. I cast a few 
short ones, then a shout from Harold announced the comple- 
tion of his culinary endeavors; we'd eat. “O. K., one more 
cast,” was my answer. It was a long one, away to the edge 
ot the fast water. 

HE line suddenly came taut, and a flash of silvery side 

made my heart invade the territory of my tongue. I 
struck, and a gleaming, catapulting coho leaped and fell in 
a shower of spray. He was on. A wild rush upstream, and 
a wilder one down, then Mr. Silversides settled down to the 
business of ridding himself of the persistent lure that he had 
so innocently attacked. Here and there he struggled, the line 
swishing through the water. Up in the air now, down and 
up again, a magnificent fish. Soon the pull of the long, 
thin rod curbed his rushes and bulldogging tactics, and he 
came shoreward. He saw me and made one frantic run, the 
reel screaming like a Klaxon. He was done then, and 
Harold’s clever work with the net landed us a splendid speci- 
men, 8% pounds. Not so bad for a starter, though Harold 
insisted that fish should really come after the 
soup course. However, there is no better table 
decoration for two hungry fellows lunching on 
a strip of green turf than a freshly caught 
salmon. We just munched and admired. 

After lunch we decided to separate, one to 
fish upstream and the other 
down. I wandered toa 
likely-looking pool, bottom- 
less and a good 200 yards 
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long.’ Nothing doing, 
though I raised one nice 
rainbow, only to lose him 


on the first leap. Further 
up is a long stretch of water 


4 or 5 feet deep and run- 
ning fast enough to break 


into small whitecaps here 
and there. Wading in, | 
cast a few times when sud- 
denly a fish struck only 


hens 









Four coho salmon and one Dolly Varden caught in the 
Vedder River, B. C 


Ronald Jackson with 

two coho salmon 

caught in the Vedde- 

River, B. C., in Octo. 
ber, 1929 





enough to twitch the line, but making a good splash on the 
surface. I waited a few moments, then cast again. This 
time he came strongly and hooked himself firmly. The fast 
water helped, and his first mad rush carried fully a hundred 
yards of the fine line downstream. I stumbled after him 
reeling hard and gaining most of the line while my quarr) 
considered the situation. I had barely reached working dis- 
tance when he started a series of cart wheels and somer- 
saults, punctuated with mad rushes of protesting reel and 
slishing line. Apparently the situation of the pool below 
flashed into the coho’s mind, for he made a swift, sideways 
run and gained the deeper water. Here was my chance, for 
[ was no longer handicapped by the tremendous pressure ot 
fast water as well as the weight of the fish. Circling and 
rushing, he slowly tired, and I brought him to net. Eight 
pounds this time. 


(,OING up to productive fast water, I cast for about twenty 
minutes before a powerful fish took hold. He made the 
characteristic race upstream, terminated with a fit of leaping 
and head-shaking. This give-and-take battle went on for 
few minutes with little gained by either side. I had fol 
lowed the fish upstream for possibly 75 yards and was now 4 
good 200 yards from the deep pool. I think the fish mus: 
have caught a glimpse of the capacity of my reel on his last 
great leap, for he took a sudden, blinding rush that carried 
all the line, plus the backing, off the reel, and headed for the 
pool. I stumbled and splashed, over the tops of the wader: 
half suffocated with spray and excitement, only to feel the 
trace part with a dull sagging. Reeling in disconsolately, | 
found the gut broken at the lower end. Maybe 
some other angler will take him later and find 
my fly and spinner. 

Two other salmon tasted my wares, only to 
escape early in the battle. It was almost sunset 
when the next victim-to-be decided to devour 
the tantalizing titbit that | 
was casting upon the wa;- 
ters of the glorious Vedder. 
He came from the elbow 
of the river, where tower- 
ing cliffs have been cut int 
by the ever-grinding 
stream, leaving a stretc!) 
of churned water, wit! 
here and there a deep an! 
quieter stretch. I was just 
lifting my rod for the 
backcast when he struck 
I couldn’t see him, but the 

(Continued on page 8&7 
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From left to right—Black bear, Alaska b 
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A Lifetime’s Observations ot 


| -ditorial Note:—Just as we go 
, j tu press with Mr. Bales’ article, 
we learn of his death. He was 
found frozen to death on the beach 
it Fox Island. He has been buried 
t n Kodiak Island, for, as Mrs. 
Kales says, “it was always his de- 
t sive to lie in the land he loved’ 


ZO WILD ss animals 
have a_ language? 
Read this narrative, 
: 4 then think it over. 
In order that you may have a 
hetter understanding of this 
article, I shall have to tell you 
a few things about the hiber- 
nation of the big Alaska 
brown bears that are found 
on the Alaska Peninsula and 
Unimak Island, the western 
range limit of Ursus gyas in 

\laska. 

These bears do not den up 
on the lower levels or on 
Irozen ground in river valleys. 
The formation of the Alaska 
Peninsula and Unimak Island 

volcanic, with many lava 
flows and intrusions. When 
these flows were cooling off, 
there were many caves, cav- 
erns, and fissures formed, and 
these make natural dens for 
bears, They are of various 


‘izes, from a den just big 
enough for a small bear to 
“queeze into, to about 20 to 
‘0 feet, or more, in length and 
hreadth; and from 2 to 6 or 

feet in height. They are 
usually found from 500 to 
1.500 feet up the mountain 
‘ide. These dens are as well 

















Bv L. L. Bales 








Note:—This story, written by one of the oldest 
Alaska bear hunters on this continent, will be interest- 
ing to our naturalists, big game hunters, and our 
sportsmen generally. We know Mr. Bales personally. 
He is now living alone on the bleak shores of Stepovak 
Bay, Alaska. He was the inspiration for the planning 
of a bear hunting trip, including the editor of Outdoor 
Life,sixteen years ago, for big browns on the Alaska 
Peninsula. Thirty-five years ago when the present 
writer was connected with the first American sports- 
men’s magazine, L. L. Bales was advertising as a guide 
at Juneau, Alaska. What Bales writes on bears is 
authentic. He has been denning up with them (or 
near them) for many years, and there is no wonder 
that he knows their language. His statement regarding 
the class of food bears eat when they first come from 
their dens in the spring corroborates our own personal 
findings, especially with grizzlies in Wyoming. 

J. A. McGuire 








The Alaska brown 
bear, largest carnivo- 
rous animal in the 
world, was first dis- 
covered by a white 
man in 1898. This 
specimen was killed 
on the Alaska Pen- 
insula by L. Taylor 
of McDermott, Ohio 
















| The Alaska Brown Bear 


known to the bears as the 
most popular cities in the 
United States are to a sight- 
seeing agent, and every year 
these dens are occupied by 
one or more bears—and not 
always the same bear or bears. 
The bottoms of these natural 
dens are covered with a fine 
volcanic dust, easily disturbed 
and very penetrating, but 
which will soon settle. 


N THE fall of the year, the 

first light snowfall puts the 
bears in motion, and they be- 
gin to get in the immediate 
neighborhood of the partic 
ular den they have selected 
for their long winter sleep. 
They wind up with a grass 
and berry diet, usually low- 
bush huckleberries and cran- 
berries, and when they make 
their final trip to the den they 
have a blanket of blubber 
under their hides from 4 to 8 
inches thick, and their stom- 
achs are empty. A bear never 
soils his winter den. His 
tracks in the lava dust lead 
up to where he lies down for 
the long sleep. The only other 
signs in the den are where he 
has urinated once or twice, 
just this and nothing more. 
The dust on the floor of the 
den is an open book to a close 
observer, and reveals every 
move the bear has made 
during his stay in the den. 
\fter the bear has gone to 
sleep, (Continued on page 8&0) 
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HERE SHOWN INCLUDE BOTH DATES. When the season is closed for a fized period the date terminating the close season is give 
CONSULT FEDERAL AND STATE LAWS in regard to sunset end sunrise provisions, as the Poderal law prohibits hunting migratory game birds from sunset re half an hour before sunrise, and some States further 
restrict shooting hou 
The term “rabbit” includes “any 
in — South), and all ot 


“quail,” the bird known as “partridge” in the Bouth; “grouse” includes Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, ruffed grouse (known as “partridge” in the North and “pheasant” 
nembers of the family except prairie chickens, ptarmigan, and sage hens; ‘‘introduced pheasant” is restricted to Old World pheasants 



















































































































































oe 8 ARE ADVISED to pele from State game commissioners the full text of game in Btates where hunting is contemplated, as PROVISIONS OF MINOB IMPORTANCE ARE OMITTED FROM THIS 
OUNDLAND and MEXICO are not inc “ uded in the tables, but are summarized in the last two paragraphs below. 
open eeusone ballot on ‘Game Laws for the Season 1930 .”' and a directory of game a tion officials may be had free, when issued, on application to the <picaeiaceagerts of ies clay 4: ens D. C. 
{ BIG GAME UPLAND GAME | 
Strate Introvec | 
| Dt Moose Rasair Sgutrret Qua Grouse Pratate Caiceen Pus arvana Wip Ten«er 
j 
1 1-D sis Nov. 1-Jan. 31 N 0-Fe 20 ‘i Nov. 15, 1934 ..... Dec. 1- Mar. 31.0% 1 | 
2 g. 20 1-Dee. 310°* ‘ AOE 2 SERES eae > | 
3 Oct. 1 4 Nov. 1-Dec. 31$* sia eee -. No open season..| Oct. 16-Nov. 15* 3 | 
4 1 1 Dee, t-Jan. 31% --| Dee. 15, 1931 Dee. 15, 1931... Nov. 10-Nov. 15¢ 4] 
5 slifornia Sept. 14 Dec. 1-Dec. 31 ¢ Dec. 1-Dec. 31 * a --. No open season .... No open season - 5 | 
6 | Colora: ’ wt. 1 No open season Sept. 15, 1932_. No open season No open season 6 | 
7 | Connecticut N 1-Dee, 15 Oct. 8, 1931 es ---------, Oct. 20-Nov. 23¢ <a : 7 
8 | Delawa: v. 15- Dee. 31 15-Dee. 31 . No open season _.. - 8 | 
9 | District of Columbia ¢ \ 1-Feb. 1 Vv 1 »pen season No open season mae a No open seas ee 
10 | Florida 20-D ig = a Nov. 20-Feb. 15 3 Nov. 20- Feb. 15+ . No open season ...' Nov. 20-Feb. 15°. 10 | 
1-D ! 20-Mar. 13 * N 20-Mar.1* No open season ...'...... ‘ ‘ No open season _... Nov. 20-Mar. 1. ll | 
t 31 : Nov. 1-Jan. 31 f - alla aekoa nica ate i .-| Nov. 1-Jan. 31fc . 12 | 
No open season ¢ No open season ¢__!. 13 | 
), 1939 Nov. 10-Jan. 31 Sept. 1- De . Nov. 10- Dec. 103 15... Nov. 10-Nov. 15o" Sept. i My 
Oct. 1-Jan. 10 Aug. 1-Oct. 31 $ ..| Nov lec, 2f 20. No open season .. No open season “ 1S | 
Oct. 1-Dee. 31 N : No open season... Nov. 1, 1932 — 16) 
‘ Aug. 1-Jan. 31 $*.! N No open season . 22 No open season ... _ a 17 |} 
\ 15 2 Aue. 1-Nov. 30 Nov. 15-Jan. 1. No open season. Nov 15, 1932 be -| 18 | 
Dec. 1 15¢ Oct. 1-Jan. 15 8 ‘ No open season ..| No open season ...| Mar. 5-Apr. 5... 19 | 
Oct. 16-N ) as Oct. 1-Oct. 31 $ Oct. 1-Oct. 31 ean ..--------| No open season 20 
i 1, 1931 Nov. 10-Dec. 31 * : . 10- Dee. 31 Nov. 10-Dec. 31 *.; 21 
f D Dec. 6 a8. Oct. 20 Nov, 20 No open season . Oct. 20-Nov. 200°. ........ =} 22 
od i5s-N ) , " Oct. 25-Oct. 31% . Oct. 25-Oct. 31¢ No open season. | 2 
=< 25 ) \ Oct. 15-Jan. 1g Sept. 16, 1931....-| Oct. 15-Nov. 1g"... No open season 24 
o -D id Oct. 1-D: 31 E beac .-| No open season ..| Apr. l-Apr. 15d°..' 25- 
fi Dec. 1, 1933 June 1-Nov. 30 No open season ... No open season ..| Dec. 1-Dec. 31... 26 
a Uct. 15-Nov. bd aoa a Sept. 16-Sept. 25 No open season ..| No open season. - 27 
No open season Oct. 1-Dec. 31 No open season No open season No open season ..., 28 
& 0 1-Oct. Sidt* Nov. 1-Dee. 31 No open season ( I meee 2 
z Oct. 15-Nov. 30° | No ope ason Oct. 1-Feb, 28 .- Oct. 1, 1935 Oct. 1-Noy. 30° et BO Aw : No open season *_ 30 
Dec. 17-D Nov. 10-Dee.15 bs 10-Dee. 15 *. Nov. 10-Dec. 15 Nov. 10-Dee. 15¢*.| No open season 31 
) N 10-Nov. 20... Sept. 1-Sept. 5 No open season Nov. 10-Nov. 20 32 
Oct. 15 No open seasor Oct. 15-Jan, 31 ¢* N 1-Nov. 15 . 33 
No open se N 1-Dee. 31 N Dee. 31 34 
Oct. 1-J N 20-Feb. 15 N 1, 1931 Nov. 20-Feb. 15. 35 
N » as0n No open season Ne 16 Oct. 16 4.) Sept. 16-Ort. 16 Ee - is “4 
No open scaso Nov. 15-Jan. I 1 N No open season t : 37 
N 15, 1931 31 N 5 No open seasor Nov. 15, 1991 38 
Sept. 15-Oct. 20.3" No open season : Sept. 15-Oct. 15% No« Sept. 10-Oct. 20° No open seasor No open. season *..| No open season. _- } 39 
Se 15. Oct. 20°. No open season Sept. 15-Oct. 20 $+) No open season Oct. 15-Oct. 31 * No open season. Oct. 15-Oct. 31° No open season : 
Dec. 1-Dec. 154° Nov. 1-Nov. 0 Nov. I v. 30% N ‘I Nov. 1-Nov. 8 eel Site Nov. 1-Nov. 15°. Nov. 1-Nov. 15¢ 40 
} No Nov. I 31 No 1 N Nov. 1-Dee. 31 eaceeiieeeataass Nov. 1-Dec. 31. **_! = aaasf 
Aug ige Sept 1-Mar.1 Sept. 1-Mar. If N No open season s Nov. 27-Mar. 1* 412 
No N No open season *.. No open acason *.| No open season *..\. 22... o--| 4 
De ine t June 1-Jan. If N No open season ..| No open season * Nov. 15-Jan. le... 4 
N 16-D 31 Oct. 1-Jan. 31t* De: No open seaso sept. 1 Sept. 4* No open season...| Nov. 16-Dee oe 45 
Oct. 20-Oct. 30 No open season * No open season *..| No open seagon..-!_.........- 46 
N 10 ” ae a8 Oct. 1-Feb. 28 Oct. 1-Oct. 31f Sept. 15-Nov. 30 " .--- Sept. 15, 1932 47 
a Nov. 15-D: . Nov. 15-Jan. 31 *_| Sept. 1-Jan. 31¢...| Nov. 15-Jan. 31 Noy. 15-Jan. 31_. x ae S open season... Nov. 1S: Jan. 31...| 48 
49 | Washingto No open seas . ’ . . , | *) *) 49 
0 West Virginia Dec. 1-De a Oct. 15- Dee. 31 Sept. 16-Nov. 30 *.| Nov. 1-Nov. 30 Oct. 15-Nov. 30. .---| No open season...) Oct. 15- a 30. 50 
1 | Wisconsin Dec, 1-D 7 pen seas Nov. I-Jan. 1f Novy. 1I-Jan. 1¢ N Ler 1 8 1 No n season No ason No open season . as as 51 
52 | Wyoming Sept. 15-% lige } ri a . os Aug » at 139 No open season® No ason Aug. 15, 1939 52 
53 | Alberta® Nov. 1-Dee 14 ¢4_! 3 1-Dec. ligt? No open season*.. No oper m. No open season. . antic —— 
54 “Brit ( bia* Sept. 15-D t. 1-D lids one e ° s 4 (*) ® a a M 
5 | Manitoba® + 21 Os ; No open season. No open season No open season No open season ._. ee 
< D New Br h Sept. 1 ) ( OF No open season ee as ee ae 
= 57s North t Territories * Sept. 1 1 Mar. 310° Sept. 1-Dec. 31... Sept. 1-Dec. 31. _.} SAS RES tees 67 
. 8 Nova Scotia* Ot Vt 15 16-> 5o* Nov. 1-Feb. 28 No open season No open season... 58 
< Ontar t. 15-3 Sept. 15-Nov.25¢ No open season No open seasor No open season No open season No open season. ..| No open season __ 59 
60 | Prince Ldward Island Nov. 1-Feb. 1 No open season ‘ = No open season. ..'..... --| @ 
61. Quele «pt. 1 t1oeD st Oct. 15-Ja i Sept. 1-Dee. 15 Sa | 61 
62 | Saskatchewa N moo M4 . 15-Dee. 14 No oper season ; 62 
63 k \ Aug. l-Mar. 1 Sept. 1-Mar. 15 15 = 63 
MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS ** OTHER GAME 
Te ee Federal requisitions or Sutelsea) iia aac (Season 1 in States and Provinces not mentioned, except on bear) 
STATE — - 
Sagttge : aie Wooncock Se INULE Dove aioe | Mountain Saeee 
Jen left | 
no evens 20 iD Stal Alaska -----.| Aug. 20-Dec. 31. 34 
1-5 1 1-Jan. 31 Dec. 1-Dee. 31 Nov. 20-Jan. 31 * 1 Idaho No open season.* 
t. 1-Dee. 15 Sept. 1-Dec. 15 2 Wyoming .-| No open season. * 
Cct. 16-5 31 Oct. 16-N 30 Sept. 1-Dee. 15 * 3 Alberta Sept. 1-Oct. 31. 
Jan. 31 Nov. I-Jan. 31 Nov. 15- Dee. 15 Sept. 1-Dec. 15 # Alabama Br. Columbia...) Sept. 1-Nov. 15.0" 
Jan. 158 Oct. 1-Jan. 15 Sept. 1-Sept. 30 ¢ 5 Alaska Northwest Ter_.| Sept. 1-Feb. 28. 
t D 1 Sept. It Ds sh No open season 6 Arizona Yukor Aug. 1-Mar. 1. 
Oct. 1-5 15 Oct, 1-Jan. 15 Oct. 20-Nov. J9 No open season 7) Arkansas | 
Oct. 16-) 1 Oct. 16-Jan. 31 15-Dec. 15 Sept. 1-Dee. 15 * 8 | California - H 
° 1-J 1 1-Jon. 31 »v. 10-Dee. 10 eason 9 Georgia | . 
d O-Jan. 31° 20-Jan. 31...) No open scasor $1... 10. Idaho Pranmican 
Louisiana 
N 1 by 1-Jan. 31 Dec. 1-Dee. 31 Nov. 20-J 31° 11 | Michigan j 
Met . Oct. 1-Jan. 15 Sept. 1-D 15 12 Minnesota Nlaska Sept Fs 
Sept. 24-Dee. 31 No open season Sept. 1-Sept. 30 13. Mississippi... No open season Washington | 
Ovt ! Oct an. I Oct. 15-Nov. 14 No open season 14.) New Mevico Oct. 10-Oct. 31 Manitoba Oct 1-Oet 20. 
Sept 1 pt. 16-Dee. 31 Oct. 15-Nov. 14 No open 15 Oct. 15- Nov. 15.2 | Northwest Ter Sept. 1-Dec. 31 
Sept i Sept. 16-De | No 1 se Aso! Sept. 1-Ort. 15 1 na.) Oct. 1-Jan. 15. Quebec Nov. I-Jan. 31 
1-J 1 Nov. 1-Dee. 31 Nov. 15-Dee. 15 Sept. 1-Dee. 15 17 | nprotected.* Yukon ! Sept. l-Mar. 15. 
1-J 1 Nov. 1-Jan. 31 D 1-De Dec. 1-Jan. 31 N 1-Dee. 15 
t. 16-Dee 31 ¢.) Sept. 16-Dee. 31 Oct. 1-Oct. 31... No open season N 16-De 1 
1-Jan. 31 Nov. l-Jan. 31 Nov. 10- Dec. 10 Nov. 10-Dec. 15° No 15-Jan st Sace Hex | 
t. 16-D, 1°. Sept. 16-Dee. 31 *_) Oct. 20-Nov. 19 No pete season ) Open seaso 
N ~ 1 Dd 1 Oct. 15-Oct. 31 o on Sept. I-June 14 | 
2 16-D 1 No open season Sept. 16-Nov. 30 Kept 6 Det 1 Sept. 1-June 30.4 California 15. 
< N 1-Ja 1 I Dee. 31 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Nov. 20-Jan. 31 ¢ k. Apr. 1-June 30.4 Idaho 
be Sept 24-J 7 10- Dec. 10 Sept. 15-Nov. 30 Sept. 1-Dee. 15_. ug. 20-June 30. Montana Sept. 25. 
fa Sept. 16- De 1 a Sept. 16-Nov. 30 No open seaso Nevada July 25-Aug. 3° | 
a pt. 16- D 1 No open season Sept. It v. 30..| Sept. 1-Sept. 15 South Dakota ‘open season.* | 
“ t. We De 1 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 1-Dee. 15 Utah . No open seasons | 
& 29 | New Hampshire Sept. 16-Dec. 31 Oct. 1-Oct. 31 Sept. 1-Nov. 30¢_! No » season Carinov Washington *) i 
Z 30 | New Jersey. : Jot. 1-Jan. 3 det. 15-Nov. | Sept. 1-Nov. 30..-| No open season Wyoming......_| Aug. 16-Aug. 18.2 | 
| 
31 | New Mexico.._- Oct. 16—Jan. 31 ..-.| Sept. 1-Nov. 30.. 31 
32 | New York . Sept. 24-Jan. 7 Oct. 1-Oct. 31 Sept. 24-Nov. 30. . .| 32.) Alaaka Aug. 20-Dec. 31° 
33 Long Isiand_- Oct. 16-Jan. 31 Oct. 1-Oct. 31 - Sept. 24-Nov. 30._.| No open season.... 33 > Alberta Nov. 1-Dee. 14.4 DAYS EXCEPTED 
| 34) North Carolina... Nov. I-Jan. 31 Dec. 1- Dec. 31...) Sept. 1-Nov. 30*..) Nov. 20-Jan. 31 34 Br. Columtia Sept. 1-Dee. 15. c%* pcnmtiseanipint 
| 35 North Dakota cpt. 16-Dec. 14 Oct. 1-Oct. 16 No open season No open senson..... 35 Manitoba Nov. 21-Nov. 30.¢° 
DST SR ona isdconnennusene Sept. If Dee. 31.) Se Oct. 15-Nov. l4..| Nov. 1-Nov. 30 * 36 «Northwest Ter__| Sept. I-Feb. 28. + All hunting is prohibited oa— 
37 | Oklahoma anekeae Oct. 16-Jan. 31 Oct. 16-Jan. 31 Nov. 15-Dec. U5..| Sept. 1-Nov. 30... 37 Saskatchewa N 15-Dee. 14.9 | 
38 | Oregon a z - Oct. 1-Jan. 15 Oct. 1-Jan. 15 ies Ort 1-Nev. 30... 1 38. «Yukon Aug. 1-Mar. 1. Sundays.—In ali States and Prov. 
39 | Pennsvivania ... x Oct. 1-J 15 Oct. 15-Nov. 14...) Oct. 15-Nov. 14___| Sept. 1- Nov. 30¢_ No open season. . 39 inces east of the 105th mendian, 
OP 1 Oe SEES occa ccabssesdcunns Oct. l-Jan. 15 Oct. 1-Nov. 30. Nov. l-Nov. 19...) Sept. 1-Nov. 30...) No open season._.| 40 except Illinois, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Rhode Island, Texas, Wis- 
41 | South Carolina_..._- . Nov. 1-Jan. 31 Nov. 1-Jan. 31...) Dec. 1-Dec. 31 Sept. 1-Nov. 30...! Nov. 20-Jan. 31¢.| 41 Eux consin, and Quebec 
2 | South Dakota.......... -..| Sept. 16-Dee 31 Sept. 16-Dec. 31..) No open season Sept. 16- Nov. 30..| No open season 42 j 
43 | Tennessee. ....--..-.... v. I-Jan. 31 Nae: todas sic No open eileen Sept v.30 ©] Sept. 1-Dee. 15 3 fae ae Ree re des on fife Hecally in 
44 | Texas....... cau = -.-| Oct. 16-Jan. 314.) Oct. 16-Jan. 31¢._| No open season ._.| Sept. 1-Oct. 31 *._| Sept. 1-Oct. 31 44 | sliforoia and North Carolina 
45 Utahs emaoun a Oct. 1-Dee. 31 * Oct. 1-Dec. 31 * ‘ .-| No upen season No open season *..| 45 Idaho | Tuesdays.—For waterfowl! on the 
| 46 | Vermont. ..-.--- minine Sept. 16-Dee. 31 * Sept. 16-Nov. 30..) Oct. 1-Oct. 31. ...| No open season *. open season...| 46 Montana 1 ov. 15.° | Susquehanna Flats and Chester 
47 | Virginia . Nov. 1-Jan. 31 Nov. 1-Jan. 31 Nov. 15-Dec. 15...) Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Septet 15...| 47 | Pennsylvania.._| Dec. 1-Dee. 15.¢° | River in Maryland and locally in 
j 48 | Washington e-eeee-| Oct. I-Jan. 15 Oct. 1-Jan. 15 - ----.--| Oct. I-Nov. 30. N n 48 | Virginia ---| Dee. 15-Dee. 31° | California 
i 49 | West Virgin Ae i Sept. 10-Dec. 31... Sept. 16-Dee. 31_.| Nov. 15-Dec. 15._| Sept. 1-Nov. 30 open 49 | Washington... *) | 
50 | Wisconsin Siueiae a Sept. 16-Dec. 20 *.' Sept. 16-Dec. 20_.| No open seasor Sept. 16-Nov. 30. pen season 50 | Wyoming... No open season.* | Wednesdays.—For ducks and coots 
51 | Wyoming....-.- ae --| Sept. 16-Dec. 16..' Sept. 16-Dec. 16 .--.--| Nu open season No open season...| 51 | Br. Columbia__.| No open season. | — in Wisconsin. 
! | Wednesdays, Thursdays.—For wa- 
= i ieee —* eee tala iaaais | terfowl east of Blue Ridge Moun- 
52 | Alt : Sept. 15-Dee. 14 ¢.|......... ...-| No open season *.| No open’season...| 52 | tains in Virginia. 
53 | British Columbia *__- Sept. 15-Dee. 31¢ ----------| No open season. . - SS sia 53 Moontain Goat | oti ays.—For waterfo 
| 54) Manitoba® s AERA Sept. 15-Nov. 30.-| "No open season... -| No open season_— |" No open seasom---| 54 | fe California, Masyland, and Nowth 
< 55 ew Brunswick aaeieidatae Oct. 1-Nov. 30¢.__| Oct. 1-Nov. 301... itt : 55 a aes z eee Carolina, and for other game in 
a 56 Northwest Territories Sept. 1- Dec | 2 56 Oklahoma. 
=< 57 | Nova Scotia* Oct. 1-Nov. 30....| Oct. 1-Nov. 30_... 57 | Alaska. .... Aug. 20-Dec. 31.* 2 
1 58 | Ontario Sept. 1-Dec. 15¢__| Sept. 15-Nov. 30. 58 || Idaho... - ‘o open season. | Days when snow is on the 
5 59 | Prince Edward Island Sept. 15-Nov. 30_.| Sept. 16-Nov. 30..! 59 | Alberta Sept. 1-Oct. 31.6 | ground.—In New Jersey, Dela- 
60 | Quebec Sept. 1-Dec. 15._.| Sept. 1-Dee. 15...-/ 60 | Br. Colum Sen 1-Dee it ware, Virginie, and locally on all 
61 | Saskatchewan Sept. 15-Dee. 34..'.... concel 61 | Northwest Ter..| Sept. 1-Mar. game except waterfowl in Mary- 
62 | Yukon. pacecciec PER Sept. I-Dec. 14 ae 6 i Yekou........ | ‘Aug. 1-Mar ne | land. 
Lo —— _ tasaiicnaiimiaic - caiiaialiaicianii 








* See “Additional Provisions and Exceptions" below *Laws or regulations of 1930 not received. t Local exceptions (see “Game Laws for the Season 1930-31"). t Certain species. o Males only. 
** Under the regulations for the protection of migratory birds, the ecaso n is closed on the band-tailed pigeon, swan, wood duck, eider duck, bobolink (reedbird, ricebird), suk, auklet, bittern, crane, fulmar, gannet, grebe, guillemot, 
gull, heron, jaeger, loon, murre, petre!, puffin, shearwater, tern 4d all shorebirds eee woodcock and Wilson's snipe or jac ksnipe) in the United States an eider ducks may be taken during the respective bs sa 
seasons on waterfowl in the Provinces of New Brun k, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Yukon Territory, Northwest Territories, and north of Quebec-Cochrane-Winnipeg National Railway in Ontario; oan band-tailed pi 
in British Columbia, Sept. 15-Oct 
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ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 


Alabama.—Dore, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30, except in Mobile and 
Baldwin Counties, Nov. 1-Jan. 31 only. 

Alaska.—All hunting prohibited on bird and game reservations, 
and in closed areas of Kruzof and Partofshikof Islands, Eyak 
Lake, and in Keystone Canyon (including one-half mile each 
side of Richardson Highway from Valdez to Snowslide Gulch, 
and Curry and Alaska Railroad closed areas). Caribou south of 
Yukon River. Aug. 20-Dec. 31 (except in closed areas on Steese 
Highway at Twelve Mile Summit and Eagle Summit, no open 
season); north, no close season. Deer (male with horns 3 inches 
jong) east of long. 138° only (southeastern Alaska), Aug. 20- 
Nov. 15. Moose, on Alaska Peninsula south and west of Kvichak 
River, Iliamna Lake, and portage from Kamishak Bay to 
Kakhonak Bay; sheep and goat on Kenai Peninsula east of 
Jong. 150°, and goat on Baranof and Chichagof Islands, no open 
season. Killing of females and young of moose, mountain sheep 
and deer, and mountain goat kids prohibited. Large brown and 
grizely bears, nonresidents, Sept. 1-June 20; for residents, 
Sept. 1-June 20, in drainage area to Gulf of Alaska from west 
shore of Glacier Bay to Alsek River; drainage to Gulf of Alaska 
from west shore of Yakutat Bay and west edge of Hubbard 
Glacier to Bering River; drainage to west side of Cook Inlet 
between west bank of Susitna River to its confluence with 
Yentna River, thence along west bank of Yentna River to its 
confluence with Skwentna River, thence along south bank of 
Skwentna River to summit of Alaska Range and old portage 
from Kakhonah Bay on Iliamna Lake to Kamishak Bay; all of 
Alaska Peninsula south and west of Kvichak River, Iliamna 
Lake, and old portage from Kakhonak Bay to Kamishak Bay; 
and‘on islands of Hawkins, Hinchinbrook, Montague, Yakobi, 

and Shuyak; in rest of Territory; residents, no close season. 
Black bear, no close season. x 

Arizona.—Black tail or mule deer, bear, and wild turkey, south of 
Gila River, and bobwhite, Mearns’s quail, rail, gallinule, through- 
out State, no open season. Quail (Gambel’s, scaled), in Navajo 
County, no open season. Coot, Oct. 16-Nov. 30. Mourning 
dove, Sept. 1-Dee. 15. yo July 15-Aug. 31. Peecary 
or jarelina, Nov. 1-Jan. Squirrels, Sept. 1-Oct. 31, except 
Kaibab scuirrel, in nantly pat south of Gila and Salt River 
base meridian, Chiricahua and Arizona tree squirrels, no open 
season. 

Arkansas.—Deer (male), turkey gobbler, Nov. 10-Nov. 15 and 
Dec. 20-Jan. 1; gobblers, additional open season in State, Apr. 1- 
Apr. 30. Squirrel, in Chicot, Desha, and Lonoke Counties 
May 15-June 15 and Oct. 1-Jan. 1; in Ashley, Bradley, Calhoun, 
Cleveland, C olumbis 1, Dallas, Drew, Garland, Grant, Hot 
Spring, Lafayette, Lincoln, Ouachita, and Union Counties, 

1-Jan. 1; in Marion County, no close season. Rail, Sept. 1- 

30. Gallinule, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. 

—Deer (male, except spike buck), in Districts 2, 244, 
and 3, Aug. 1-Sept. 14; in Districts 1, 4, 4%, 4%, 23, 24, 25 
and 26, Se 7 16-Oct. 15; in District 1% (mule deer must have 
3 or more branches to each antler), Sept. 16-Oct. 15; in District 
14, Sept. 1-Oct. 15. Bear, in Districts 1, 14, 2, and 2%, no 
close season. Mountain and valley quail, in District 1'», Nov. 1- 
Dec. 31. Bobwhite, in State, no open season. Waterfowl, in 
Districts 4, 434, 4a, 4e, 19, 20, 20a. 21, and 22, may be hunted 
only on Wednesdays, Saturdays, Sundays, legal holidays, and 
opening and closing days of open season, and in District 4a 
waterfowl may not be hunted on said days before § a.m. Dove, 
in Districts 4, 414, and 43 4, Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Gallinule, Oct. 1- 
Nov. 30. — counties in each game district see ‘‘Game Laws, 
1930-31.” 

Cusmniainatieetiee owner of agricultural lands, member of family, 
or employee, may kill with shotgun or under permit, with 
rifle, on own lands deer destroying fruit trees or growing crops, 
but must report killing to commissioners within 12 hours 

Delaware.— Dove, New Castle County, Sept. 1-Dee. 1. 

District of Columbia.—Hunting permitted only on marshes of 
Eastern Branch, north of Anacostia Bridge, and on Virginia 
shore of Potomac. 

Florida.—Deer, wild turkey, in Collier C ounty, no open season. 
Quail, in Collier County, Nov. 20-De Ducks may be 
taken on Iamonia, Jackson, and Micccouk Lakes in Leon 
and Jefferson Counties on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
only of each week during open season. Rail, Sept. 15-Nov. 30. 
Gallinule, Nov. 20-Nov. 30. 

Ceorgia.— Deer, in Dade, Dawson, Catoosa, Chattooga, Fannin, 
Gilmer, Gordon, Habersham, Lumpkin, Murray, Pickens, 
Rabun, Stephens, Towns, Union, Walker, White and Whit- 
tield Counties, no open season. Fox s,uirrel, no open season. 
Quail, in Pierce County, may be hunted on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays only. Dove, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30 

Idaho.— Deer, mountain goat, in Adams, Blaine, Boise, Butte, 
Custer, Elmore, Lemhi, and Valley Counties, and in Idaho 
County south of Main Salmon and east of Little Salmon, 
Oct. 6-Oct. 31; in Clearwater County north and west of North 
Fork and Little North Fork Clearwater River, Oct. 15-Nov. 30; 
in rest of Clearwater County, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; and in rest of 
Idaho County, Oct. 1-Nov. 15: deer, in Clark, Fremont. Jefferson, 
Madison, and Teton Counties, Oct. 11-Oct. 20; in Benewah 
Bonner, Boundary, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, Nez Perce, and 
Shoshone Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30; in Gem County, Oct. 6- 
Oct. 31; in Bannock, Bear Lake, Caribou, Franklin, Oneida, 
Power, and Twin Falls Counties, Oct. 20-Oct. 30; in Washington 
County, Oct. d-Oct. 31. Mountain sheep (ram only—under 
special license. Fee, nonresident, $50, resident, $25). in Valley 
and Lemhi Counties only, Oct. 15-Oct. 25. . Elk, in Clearwater 
and Idaho Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15: in Clark, Fremont, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and Teton Counties, Dec. 1-Dee. 15; in Franklin 
County, Oct. 20-Oct. 30. Deer, elk. mountain ycat, mountain 
heep, no open season, except above. Bear in Benewah, 
Bonner, Boundary, Clearwater, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, Nez 
Perce, and Shoshone Counties, Sept. 1-May 31; in rest of State 
no close season. Waterfowl, coot, Wilson's snipe, in Boundary 
Bonner, Kootenai Benewah, and Shoshone Counties, Sept. 16- 
Dec. 31. (See ame Laws, 1930-31," for local seasons on 
upland game birds.) 

Mlinois.—Scuirrel, in northern zone, Sept. 1-Dec. 1; in central 
zone, Aug. 1-Dec. 1; in southern zone, Ju'y 1-Dec. 1 For 
counties in each zone, see ‘Game Laws, 1930-31."') 

Kpnsas.—For squirrel, Aug. an. 31; other scuirrels. no open 

season. Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Se pt. 16-Nov. 30 

Kentucky.—(Coot, Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

Louisian Deer, in Concordia, Avoyelles, Rapides, Vernon, and 
all parishes north thereof, Dec. 1-Jan. 15; in parishes south, 
Nov. l-Jan. ! 

Maine. —Deer, Oct. 16-Nov. exeept in Andros 
land, Kennebec, Knox, 8 nll Sagadahoc and York 
Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30 and in Hancock ‘ashington 
Counties, Nov. 1-Dec. 15. Hare, rabbit, in Androscoggin, 
Cumberland, Sagadahoc, and York Counties, Oct. 1-Feb. 25 
Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30. (See also ‘‘Game Laws, 1930-31.") 

Maryland. —Deer (male—having 6-inch antler in Allegany 
County and within game preserves inclosed with 7-foot fence 
in Washington County, Dec. 1-Dec. 15; in Garrett County 
Dec. 1-Dec. 3 Squirrel, dove, additional open season, Sept. 1- 
Sept. 30, hte in Allegany and Garrett Counties, Oct. 1- 
Nov. 9 only. Squirrel, Nov. 10-Dec. 31, and dove, Noy. 10- 
Dec. 15, in Baltimore, Harford, and Howard Counties. Wild 
turkey, quail, Garret County, Nov. 10, 1931. Grouse in Garrett 
County, Nov. 10-Dec. 1. 

Massachusetts.— Deer, in Berkshire, Franklin, Hampshire, and 
Hampden Counties, Dec. 1-Dec. 13; in Nantucket County 
ho open season. European hare, in Be’ rkshire County. no close 
season. Quail, in Essex, Hampden, Hampshire, Middlesex 
Nantucket, Norfolk, and Worcester Counties, no open season 
Pheasant, in Nantucket County, Oct. 20-Nov. 2: pheasant 
crouse, in Dukes County, no open season. Waterfowl, Wilsor 
énipe, coot, in Dukes and Nantucket Counties and south and 
east of Cape Cod Canal in Barnstable County, Oct. 1-Jan. 15 

Michigan.—Director of conservation may shorten or close seasor 
or otherwise restrict the taking of any species of game Deer, 
in Upper Peninsula and in Alcona, Alpena, Benzic, Cheboygan, 
Crawford, loseo, Kalkaska, Leelanaw, Montmorency, Ogemaw 
Oscoda, Otsego, Presque Isle, and Roscommon Counties only 

ower Peninsula, Nov. 15-Nov. 30. Rabbit, Lower Peninsula, 
Oct. 15-Jan. 1; Upper Peninsula, Oct. 1-Jan. 31. Grouse 
Prairie chicken, introduced pheasnnt, in Upper Peninsula, no 
open season 

Minnesota.—Bear, in 1930, Nov. 15-Nov. 25; in 1931, Apr. 15- 

ay 5 

Mississippi.—Dove, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. Boards of supervisors 
may shorten seasons. For local regulations apply to sheriff or 
county clerk. 
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Montana.—Deer, either sex, in Flathead, Glacier, Lake, Lincoln, 
Madison, Mineral, and Sanders Counties, and in part of ae 
County, Oct. 15-Nov. 15; deer, either sex, in B a of Raval 
County, Sept. 20-Oct. 20; deer, in Blaine, Carbon, Canis, 
Custer, Dawson, Garfield, Musselshell, McCone, Petroleum, 
Phillips, Powder River, Prairie, Richland, Roosevelt, Rosebud, 
Treasure, Valley, Yellowstone, and parts of Big Horn, Fergus, 
Glacier, and Pondera Counties, no open season. Elk, in Flat- 
head, Glacier, Madison, Pondera, and parts of Gallatin, Lewis 
and Clark, Missoula, and Powell Counties, Oct. 15-Nov. 15; 
in part of Lewis and Clark County, Nov. 1-Nov. 15; in parts 
o ewis and Clark and Teton Counties, Oct. 15- Dec 1; in 
Gris e County and in part of Powell County, Nov. 10-Nov. 12; 
in Jefferson County (bulls only), Nov. 12-Nov. 14; in part of 
Ravalli County, Sept. 20-Oct 20; and in Park County, Oct. 15- 
Dec. 20; in rest of State, no open season. Commission may make 
regulations affecting open seasons and the hunting of elk. 

Nevada.—Fish and game commissioners fix season on deer with 
branched horns, and upland game, and boards of county com- 
missioners may shorten or close season entirely. Sage hens 
Wednesdays, Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays only, July 25- 
Aug. 3. 

New Hampshire.— Deer, in Coos County, Oct. 15-Nov. 30; in 
Carroll County, Nov. 15-Dec. 15; in Cheshire County, Dec. 1- 
Dec. 15; in Grafton County, Nov. 1-Dec. 15: in rest of State, 
Dec. 1-Dec. 31. Ruffed grouse, in Coos and Cheshire Counties, 
no open season. Cock pheasant, in Hillsboro, Merrimack, 
Rockingham, and Strafford Counties only, Nov. 1-Nov. 6. 
Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 

New Jersey Quail, in Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Hunterdon, Morris 

Passaic, Somerset, Sussex, Union, and Warren Counties, March 
15,1933. Ruffed grouse, in Essex, Hunterdon, Mercer, Middlesex, 
Monmouth, Somerset, and Union Counties, Mar. 9, 1932 

New York.—C mninion may shorten open season on game (see 

“Game Laws, 1936-31""). Deer (male), in Adirondacks, Oct. 15- 
Nov. 15, except in Greene County, Nov. 1-Nov. 8; on own 
land with shotgun only in Dutehess County, Nov. 1-Nov. 15; 
in Ulster, Sullivan, Rensselaer, Delaware, Columbia, and 
Orange Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 15; in rest of State, no open 
season. Bear, unprotected, in Clinton, Delaware, Essex, 
Franklin, Greene, and Ulster Counties, but license and tag 
required to possess them from Nov. 25 to Oct. 15. Varying 

hare. Oct. 15-Mar. 1. Cottontail rabbit, Oct. 15-Jan. 31, except 

i F Ontario, Orleans, Livingston, Monroe, Niag: 

a, Schuyler, Tompkins, and Onondaga Counties, Oct. 1 
Mar. 31. Fox seuirrel, no open season. Quail, in Saadhaon 
Greene, Orange, Putnam, Rensselaer, Sullivan, and Westchester 
Counties, Nov. 15-Nov. 30. Pheasant, in Essex County, no 
open season (1931). Grouse or partridge in Gree ne, Delaware, 
Ulster, Rockland, Columbia, Putnam, Dutchess, Rensselaer, 
Sullivan, Orange, Schoharie, and Westchester Counties, Oct. 15- 
Nov. 30. 

Long Istand.—Varying hare, Oct. 15-Mar. 1. Cottontail 
rabbit, Nov. 1-Dec. 31. Foz acuftrel, no open season 

North Carolina.—S<utrrel, east of and including Person, Orange 
Chatham, Moore, Richmond, and Scotland Counties, Oct. 15-Jan 
15; in rest of State, Sept. 5-Jan. 1. Gallinule, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. 

North Dakota.—White-breasted and sharp-tailed grouse Sept. 16- 
Oct. 16. Ruffed grouse in Bott neau, Cavalier, Pembina, and 
Rolette Counties only, Oct. 7-Oct. 16. Coot, no open season 

Ohio.— Rail, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. ° Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 

Oklahoma.—Quail may not be hunted except on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday of each week during open se ason and on Thanks- 
giving Day and Christmas and New Year's Days or the pre- 
ceding Saturdays, if they fall on Sundays. 

Oregon—East of Cascades: Bear, in Klamath County, Nov. 1- 
Nov. 30; in rest of District, no close season. Franklin's grouse, 
no open season. Mountain or plumed and California or valley 
quail, in Crook, Deschutes, Gilliam, Klamath, Lake, Morrow, 
Sherman, Umatilla, and Wasco Counties only, and Chinese 
pheasant. in Baker. Crook, Deschutes, ‘Gilliam, Grant, Hood 
River, Klamath, Morrow, Umatilla, Union, Wallowa, and 
Wasco Counties only, open 9 days during October—Oct. 1, 5 
$, 12, 15, 19, 22, 26, and 29, 1930; Chinese pheasant in Malheur 
County, Oct. 1-Oct. 31. 

West of Cascades: Bear, in Jackson and Josephine Counties, 
Nov. 1-Nov. 30; in rest of District, no close season. Franklin's 
grouse, no open season. Chinese pheasant, in Clatsop, Curry, 
Lincoln, and Tillamook Counties, no open season; mountain 
or plumed, and California or valley quail in Coos, Curry, Douglas, 
Jackson. Josephine, and Yamhill Counties only, Oct. 15-Oecet. 31. 

Pennsylvania.— Communicate with Board of Game Commissioners, 
Harrisburg, for changes in open seasons and other restrictions 
on hunting. Wild turkey, in Fayette, Somerset, and Westmore- 
land Counties, Oct. 15, 1931. Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30 

Rhode Island.—(ock pheasant, in town of New Shoreham (4 days 
only), Oct. 15, Nov. 5, and 19, and Dec. 3; in town of James- 
town (2 days only), Nov. 3 and 10. 

South Carolina.— Deer, in Greenville, Oconee, and Pickens Counties 
open season one day only—Jan. 1, 1931. In Lexington, Rich- 
land, and Saluda Counties, no ope nh season. 
in Bamberg County, Nov. 27-Feb. 5; in Chester, 
Fairfield, Greenville, and York ag Tg ‘eb. 1; in 
Darlington County, Dec. 24-Mar. 1; in Pickens County, Nov. 
27, 28, and Dec. 24-Mar. 1; in Edge field, Lancaster, Newberry 

ind Saluda C ounties Nov. 27-Feb. 15. Wild turkey in Cherokee 
County, Nov. 27-Feb. 1; in Greenville County, open season 
one day, Jan. 1 193 1; in Laneaster County, Nov. 27-Feb. 15 
Between September 1 and Thanksgiving Day rabbits may be 
hunted without firearms and squirrels without dogs. D¢ 
also Sept. 1-Sept. 30 

South Dakota.— Jer (male with visible horns), in Meade. Law- 
rence, Pennington, Custer, and Fall River Counties only, Nov. 1- 
Nov. 20. Chinese, ring-necked, or English ruffed 
grouse, prairie chickens, pinnated, white-breasted, or harp- 
tailed grouse, and sage grouse may only be taken under regul 
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tions of Game and Fish Commission, Pierre 

Tennessee.— Deer in Carter, Cheatham, Johnson, Sullivan, and 

nicoi Counties, no open seasc Pheasant, m Carter, Greens 

Unicoi, and Washington C« No 20-Dee. 20. Qu 
in Carter County, Nov. 15-Jan. 15; in Decatur County, Dee. 10 
Feb. 20; in Fayette County, De 10-Feb. 15; in Lauderdale 
County, Dee. 10-Mar. 1; in Hardin County, Dec. 10-Feb. 1 
in Haywood County, Dec. 10-Feb. 14: in Hardeman and Madi- 
on Counties. Nov. 24-Feb. 1; in MeNairy Cou ‘ 0. 
Feb. 15; in Ro bertson Ce Nov. 15-Jan 
County, Nov. 2 in Washington Cc 2 
Jan. 15; in Cl yunty, no Open season key 





in Carter, Greene ’ and Washington (*¢ 
eason (Nov. 15, 1931 Dove in Carter Count ‘ 
in Claiborne County, no open season Rail, Sept. 1-No 0, 
Gallinule, Nov. 1-Nov. 30 

Texas.—Biack-tailed deer (male, with pronged horn), west of 








Kiver, Nov. 16-Nov. 30; deer, in Bastrop, Callahan, Eas 

Harrison, Hemphill, Hutchinson, Parker, Palo Pinto, Roberts 
San Saba, and Stephens Counties, no open season Squirrel, 
additional season Mes l-July 3 Wild turkey gobhlers, also 


Mar. 1-Apr. 30, except in Cherokee, Nacogdoches, Angelina 
San Augustine, Sabine, Tyler, Jasper. Newton, Leon, Houston 
Madison, Trinity, Grimes, Walker, San Jacinto, Polk, Mont- 
gomery, Robertson, Brazos, Burleson, Lee, Bastrop, and 
Washington Counties, Mar. 1-Apr. 30 only Wild turkey. in 
Callahan, Eastland, Stephens, Palo Pinto, Shackelford, San 


Saba, and Harrison Counties, no open season. Prairie chicken 
in Collingsworth and Wheeler Counties, June 15, 1931. Quai 
in Stephens County, no open season. Mourning dove, in North 
Zone, Sept. 1-Oct. 31; in South Zone, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. White 
nged dove, in State, Aug. 8-Oct. 31. Waterfowl, coot, Wilso 


pe, im North Zone, Oct. 16-Jan. 31; in South Zone Noy. 1- 
Jan. 31. Rac, Sept. 1-Oct | r F 
Oct. 16-Nov. 30, in South Zone 
South Zones defined in Service an 
bh SS. No #2. obtainaive: fees 
Washmnegton D. ¢ in State ganmk 








ish. and Oyster Com 10% ex 
Utah.— Waterfout, coot it lson’s in Beaver, Emery, Grand, 
Jron, Kane, Millard, Morgan Ric h San Juan, Sevier 
Uintah. Wasatch, and Washington Counties, Oct 
Duck, in Fish Lake Game Preserve, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. Com 
missioner may fix open seasons on quail, grouse age hen, and 


dove 

Vermont.— Deer, in Franklin County, Jan. 1, 1932. Ducks, on 
waters or shores of Joe’s Pond in towns of Danville, Cabot and 
Walden, Stone Pond or Shadow Lake in town of Glove 
Lake in town of Greensboro, and Groton or Lur 
town of Groton, 1937. Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30 














Virginia.—Deer, in King George, Lancaster, Northumberland, 
Richmond, Rockingham, Stafford, and Westmoreland Counties, 
no open season; in Prince George County, Dec. I-Jan a 
Sussex County, Oct. 15-Jan. 1. Bull elk with horns pl 
visible above the hair, in Bland, Craig, Giles, Montg 
and Pulaski Oounties, Dec. 1, 2, and 3. Syuirrel, in St 
County, Nov. 15-Jan. 31. Waterfowl, east of Blue 
Mountains, may not’ be hunted or killed on Wednesday or 
Thursdays during the open season, nor on Back Bay, Princ: 
Anne County, on Wednesdays, Saturdays, or Si indays 

Washington.—Open seasons on deer (male), bear, elk, + 
squirrel, and upland game birds fixed by county game 
missions. 

West Virginia.— Deer, in Marion, Marshall, Mercer, and Mingo 
Counties, no open season. Red squirrel, unprotects 

Wisconsin.—Deer (male), in Pierce, Barron, Chippewa, R 














Price, Lincoln, Langlade, Oconto, and all counties north thereof, 
Dec. 1-Dec. 10; bucks, in rest of State, and does throughout 
State in open season Squirrel in Dodge, Fond du 1 
Jefferson, Kenosha, Milwaukee, Ozaukee, Racine, Walwort! 
Washington, and Waukesha Counties, no open season; in rest 
of State, Nov. l-Jan. 1. Duck, coot, Wednesday of each w 
closed. 





Wyoming.—Deer (male with forked horns), in Albany, Camp! 
Carbon, Converse, Johnson, Natrona, Platte Sheridan 
Sweetwater Counties, Oct. 1-Oct. 15; in Hot Spring i 
Washakie Counties, Oct. 16-Oct. 30; in Big Horn ¢ 
Nov. 1-Nov. 10; in Goshen, Laramie, and Niobrara Cou 
no open season; in Lincoln, Sublette, and Uinta ¢ 
Oct. 1-Nov. 15; in Crook and Weston Counties, Oct. 15-N 15 
Elk, in Lincoln, Sublette, Sweetwater, and Uinta Count 
Oct. 1-Nov. 15; in Sheridan and Johnson Counties, Oct. 15 
Nov. 14: in Big Horn County, Nov. 1-Nov. 10; in Albany i 
Carbon Counties, Oct. 1-Oct. 15; in Crook County, Oct. 15 
Nov. 15; in Fremont Park, and Teton Counties, Sx pt. 15-N 15 
in rest of State, no open season. Bull moose, un ‘ 








permit from Commissioner, in parts of Fremont rk i 
Teton Counties, Sept. 15-Nov. 15; in parts of In and 
Sublette Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15 Male mountain shee 

in Park, Teton, and Fremont Counties, Sept. 15-Nov. 15; in 
Lincoln and Sublette Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15. Grouse (ex t 


sage grouse). in Johnson and Sheridan Counties, Oct. 1-Oer. 30 
in Lincoln, Sublette, and Sweetwater Counties, Oct. 1-Ne l 
in Campbell, Crook, Platte, and Weston Counties, Sept. 1- 


















Sept. 30; in Fremont County, Sept. 15-Oct. 1 k and 
Teton Counties, Sept. 15-Nov. 15. Sage hen, in Carbon st 
Laramie, Sheridan, and Teton Counties, no open season 

CANADA.—Communicate with Commissioner, National Park 
Canada, Ottawa, Ont., for full text of the Canadian Re 
tions on Migratory Birds. 

Alberta.— All big game must have horns at least 4 inches long 
Jeer, moose, caribou, in Forest Reserves of Rocky M t $ 
under special license, Sept. 1-Oect. 31. Deer, south of North 
Saskatchewan River and east of Canadian Pacifie Ra 
from Edmonton to MeLeod, no open season. Sharp-tarled 
grouse, north of Red Deer River only, Oct. 1-Oct. 15. Water- 
fowl, coot. gallinule, jacksntpe, Sept. 15-Dee. 14, except north of 
Clearwater and Athabaska Rivers, Sept. 1-Dee. 14 

—Open seasons on upland game is fixed 





by Order-in-Council, which may be obtained 
Commissioner, Victoria, B. C. Bull 

George, Cariboo, and Omineca Electe 
Kamloops Electoral District, north of fifty-fir 





Dec. 15; in Columbia Electoral District, Sep sl: 
in rest of Province, no open season. Bull car tern 
District, except in Mackenzie and Skeena Electoral Districts, 
Cariboo Electoral District west of Fraser River, and exeept 
south main line Canadian Pacifie Railway, Sept. 1-Dee. 15 


in rest of Province, no open season. Bull elk (wapiti), in Fe 
and Columbia Electoral Districts (except west of Columbia 
River), Sept. 15-Oct. 15; in rest of Province, no open seasor 
Male mountain sheep, in Eastern District north of Canadi 
National Railway and in Cariboo and Lillooet Electoral Dis- 
tricts south of the main Chileotin River and west of 

River, and in Fernie, Cranbrook, and Columbia 
Districts, Sept. 1-Nov. 15; in rest of Province, no open season 
Mountain goat, in Eastern District (except Nort 
Okanagan, and Grand Forks-Greenwood Elect: 
Sept. 1-Dec. 15; in Western District (except 

















Island), Sept. 15-Dee. 15. Male deer (mule, white-t 

in Eastern District (except white-tail in North and Sout! 
Okanagan and Similkameen Electoral Districts and west of 
summit of Midway Mountains in Grand Forks-Greenwood 
Electoral District, no open season), Sept. 15-Dee. 15; in Wester 
District, Sept. 15-Dec. 15, except in North and South Sa 

and Highland Districts on Vancouver Island, Sept. 15-Oct. 31 
and except on Queen Charlotte Islands and Hor Island, 1 
open season Sear (except white or Kermodeo hea 1 Easter 


District, Sept. 1-June 30; in Western District, Sept. 15-Jun 






























Band-tailed pigeon, Sept. 15-Oct ou 
snipe, in Eastern District, Se ter 
nd coot in Creston Electoral ); in 
Western District, Oct. 15-Jan 15-F ‘ 
Western District, west summit C $ I r 
District, except for migratory birds, south of Skeena and P 
pert Electoral Districts excluding t portic il “on 
toral District east of easterly railwa vard limi Alr 
Lake Railway Station on Pacific Great Eastern R 
t Electoral District. Eastern District i 
rovines 
Manitoba.— Duck, north of 53d pa 1-N 0 
New Brunswick.—Deer, on Gr ( 1 ) 
Deer Islands t thers : 
licen Oct. 1 I 
Nonre 25, 2 tw 
hear t, ¢ v1 ! G 
Manan Group. Oct. 15-Jan. 31. | Woodcock it P 
on islands in Grand Manan Group, Oct. 15 1) 
Northwest Territories.—Frema/ ? — 
mountain goat with young at foot, and their 
’ G r r General in ¢ inciul 5 t 
ter seu ! 
Nova Scotia Moose, on Cape Bret I lr 
G in Halifax, Sh Q ( 
icense m Min r. De 1 b. 14. Du ‘ 
Sept. 15-Dee. 31 
hull moose, north of Canadian Nati IR 
v. 25; south of Canadiar i Rai 
ver, and Canadian Pacifx ‘ to Her BY 
nor ) uke Superior, Oct. 20-Nov. 25 th ¢ 
Pacific and He ron Bay and north Lake Nipissing 1 Fr 
River (except on St. Joseph Island, Algoma District, N 
N 25), Nov. 1l-Nov. 25; and south of 1 Mat 
Rivers (except in Leeds, Grenville, Dundas, Stormont, G 
garry, and Carleton Counties, and in Bruce, Gre > e i 
rk Counties and territory south and west ther 
eason), Nov. 5 20. Waterfowl, W y 
ne, rail, coat nule, north and west of French and M 
Rivers and in rgian Bay waters, Sept. 1-D 15 h 
pt 15-Dee Eider duck, north of Quebec-( he 
Winnipeg li unad National Railway only, Sept. 1 
Le 15 
Quebec.— Moose ith of St. Lawrence River, Sept. 20-D 1 
Saskatchewan.—Dvrer, moose (males only caribou, north f 
Township 34, Nov. 15-Dec. 14; south of Township 35, n 
easoh 
NEWFOUNDLAND.— Hare, rabbit, ptarmigan lo Qi r 
partridge, goose, plover, curlew, snipe, or other wild or magr ry 
birds (except hawks and crow, unprotected, and except 
caiurie, or black game, no open season), Oct. 1-De 20 
MEXICO.—Deer (male), Oct. 16-Jan. 31 (in mountain hout 


table lands); in northwest region (Lower California 
mule deer, Cedros Island, no open season, Sonora and Sina 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31; south of Tropic of Canes July 1-Sept 








Antelope, mountain sheep, manatee, eason B 
Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Rabbit, Sept. 1-F ary, Aug. 1 
Feb. 28. Upland plover, Sept. 1-Sept. 30. White nged a 
Sept. 16-Nov. 30, and other doves and pigeons, Oct. 1-De $1 
Wilson's snipe, duck, goose. swan, Nov. 1-Feb. 28. Other shore 
birds, Aug. 16-Sept. 30. Wild turkey lite. Sept. 1 
Dec. 31 Alligator, Sept. 16-May 

Oct. 1-Jan. 31. Paca. armadillo, Nov Sept. 1 





Nov. 30. 


















bags 





NOTHER pheasant season has gone into the limbo 

of the past, my fourth year afield with the gaudy, 
tricky, hard-flying ringnecks in the cornfields and 
clover fields, the marshes and bushy swales of 
Michigan. 





southern 
A good year, this last, with fair luck and plenty of sport, 
and hunting companions of the kind you like to dream about 


when the season is ended. Good years, all of them, with fair 
bags of ringnecks accounted for at the end of each day in 
the field. 

Good years, but none like the first, that fall of 1925 when 
the gunners of the Wolverine state trained their 12 gauges 
for the first time on these imported aliens of the cornfields ! 

Probably nothing in the history of Michigan’s field sports 
ever attracted such universal attention from hunters of all 
sorts and stations as the opening of that first pheasant sea- 
son. Men with bird dogs, men with just dogs, and men 
with no dogs at all were waiting eagerly for the official an- 
nouncement that the ringneck could be shot. The propaga- 
tion of the birds had been begun several vears before and 
they were rapidly gaining a foothold. 

No hunting, when the time finally arrived, ever drew 

such a following afield. Men who customarily had journeyed 
«a couple of hundred miles north into the brush and timber 
country after Michigan’s peer of game birds, the ruffed 
grouse, stayed home that short week of the open season and 
hunted pheasants. Men who had not hunted anything since 
they left their boyhood farm homes, half a lifetime before, 
unearthed forgotten, dusty, 
rusty shotguns, cleaned them 
up and went out after pheas- 
ants. As for squirrels and 
rabbits, if any of them were 
shot during the ringneck sea- 
son it was because the hunters 
literally stumbled over them. 
In the sections where he was 
to be found, Michigan was 
after just one variety of 
game that fall. 

Speculation ran riot for a A 
week before the season és 
opened. How would the big 
birds behave before hunters 
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Early tracking snow, a condition very unusual for that section of 





The rewards of a later hunt. 


which is a good day’s bag 






ingnecks in 
Michigan 


By Ben East 


or dogs? Would they flush readily, or would they skulk 
and run until well out of range? Were they hard to kill, 
or did they drop to a well-placed pattern as easily as 4 
rabbit? Some sportsmen preached the gospel of 7%s, 
chilled. Others went the other way as far as BBs. 

I had had my shooting ground picked for two years. An 
uncle owned a small farm on the outskirts of Perry, a little 
village in Shiawassee County. I am sure there was no sec- 
tion in the state where pheasants were more numerous. A 
year before the season opened, sitting by the living room 
window overlooking the cornfield, my uncle counted more 
than a hundred pheasants working among the shocks. | 
have tallied forty male birds, seen from my car on a drive 
around the four sides of a square mile of farms, early in 
October. 


Left—Scrubby 

a pair on 

a cold, snowy 
morning 


LL in all, I had known for some time just where I was 
going on the first morning of the season, when it finally 
did open, and I invited four worthy friends to share this 
gunner’s paradise with me. 
Perry was 40 miles away. 
pheasants got up early. 
Enthusiasm didn’t run so very high. The memories of «!! 
four went back to a certain duck hunting trip on which | 
had likewise invited them. “Now, fellows,” I had _ told 


I warned the quartet th 


them on that occasion, “you know how it is with these little 
lakes off the main flight-ways. 
have shooting galore. 


If the big flight is in we'll 
I’ve seen that lake black with ducks. 
But if the flight isn’t in, we 
won't get a thing.” 

“Well,” they wanted to 
know, “will it be in?” 

Optimism is, I guess, 4 
besetting sin of all hunters in 
a case like that. I thought !t 
entirely likely the flight 
would be on hand. 

We went. Slept comfort- 
ably, curled in a big haymov 
all save Joe, who wa; 
bothered somewhat by the 
friendliness of the big barn 
rats that played hide and seek 
in the hay all night. We 
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Two cock pheasants each, 















r 
. 





.woke two hours before dawn, drove 5 miles to the: lake 
through autumn fog so impenetrable you could feel it, put 
out our decoys by lantern light, and waited for the hour of 
_csumrise. 

\When the hour came and nothing happened I went around 
the lake to get the ducks and my blood into circulation. With 
the blood I succeeded far better than with the ducks. I 
doubt if there was a duck in the county that morning. I 
came back to the shivering four and we gave it up. 

“The big flight wasn’t in,” I ventured when we were 
nearly home, and continued, thoughtful silence rewarded me. 


AN you blame them that they weren’t so very enthused 

over my urging that we do our pheasant hunting early? 
Over my glowing visions of the shooting we would have, of 
the number of birds we would see? 

They yielded finally, though. 4 o’clock was set for the 
jumping-off hour. A down-town restaurant that would equip 
us for the journey with a stack of hot wheat cakes and a cup 
or two of steaming coffee was chosen as the meeting place. 

I went out from the house into as dismal, dreary, and wet 
an autumn morning as I have ever known. Fine, cold rain 
fell with a depressing steadiness that foretold hours of rain 
to follow. The wind, out of the Northwest, was cold 
ind raw, more chilling than the cold, dry dawn wind of 
midwinter. 

Yet somehow, when we had finished with the wheat 
cakes and coffee, the wind seemed strangely lessened, 
and the ceaseless drip of cold rain wasn’t quite so 
dreary. 

At 6 o’clock, with gray daylight breaking over the 
flat fields, though still too dim for shooting, we were 
tramping down across a corn stubble to the edge of a 
marsh behind my uncle’s barn. 

The slow, fine rain fell just fast enough to be 
absorbed by coats and gloves. Every weed or clump of 
grass that brushed against our legs showered a spoon- 
iul or two of water, not quite freezing, down our boot 
tops. Shortly after daylight the rain turned to wet 
snow, but that was no better. 

Michigan surely gave all the odds 
to the ringnecks that first day of the 
open season, as far as the weather 
was concerned. The storm was 
general, and the rain and 
snow continued to fall until 
nearly noon. The early ait- 
ernoon, though not actually 
-tormy in our section, was 
vray and overcast, and by 3 
o'clock rain 
fell again 
in cold, 
drenching 
scuds. 


Right—Not 
every dog 
works well 
on pheasants 
but this one 
cf Red’s did 


is needed. 


_ Halfway across the strip of marsh, with scarcely enough 
light for shooting, I heard the first whistle of wings behind 
me. I whirled in time to see a hen pheasant rocket down 
nto the grass and briers within 20 feet of me. Some one 
had flushed her, and her flight meant the beginning of action! 

Almost in the same instant a gun roared, off in the 
brushy swamp to my right, and Frank Burt’s hearty voice 
rolled back to us: “I got him!” We had been away from 
the house less than ten minutes at that time, and the fence 
| was following through the marsh ran along the village 
limits of Perry. Good hunting? 


Oval—Why pheasant propagation 
An automobile, five 
pump guns, and a full day’s bag. 
The car and 
deadly combination 
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That first shot was like a signal gun. Almost on the 
echoes of it a second crash followed from beyond the swamp, 
and then the guns began speaking, singly and in chorus, 
on every side. 

For four hours there continued such a steady drumming of 
gunfire on neighboring 
farms all about us as I 
had never heard in fields 
or woods before. Rarely 
during those four hours 
could you have counted 
to a hundred between 
shots. I’ve heard some 
steady shooting 
from the duck 
blinds on Lake 
Tawas and on the 














































After all, who 
cares for the 
Picture of a 
dead pheasant? 
In this Frank is 
holding the 
author’s live 
bird. A pleas- 

anter picture 


Above—We were compelled to quit with a 
mixed bag of birds, bunnies, and squirrels 


Sangamon River bottoms in south- 
ern Illinois, but nothing to compare 
with the barrage of that opening 
morning on the Michigan ringnecks. 

I had my first’ shot shortly aiter 
full daylight, a wary old cock that 
flushed from the grass along a dry 
ditch bank. I put my gun on his 
rising brown back, and 50 yards 
out over the field he turned and 
showed his white collar as plainly 
as a bull moose’s antlers. As the 
big game hunters say, I filled my 
front sight full of pheasant, and 
let go! 

Well, I have this much satisfac- 
tion from my first shot at a ring- 
neck pheasant; when the marsh turned green that next May 
that old chap strutted and paraded through the sun-warmed 
hollows before the shy brown hens of his flock, to his heart’s 
delight. That is, unless he fell before a better gunner than 
[, later in the day or week. 


the gun are a 


HAT wasn’t quite all of his story, though. He bored 

away from me toward the swamp, climbing as he went. 
He crossed the fence just above the top twigs of a big elm 
tree, and just as he rounded that elm top Frank went into 
action with his automatic, from a stand a dozen yards away. 
Five shots, with just that hair-raising little space between 
crashes that denotes a pause for aim—and when he was 
through the old ringneck sailed blithely on, tilted down, and 
shot safely into the swamp a half mile away. 

Later Red gave us even a better minute of comedy 
with a bird he brought down with a crippled wing 
but a dandy pair of unimpaired (Continued on page 79) 








A Chinook from 
the Rogue River 





Part III. CHrnoox— 

Wuoa! » 
N ANGLER 
seeking sport 

well 





as as 
fish can not 
go wrong in_ selecting 
the Deschutes River, 


central Oregon, for the 
scene of his summer’s 
vacation. It is one of 
the most picturesque 
waterways of the re- 
gion, rising in Odell 
Lake in the Cascade 
Range, and plunging, 
swirling, and some- 
times meandering 
across the lava beds to the Columbia River. In many places 
the Deschutes runs a perfect torrent, but where we became 
acquainted with it near Bend it was peacefully flowing across 
a level, pine-covered area. There, the water was crystal- 
clear, but its depths were hidden by masses of submerged 
grass where, we learned, the big trout lurked. 

Jan, my moose-like companion, and I heaved a sigh of 
relief as we beheld the Deschutes. A few days before we 
had encountered a sand storm and not a little heat, as we 
rolled across the wastes of southern Idaho. Indians around 
Pocatello had stared at our canoe, perched on top of our 
roadster, with a strange expression in their eyes, prompted 
perhaps by memories of the days when they, too, had access 
to the waters of the wild. : 

The Deschutes River is famous for its trout. Periodically, 
the sportsmen around Bend hold fishing contests which en- 
compass a single day’s time, and what beauties are brought in 
for exhibit! Ten-pound rainbows are displayed, as well as 
Dolly Vardens only a few pounds smaller. One also may 
see large Oregon brook and especially silver trout, a species 
particularly common in those waters. 

When we first embarked upon the Deschutes with our 
canoe, The Wanderer, we were deceived by the current 
which, although often 15 or 20 feet deep, flows more swiftly 
than one might suspect. As a result we were far down the 
river before we came to realize our position. But perhaps 


the exercise and experience we gained upon our slow return 
trip was worth it, seeing that we brought back two beautiful 





Silently, swiftly, the health-building 
canoe glides through the water 
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silver trout and a 4-pound brook trout. Thereafter we did 
our angling from the bank and contacted some of the most 
powertul trout for their size that ever I have met. Let 
me relate Jan’s experience with our largest catch of 
those waters. 

From a high bank Jan dropped a Royal Coachman into 
swirling water, grass-bottomed. The brook trout which 
struck and became hooked was a vicious fellow and knew 
all the refuges that his habitat afforded. Jan had the 
advantage ot being free from overhead growth, but the 
trout was fully aware of the safety that the dense under- 
water grass offered. Following a few twists and rushes, 
he sounded—to the bottom of the river he dived, and 
wrapped himself in the grass. He seemed to have his 
campaign all mapped out, for, after carrying the line under 
the grass for several feet, he suddenly and unexpect- 
edly rose to the surface and out. . . . But the line 
was fast under a grassy tunnel, and Jan was forced 
to play the fish at a tremendous disadvantage. The 
latter, however, is no mean hand with the fly rod, and 
finally brought the fighter again to the bottom and 
back through the grass tunnel. I was not able to net 
the fish in the water, which was perhaps 8 feet below 
us, but Jan had to drag him up the steep grass slope 
until he was near enough so I could slip the net 
around him. 

The scenery, fishing, and camping along the Des- 
chutes River are irreproachable. But the roving 
sportsman does not linger overlong in any one place. 
New things and strange are forever calling him over 
the next range. From our maps we learned that East 
Lake was only a short hop away, so in that direction 
we at length traveled. 

East Lake, though relatively small, is typically a tourist’s 
resort—which, incidentally, we did not care for. It lies in 
the crater of an extinct volcano, and its shores are partly 
or wholly composed of obsidian, or black volcanic glass. 
Upon our arrival we were horrified to observe no fewer 
than twenty-six boats on the water at the same time, with 
fishermen trolling for brook and silver trout. We were fur- 
ther shocked to learn that the trout were being taken on 
similar “decorations” to those we had used so reluctantly 
for giant mackinaws on Jackson Lake. 


“ts great!” exclaimed our informant. “All you have 
to do is to hook something red on the end—salmon eggs, 
liver, or a red rag—and let your line drag. Sometimes it’s 
hard to tell when you hook one, but when you bring him 
up he’s usually of good size. Now—you'll have to excuse 
me. I want to get some of those beauties before the others 
catch them all.” 

We listened in disgust. I could scarcely conceive that a 
person could hook a 5-pound brook trout and not know it. 
But, knowing that they were trolling with spoons, spinners, 
beads, wire, slugs, and what not, I should not have wondered. 

We were not fond of fishing in a crowd, but, desiring to 
explore more than anything else, we launched The Wan- 
derer and enjoyed ourselves with our blades. We trolled 
a little with surface’ spoons, but with comparatively little 
success. Since we were not after fish, we did not even con- 
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der procuring huge spoon ar- 
rangements tO 1ncrease our 
chances. Indeed, there were so 
many fishermen on the lake then 
that. occasionally we would 















































P. t 
' witness a scene where “sports- 
, men” were in hot argument be- 


cause their lines had become 
entangled. 


HERE was one portion of the 
lake that was posted, a very 
small part near an outlet reserved 
as a fish refuge. It was disgust- 
ing to see just how close boats 
would pull to the restricted area 
and yet keep within the law. At 
that, a fish and game warden was 
required occasionally to assert his 
authority to those who seemed to 
believe such restrictions were con- ene 
trary to the constitution of the 

United States. 
Jan and I, too, became ac- 


guainted with the warden, but in Akowe—TEe Rogue River pre- 
° ¢ b . sents ess scenes cet s. 
| « friendly fashion. He evidently Piote ier Potieran. Ridhe— 


had noticed that we were utterly A comparatively quiet stretch 
bored with the situation. ; Se 

“This is no place for you fel- 
lows,” he declared. “You appear to be looking for sport— 
not fish.” 

“Exactly,” replied Jan. “We're looking for what these others 
aren't getting.” 

“Well, let me give you a tip,” the warden went on. “I hear 
hat down south on the Rogue River the p.j;ow—Like the 


(hinooks are giving fly rod fishermen the thrill Rogue the Deschutes 
ot their lives.” River has many 
ae ae i rr stretches of whit3 
“Chinooks? Salmon? water 


“You bet—and big fellows, too. Some of 
them probably 50 pounds. That’s where you 
fellows ought to be.” 

“And that’s just where we’re going, too! 
announced Jan. ‘Fifty-pound Chinooks on a 
fiv rod! Holy catfish!” 

And the next morning we rolled south. 


men will agree that a Chinook is one of the 
rgest and most powerful beasts that ever 
iarled at the far end of light tackle, especially 
vhen he is hooked in fast water. To me, at- 2 
mpting to land a 40-pound Chinook from J 
he rapids of the Rogue River is like trying & 
harness a mad bull with a bit of clothesline - 


I \M sure the majority of northwest fisher- 








—bhut no, not 
quite, since 
he first feat 
in be ac- 
smplished 
nd has been 
by some 
ne else. 
Whether 
Vou choose 
call him 
quinnat, 
ng, or Co- 





Circle—Playing a 


umbia River big one. Right— | 
Imon a Where road and river 
. meet on the Rogue. | 
ee, tcha- Photo by Patterson 
viche. oF 


hawytscha, he is still the Chi- 
‘ok, the admittedly gamest of 
Imon. When hooked he will 
ise the current to his best advan- 
tage, and when he starts to run 
the fisher may just as well call 
upon the gods of his ancestors to 

top him before he reaches the end 
of the line. If the gods are angry, 
. it will be just too bad! I am not 


hd oreeacrapness 








>) 
w 


a teamster, but I recall having vainly shouted, “Whoa!” as 
a last resort, while both my thumbs burned on the spool 
of my reel as I sought to stem the run of a giant Chinook. 

It has been said by men who are supposed to know that 
the Chinook salmon seldom takes a spoon in fresh water 
and, when he does, it is only by trolling with 100 or 150 
feet of line in deep water. But I must state that the fish 
has far more possibilities than that, since, when running, 
he can readily be hooked by either a flashy spoon or spinner 
in the smaller, swifter streams. 


\ HENEVER I hear the mention of Chinook, it in- 
variably brings to my mind a spot on the Rogue River 
above Medford, Ore., for it was there | first met the Rogue 
bull in all his savage, mature fury. 
After Jan and I left East Lake, we made no stop until 


we arrived at the upper reaches of the Rogue River. There, 
the river was very swift and small; too small, we believed, 
to harbor any of ‘the 50-pound Chinooks of which the fish 


and game warden had spoken. Though we were disap- 
pointed and believed that we had been hoaxed, we fished the 
waters and became acquainted with 
the powerful steelhead trout which 
made the Rogue quite an attrac- 
tion. 

But still the steelhead is a trout, 
much like the rainbow, and we were 
after salmon! 

Shortly, we moved on south, fol- 
lowing the river more often than 
not. 

But the Rogue had cased to in- 
terest us, and when we pulled into a 
camp ground within 100 feet of the 
river we hardly gave it a thought. 
Drizzling weather set in, and 
the next morning Jan and | 
sat within our tent, listening 
to the drumming of the rain. 
Frequently, too, we 
heard tremendous 
splashes in the direc- 
tion of the river, but, 
though we wondered 
about the phenomenon, 
we failed to stir up 
enough energy to in- 
vestigate. Finally, 
however, our stomachs 
began to cry for sweets, 
and then it was that we 
donned  slickers and 
wandered down to the 
camp store, which was 
run by the manager of 
the camp. 

“By the way,” I 
casually asked the Oregonian, 
at the river?” 

“Oh, them’s jist big tyees jumpin’ up to see if all’s clear 
ahead,” came the disinterested answer. 

“Tyees ?” exclaimed Jan. ‘You mean—Chinooks ?” 

“Sure. Some of those flops are made by 50-pounders 

“Fifty-pound Chinooks in that small river?” I demanded. 
: “Sure. The water opposite this camp is jist lousy with 
them. 


“what’s all the noise down 


HE Oregonian went on to explain that a salmon rack, 
located about a half mile up the river beside a state hatch- 
ery which was not in order, kept the salmon from reaching 
the headwaters. . 
“It seems a shame to take them,” 
can’t get away, you know.” 

“Oh, they can’t—huh?” returned the other. 
jist go down there and snag onto a big one. You'll see if 
he can’t get away. As far as these fly rod fishers are 
concerned, the tyees are as safe as if they wasn’t molested 


commented Jan. 


“They 


“Well, you 


at all. No, sir—you got to have heavy tackle for these 
fellows.” 
His words were nothing short of a challenge: and we 
















A variety of trout caught in the lakes and streams of the 
ogue River region 
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readily accepted. Jan made the old fellow a sporting propo. 
sition. 

“If we fail to land a big one on a fly rod, 
double for camp space. 
the fish. How about it?” 

“Never did make a better bet,” agreed the 
when we say ‘big one,’ that’s what we mean.” 

“Granted. Say—30 pounds ?” 

“Thirty pounds, it is.” 

Then Jan and I proceeded to prepare ourselves for any 
sort of battle, we thought, that a Rogue denizen could offer. 
Our fly rods were exceptionally long and heavy, and our 
leaders were the strongest we carried. The highly polished 
spinners we adopted were but slightly larger than those 
which we had used so successfully in Wyoming on the cut 
throats and mackinaws. 


we pay you 
li we do, we pay you nothing but 


man. “But 


N ORDER to find a convenient descent to the immediate 
shore of the river, it was necessary for us to walk per- 
haps half a mile upstream, almost to the hatchery by the 
side of which the fish rack was located, across the river. As 
we descended the slippery clay 
bank, we beheld a sight which 
afforded me the greatest thrill 
that ever I have experienced 
in seeing fish free in their na- 
tive habitat. Huge, _ black 
bodies could be seen leaping 
porpoise-like from the turbu- 
lent water. And countless 
numbers there were directly 
below the rack, which had 
halted their progress towards 


their spawning _— grounds. 
Sometimes in one small area 
there would be three or four 


in the air simultaneously, ap- 
parently looking ahead as if to 
solve the mystery of the fish 
rack. A resounding 
smack resulted when 
they would land again 
upon their bellies. 

When we gained the 
boulderous shore of the 
river, we were afforded 
a more intimate view 
of the Chinooks. Some, 
as the Oregonian had 
stated, weighed easily 
50 pounds and nearly 
all had_ discolored 
noses, bruised, we 
learned, by their futile 
efforts to pass through 
the rack. The gray but 
clear water fairly 
seethed with the monsters. It was a magnificent sight, and 
[ found myself almost trembling in contemplation of hook- 
ing one. 

Presently we examined the rack and beheld a picture 
which might have made an appropriate illustration for 
stories told in the wee hours around a camp fire. Lying 
flat on their bellies along a foot bridge, crossing the river 
at the rack, were two boys, perhaps twelve years old. Each 
held a formidable club with which he could just reach the 
surface of the water. It required but little imagination to 
determine just what the youngsters were about, for, when a 
mighty Chinook would rise out of the water directly below 
them, down would come the clubs upon the spot where 
the fish—had been. 

“Just missed him!” one boy would exclaim. 
just wait—I’ll knock him cold next time!” 
the next time. 


“But you 
It was always 


OR MORE than half a mile we stumbled down the rocky 
shore of the river, presently halting at the head of a deep. 
swirling hole above which the water lashed white around 
Here, the Chinooks were not 
(Continucd on page 82 


several flat-topped boulders. 
jumping, but we knew that there 
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Below — The 
author posing 
for his picture 
with a 6- 
pound land- 
locked sal- 
mon 

Uncle BP m 
and the land- 
locked sal- 
mon of this 
story; alsothe 
week-old 
bristles 











T WAS a perfect fishy 
late afternoon. The sky 
was overcast; a light 
breeze rippled the lake; 
and the bass in the ledgy hole off 
Spider Island were taking minnows. 
But [ had no minnows. That sum- 
mer | was a mere inmate of the Inn; 
I had no bait trap, nor other means 
of acquiring the menu that the bass demanded. I 
could neither buy, beg, nor steal the wherewithal to 
feed those hungry fish. Tantalus had nothing on me. 
So | aimlessly paddled along the shore, thinking the 
drab thoughts befitting the situation. 

As the boat nosed toward the Cove, I noticed a 
man busied about a skiff drawn up on the shore. 
From idle curiosity, or from merely nothing, I 
lritted toward him. 

A stroke or two, and I beheld—minnows! He 
Was emptying a tubful of them from the boat into 

spring near the shore. And, plainly, he was a 
native and consequently open to a commercial prop- 
osition, Verily, the gods were good. So it seemed. 

“Got any minnows for sale?” I began in my smoothest 
Wall Street inflection. 

“Nope.” He didn’t even glance up. If the tone had 
been less indifferent, it would have been surly; it did not 
encourage further discussion. 








S /RRY,” I began to pull away. I had gone a hundred 
~ feet or so when a gruff voice hailed me: 
“Come here !”? 
| went thither. 
“Got a pail?” T had. 
‘Give it here.” I obeyed the mandate. “How many y 


, 


“bout a dozen will—” 
\ dozen!” he grunted. “Heck!”—only he didn’t say 
x,» 


“heck.” “When y’ go fishin’, y’ want to go fishin’.” He re- 
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Editorial Note:—The 
chief character in this 
true story is the same 


wrote about in his 


”” 


Last Salmon 











turned the pail with some thirty lively minnows. “Y’ allers 
need to hev ‘nuff bait.” 

“How much are they? 

“Nothin’.” 

“But I prefer to pay for them,” I insisted. 

“See here, young feller!” he exploded. “If y’ don't kee: 
to take them shiners on my terms, y’ needn’t take ’em at all.’ 

[ had met up with Uncle Jim. 

The chat that followed brought one clear conclusion as 
to the make-up of this man—he was a conundrum. Physi 
cally, he was short and sturdy, of massive chest but very 
small feet. Beneath the thatch of white hair, shaggy brows 
lowered over hard, glinting eyes. A gray moustache over- 

shadowed the grim mouth. He was a tough- 

looking hombre. To complete the picture he 
should have packed a gun. 

His mentality proved of equally tough 
fiber. His ideas were convictions. Aside 
from an occasional fling with the smelt, when 
in a lazy mood, the salmon were the only fish 
in the lake. Bass and pickerel fishermen- 

such as I—he classi- 
fied with the morons. 
Below—Uncle Jim and the He knew the ian 
author beside the mooring wind, the exact 
ee phase of the moon, 
and the sign of the 
zodiac that de- 
termined the move 
ments and appetite 
of his favorite 
quarry. And these 
convictions 
were pronounced in 
a drawling and not 
unprofane vernacu 
lar that brooked no 
contradiction. Clear 
ly, he was an inter- 
esting character 
study, and, clearly, 
not exactly comfort- 
able company; that 
was the first impres 
sion. But as I took 
my departure, that 
old sinner revealed 
another slant: 

“Y’ hain’t got no 
bait trap, hev y’? 
Wal, any time y’ run 
outer shiners, come 
The Good Samaritan 


up to the spring and help yerself.” 
could have done no more. 

A better understanding of the conundrum came to me the 
next summer. My camp was finished, and I had become a 
denizen of Sebago’s beautiful shore. One day during a heavy 
blow the motor boat mooring broke loose from its anchor- 
age, and a stronger one was in order. I asked Jim—he 
wasn’t “Uncle” Jim to me yet—to do the job. 


HERE was a few days’ delay. The salmon were hitting 

strong off the Shoal, and Jim wasn’t one to let a job stand 
in the way of the challenge. Although a guide, he preferred 
to fish alone, guiding only enough to bring the excheque: 
up to ready cash requirements. When he did show up, a 
stubbly beard bristled from his hard countenance. Jim never 
permitted the razor to interfere (Continued on page &4 
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E WERE to wings hurried here anq 
make a_ land- there. Once a small 
ing and visit party of Aleutian rosy 
the quiet finches passed the shjp 
waters of the big la- c lr and I knew that at ie 
goon off Kuluk Bay, bit of abrupt shore ] 


\dak Island; but in the 


could find the vocifey. 


Aleutians you do pac ; A Lucky GoosE Hunt ASHORE ous little Aleutian wre; 
you want to do only oe an a ei ae singing his head ef 
when Providence is IN THE ALEU PIANS and maybe hear 


willing and the weather 
permits. So, though on 


the 10th of April the 
little Thiepval reached 
the bay, she was forced 
to lie at anchor in the 
quietest corner available and wait till the pounding 
nor’wester wore itself out. A wild day this, with snow 
dusting down at intervals into the white-capped bay. 
There were a few water birds at hand for consolation, 


moving about as they sought the quietest waters—white- 
vinged scoters, harlequins, old squaws, some eiders, and 
overhead, wheeling in the gale high over the wintry 
white hills, the ever-present bald eagles. 

The following morning was sunny, and the nor’wester 
had subsided enough to allow a landing at the head of 
the bay. There were numbers of water birds both on 
the salt water and in the tiny lagoon behind the grassy 
rim: we saw even green-winged teal, mallards, and 
buffleheads, and it was evident that the birds were 
awaiting the coming of tardy spring. Ptarmigan also 
were heard purring up on the snow-covered slopes, and 
fox tracks were on the shore—life in abundance to deny 
the bleakness of the inhospitable landscapes, the weather 
and the calendar. 

The 12th was 


all at 


day 


villainous, and we rolled 
tugging anchor, but next morning 
offered better things, and we 
moved down to lie off the big la- 
goon. The dories could go ashore. 
Life had a new aspect, and this 
rosier tint had really less to do 
with the fact that I had again be- 
gun to anchor victuals, than to 
what I had seen entering the nar- 
mouth of that lagoon: Two 
small flocks of geese of strange 
voice and manner, that winged 
along the shore and then entered 


row 


the narrow gutway. For in that 
strange clatter and in those white 
heads and gray bodies, I recog- 
nized strangers I had long pined 
to meet—no less than the lovely 
emperor geese, lords of the lonely 
island fastnesses of western Alaska 
and the Aleutians. It would be 
; Emperors, 
too late to meet these birds, they BEBE) ero oa 
had told me at Unalaska. Now white - front- 
: : : ed in action 
with a little luck—perhaps. What andvoiceisat 
curprises io ‘ ore: no laugher 
surprises might not that great petted hy oan 
landlocked lagoon disclose? Only plumage 


two goose species of America | 
had not hunted and shot and dis- 
cussed at table—the greater snow 


and the emperor. Could I reduce 

the two to one? By this date, normally, the emperors 
should have been gone from the islands, and seeking 
summer quarters in western Alaska. Perhaps, after all, 
I had something to be thankful for in this atrocious 
weather and these pounding seas. If they had robbed 


me of my meals, they had held the geese belated 
HERE was bird life here in great plenty as soon as 
the troubled sea sank down that we could observe 
it. Old squaws, scoters, and cormorants were afloat and 
awing, and occasional strings of gleaming eider ducks 
were weaving up and down, goose-like, as they followed 
course far out over the still-troubled water. 


SO 


a seaward 


Little auklets and murrelets were at hand on the bay, 
and 


pigeon guillemots with their flashing, white-patched 
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white snowflake also a; 
his warbling. 

The entrance to the 
big lagoon was very 
narrow—a mere cleit oj 
some hundred yards j; 
the low hills that formed a shore-line rim. Guardi; 
these portals was a pair of bald eagles, their snowy hea 
gleaming whenever a shaft of early sun fell upon th 
It was plain that the two were mates, and that the nex 
was in the crest of the highest bluff at the entrance 
Indeed, the one bird was seen settled here in brooding 
attitude, and probably already she was hovering her 


By 


eggs—an absurdly low and accessible site for this bird 
that so often chooses mighty crag or unscalable t 


° . ree 
giant; but doubtless here the pair had no enemies and 
could nest where they cared to. 


ASHORE at last! With my rifle slung across my 

back and the more useful 12 gauge in hand, I started 
to circle the wide lagoon. The landing party had droppei 
me at the entrance, and then continued by dory to see} 
adventure in this landlocked harbor. And what a 


2? 


—— 


place 


for adventure! Spring in the air and life Giiriher 
and abundant. The tide was low and wide shallows 
exposed, Some fifty geese rose distantly from a san 


bar and went down the lagoo: 
Several seals that had hauled wu 
in the shallows, appearing mov- 
strous large, took to deeper water 
at sight of the dory. An Aleutian 
song sparrow, huge chap, sat on 
the tip of a great dead parsnip top, 


and sang his wild ditty to the 
morning sun. 
A wild, almost weird, spot this. 


At hand was a ridge of wind-tossed 
dark gray sand dunes that might 
have been dropped down from the 
Sahara, and a brown eagle leaving 
perch on one of the ridges flappe 
away slowly, adding a touch to the 


strangeness of the picture. And 
here was the first ptarmigan. 
Above me I heard the purring 


snort that now I knew so well, and 
I saw the author perched on 
grassy knoll. I was glad that I hai 


brought the .22. I wanted Adak 
ptarmigan, several of them, and 
here was first candidate tor 


museum tray. 

There could be no element of 
sport in shooting such birds here 
with the shotgun. For at water 
level and some little distance up- 
ward on the slopes, the snow was gone and the white 
birds perching on the grassy hummocks could be seen 


afar. To get any pleasure out of wing shooting, m 
bird must rise as a surprise shot. If I have to walk 
him up” my nerve usually is gone, and I miss with 


astounding regularity—and this applies to almost any 
grouse bird I have ever hunted. So I pegged out this 
fellow with the .22 and then started along the grass 


slope to meet some more that were noisy there. 

At which I soon discovered that these little white 
partridges were not the unschooled innocents I ha 
imagined. They were wild. Though I could see theif 
white little forms like lingering snowballs here and there 
on the hummocks, getting them with a shotgun would 
have been a problem. They would have lain well. | 
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doubt not, on snow, but on the brown 
grass they recognized their disadvan- 
tage and made off as wildly as pin- 
nated grouse on a Dakota field at the 
aa of the open season. 

But soon I learned their ways. At 
60 or ZO yards and perched on a 
hummock they were fair game for 
the little rifle and three or four little 
beauties came to bag, the few scat- 
tered brown feathers of the spring 
plumage contrasting strongly with 
the snowy winter coat—feathers 
whiter than snow—for snow is blue; 
the essence of colorless purity that 
no word can tell. 


yyorver. little tundra chick- 
ens, and what giants of tenacity 
of life! A center hit with a .22 bullet 
did not bring instant surrender. Two 
or three flew a hundred: yards after 
being so hit, to drop only when utterly dead. 


lingers in the spring. 


Once I saw two cocks in a battle. There was only 


one round, and it was a nimble-footed encounter full of 


action, but neither seemed to be hurt. Several times, 
too, I saw them in a maneuver I could not explain. A 
bird would spring aloft 50 feet and hover and settle again 
slowly, purring loudly the while. Sometimes it seemed 
to be a threat as I approached, again 
it appeared to be mere mating demon- 
stration. One bird, as I drew near, 
sprang up and, sweeping around in a 
circle with the speed of the wind in 
his wings, charged almost overhead, 
and when I killed this one neatly with 
the shotgun I knew that it must have 
been my lucky day, so set off shore- 
ward through the sand dunes to try 
to find those geese. With luck like 
this I felt that maybe my Killdeer to- 
day could take an “uncommon range” 
on the noble emperor. 

Now I noted that the weather was 
breaking. The intermittent sun of 
early morning was gone. A great 
cloud bank was welling up dark and 
ominous, and soon with a whoop a 
squall of wind and snow came tearing 
down the slopes to lash the lagoon 
and send me to the doubtful cover of 
a grassy knoll. Sticky snow and a 
hitter wind—what a spice of variety! The squall stirred up 
the waterfowl—birds in great numbers and variety. I saw 
mallards and pintail and teal, buffleheads, scoters, and old 
squaws—many of which had come here to nest. Such birds 
[ felt must be impervious to weather, or they would not have 
picked such a clime for nesting ground. On my way to the 
shore I had seen Aleutian sandpipers up on a knoll—house- 
hunting while this miniature blizzard raged; and now 
out on the flat a perfect little cloud of nimble sand- 
pipers stormed about as though mainly seeking a quiet 
aven, 


HEN it was that I saw a sight that chased the shivers 

from below my canvas coat and warmed me through 
and through. Up the lagoon came a long string of per- 
laps fifty birds that I recognized at a glance as geese, 
ind in a moment I knew that they were emperors. On 
they came, straight for me, and I snuggled lower and 
lower into the grassy hummocks. Now I could hear 
their wild cackle. A new goose note this, that was 
like no other. For the Canada and his little Branta 
brothers honk; the snow goose yells; the white- 
Ironted titters; and the voice of these emperors was 
most like that of the white-fronts or laughers. Now 
It was a wild, hilarious chorus as they headed close 
in toward me. They were alighting in the shallows 
elore my very nose! Yes, it was my lucky day. 
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A hardy 
race these fowls of the wind-swept tundras, where winter 


returning sun. 


did not stay down there, and I 


Above—Atrocitous weather and 
pounding seas, though they had 
robbed me of my meals, at least kept 
the geese belated 


Right—A pair of emperors—no 
Zoose in America so beautiful 


Below—A glimpse shore- 
ward, where even in April 
the Aleutians are wintry 





Matching my tawny thatch with a handful of dead 
grass—a trick that can be worked only by the hunter of 
blond persuasion—I slowly peered from the cover. The 


old story! Birds on the wing heading in always appear 
closer than they really are; standing in the shallows they 
were 60 or 70 yards at very least. Rifle or shotgun ?— 
that was the question. I knew that I could drill a bird 
fairly with the .22, but the thought of those tough little 
ptarmigan flying off after being so perforated gave me 
another chill. Anyway I wanted at least two of these geese. 
I would play for larger stakes, whole hog or nothing, and 
pin my faith, even at 60 yards, to the old Fox and No. 3s— 
my heaviest. Making plans quickly, and then trying to 
make them work, is one of the chief joys of a hunter. This 
one was heroic, but I had done the like before. Stretching 
out in the hollow, I shed my boots and socks and nether 


garments. 


RR! The breeze was the breath of a dozen stepmothers, 
but it had ceased to snow, and there seemed hope of 
Some consolation in that at least. Then 
I slowly rose, let go at the nearest bird, and pulled again 


as the flock scrambled wildly into the air. 


Three down—but not one of them dead! Next mo- 


ment I was going over the top at my barelegged best. 


3rr! Brr! The water was only halfway to my knees, but it 
(Continued on page 76) 
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sive in the protection of wild fowl on Pacific Coast. 
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GLENN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman. 
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works, conservationist and wild fow] protector. 


JOSEPH D. PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. 
DR. R. FRED PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer. 
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Our Platform 


More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse 
Better protection for all bears. 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund 
Stop wanton drainage of wild fowl areas. 

More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 

Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preferenc. to protracted closed seasons. 


More funds, both state and federal, for game law enforcement 








Justification of the Pennsylvania Doe Season 


By Leo A, Luttringer, Jr. 


In Charge of Education, Pennsylvania Board of Game Commissioners 


HAT Pennsylvania was justified in 

declaring a state-wide open season on 

antlerless deer during the season of 
1928 can readily be seen by reviewing the 
facts brought to light as a result of the 
1929 buck season. 

When the 1929 deer season in Pennsyl- 
vania came to a close, the 22,822 legal 
bucks that were killed marked the greatest 
big game season in the history of the com- 
monwealth. And not only was it considered 
the greatest season because of the enormous 
number of animals taken, but because the 
animals themselves, except those taken in 
a few counties where court injunctions pre- 
vented the killing of does the preceding 
year, were larger and in better physical 
condition, and carried bigger racks of 
antlers than for many years. 

And such a remarkable season could not 
have been brought about had there been no 
doe season. I do not want to reenact here 
the history of the 1928 doe season, but I do 
want to point out clearly that a great many 
of the reasons presented as justification for 
declaring such a season were borne out 
during the recent buck season. 


The removal of some 25,000 antlerless 
deer in 1928 certainly helped to more 
equally balance the sexes, although the 


normal proportionate breeding ratio was by 
no means affected. 

And the number of bucks which were 
permitted to live one year longer were cor- 
respondingly larger, and had well-formed 
antlers. Then, too, those bucks which were 
spared in 1928 were a representative male 
breeding group, and it is naturally assumed 
that they sired a stronger offspring than 
vould the older or even younger bucks. 

It was very noticeable that food condi- 
tions were rendered much better in some 
sections of the state, as a result of decreas- 
mg the herd. Still more creatures must 
be removed if the herd is to live within the 
limits of the present food supply. 

Generally speaking, the adult creatures of 
both sexes appeared to be in fine physical 
condition. The fawns, too, seemed to be 
exceptionally healthy and sufficiently fat, 
which is in direct contrast to conditions two 
ago when hundreds of fawns were 


years 





found dead from starvation in the thickly 
populated deer sections of the state. 


T CAN readily be seen that although 

maintaining an even sex ratio is impor- 
tant, the fact remains that if the creatures 
are in poor physical condition, due to an 
insufficient food supply, poor breeding will 
occur in face of a properly balanced herd. 
If the size of the herd exceeds the avail- 
able food supply, starvation will result, and 
in its wake will follow disease and. death. 

During the 1928 doe season, albinism was 
far too prevalent in the herd, and hundreds 
of white deer were seen and many killed. 
Last year comparatively few were seen, and 
these only in the most thickly populated 
deer sections. 

That the antlerless deer season two years 
ago did not seriously deplete the ranks of 
the females, as was the expectation of a 
great many hunters, was evidenced by the 
large number of does reported during the 
recent buck season by sportsmen all over 
the state. 

When Dr. W. B. 


Investigator of the 


sell, Chief Biological 
Survey, 


siological 
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‘*More milk!’ says this Pennsylvania 
fawn, licking his lips greedily 





Washington, D. C., Vernon Bailey, Chie: 
Field Naturalist of the Survey, Dr. C. D. 
Marsh, Poison Plant Expert of the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry, J. J. Slautter- 
back, Executive Secretary, and Dr. Thomas 
E. Winecoff, in charge of research oi the 
Game Commission, made a study of deer 
conditions in the central part of the stat 
in November, 1929, they noted an abur- 
dance of does. On one 55-mile trip the 
counted 107 deer, only two of which had 
visible horns. They were largely doe: 
accompanied by twin fawns, all apparent}; 
in good condition. Many sportsmen through- 
out the state also reported seeing many doves 
with twin fawns. 

When one thinks of a 2,000 per cent 
increase in the kill of bucks during the last 
sixteen years, he is somewhat overwhelmed 
by the immensity of the proposition. Truly, 
the sportsmen of Pennsylvania have a stoc! 
market on game which is always going up 
a few points. And if wise laws are con- 
tinued and rigidly enforced, the market wil 
never break. 

The figures in the columns below indicat: 
the increase in the kill of deer during the 
past seventeen years (bucks, sixteen years 
and should be interesting to follow: 


No. Male Special Ne 
Deer Deer Hunter's 
Killed (Doe) Licenses 
1913 800 — 305,028 
1914 1,102 — 298,972 
1915 1,287 — 262,355 
1916 L722 on 290,422 
1917 1,725 — 315,474 
1918 1,754 — 311,290) 
1919 2,939 — 401,130 
1920 3,300 — 432,241) 
1921 4,840 a 462,371 
1922 6,115 — 473,735 
1923 6,452 — 497,21 ¢ 
1924 7.778 126 501.572 
1925 7,278 1,029 521,855 
1926 11,646 1,295 520,574 
1927 14,374 — 501,636 
1928 — *25,097 437,727 
ek 78,876 
1929 22,822 504,748 


*Antlerless. 
**Special deer licenses only. 
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A nice kill of bucks in the 1929 Pennsylvania season 


[ WILL be observed that the increase 
fy throughout the entire period is generally 
steady each year, and only in one instance 
was a decrease noted—in 1925, when the 
number dropped about 500. 

That the animals continued to increase in 
number each year commensurately with a 
like increase in the hunters is truly remark- 
able, and the result only of wise laws rigidly 
nforced. Where the best legislation is not 
enacted, an increase in the numbers of hunt- 
ers usually means a decrease in the kill 
or game. 

\t first glance the hunter’s licenses issued 
in 1928 appear to be few, but if the number 
if special deer licenses are added, the 


figures total even more than the preceding 
year and would have gone even higher 
had there not been so much criticism 
against the doe season. Nevertheless, the 
fact that in 1928 over 78,000 hunters were 
willing to pay an extra fee of $2 in addition 
to their regular $2 resident hunter’s license, 
in order to kill a female deer, spoke well 
for the sportsmen of the state generally, 
despite the hullabaloo which followed the 
declaration of the open doe season. With 
only a buck season permitted in 1929, and 
only a $2 license necessary, it is believed 
that at least 150,000 sportsmen hunted deer 
that season. 


Side Lights on the Poison Brigade in Arizona 
By Jack Tooker 


AVING lived in the open as much as 
possible all my life, twenty-two 
vears of that time in northern Ari- 

zona, hunting lions has been my _ hobby 
since I was big enough to follow a dog. 
Having killed or taken alive fifty-eight 
lions between the Verdi River and the 
Grand Canyon and many more in and 
round the Kaibab Forest, I am in a posi- 
tion to know something of what I am writ- 
ing. Before starting to speak my piece, let 
me say that I want to be fair and just, and 

‘ive everybody, corporation, or organiza- 
ion, even the bureaus and bureaucrats, 
heir just dues. The Biological Survey 
loes know animal life, both rodent and 
predatory, and they do know how to destroy 
them. They should; we have paid them to 
learn. It’s only natural for a man to up- 
hold and protect his own position. But if 
ou will figure carefully and look at it 
irom every angle, you will find that the 
Siological Survey is an expensive luxury 
to this state (Arizona) and every other 
vestern, state. 

The coyote has a valuable fur. The Sur- 
ey claims to have destroyed 30,000 of 
them alone. They have, no doubt, de- 
stroyed as many skunk, ring-tailed cat, 
vnx cat, lynx, kit fox, etc. If they will 
liscontinue the practice of poisoning our 
iur-bearers and confine their efforts to the 
lestruction of rodents without the destruc- 

n of our game, then they will accomplish 
some real good and be an asset. 

_The lion, though a coward, is the master 
killer. He can not be poisoned or trapped 
successfully. A few may be taken, but the 
best and surest way is with dogs. I’m 
just stating a fact when I say that I am 
thoroughly acquainted with his habits and 
successful methods of killing him. 


They say that in the elimination of ro- 
dents, a poison will be used that will kill 
them, but which is not injurious to bird 
life. We are very glad of that indeed, but 
if there is any such poison it’s news to me 
and it has been in existence less than a 
year, or at least it was not in use up here 
during June and July, 1929. For doves 
were killed by the thousands right in the 
vicinity of Williams, also song birds and 
cottontail rabbits. Wild turkeys were also 
reported poisoned in several different sec- 
tions, several sheep, and many dogs. Sev- 
eral of the latter were valuable. 


E KNOW and agree that the rodents, 
such as prairie dogs and gophers, etc., 
must be destroyed, but it is not necessary 
to kill off our game in doing so. The pro- 
cedure here in the poisoning of prairie 
dogs was to carry bags of poison on 
horseback. Some of the men dropped a 
handful of poisoned wheat on or near the 
prairie dog’s hole while others broadcast 
it. The doves, birds, and cottontails ate it. 
The doves would eat it and then fly to 
water. Many of the water holes were dry, 
but Red Lake had water. There were 
numerous dead doves on the golf links and 
the hillside around Williams. It was not 
easy to walk without stepping on a dead 
dove. We opened up many of the birds, 
and they all contained poisoned wheat. 
Many of them had eggs in them, and still 
more had young in their nests in near-by 
trees. Last fall, where we had heretofore 
always been able to get the limit in a short 
time and never seemed to make an im- 
pression on their number, there was not a 
dove. 
There is no use trying to deny the fac 


ac 
that quail and dove have been killed by the 
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thousands by Biological Survey poisoning. 
We cut the bag limit and enforce the law, 
but our doves and quail still keep going 
Doves are again coming up in the high 
country to nest and, unless the Biological! 
Survey gets in its deadly work, we are 
going to have some fine shooting. 

The Biological Survey has destroyed 
millions of dollars worth of fur since the: 
started their campaign of ruthless poison- 
ing. The Arizona trapper pays $3.50 for a 
license to trap, and 25 cents for every trap 
he uses for the privilege of trapping th 
same fur that the Biological Survey is 
given thousands of dollars to destroy. | 
other words, they are given thousands 
dollars of the taxpayers’ money to destroy 
the state’s fur, depriving the citizens and 
in time the state of vast sums of money. 

A coyote is worth more today than a 
sheep. Why destroy his pelt in taking him? 
Our small game can not be figured in do! 
lars and cents. It's a luxury that millions 
can not buy in clean, healthy sport and 
delicious food. Poison will be outlawed 
some day and, I hope, in time to save 
game and fur. It does not matter wheth 
the state or Federal Government puts u» 
the money, in the long run we pay the bil! 
When poison is used we pay the bill twice, 
with a very high rate of interest. If tl 
Biological Survey is going to use th’s 
money to destroy our game and fur, i 
seems to me far more practical that the 
money be given to our state game wardet 
to restock the streams and lakes with fis! 
and our forests with game. 


Poison Squad Detested, 
Says Askins 


» DITOR Outdoor Life:—To be hones: 

about it, the men or the kind of me: 
who want all the Alaska brown bears 
killed will never be satisfied until all tl 
bears are killed, not only in Alaska, but 
in the states. They won't be satisfied unti! 
every bear is dead, grizzly or black, until 
every wolf is dead, every cat, and ever 
elk and deer that can cut down the grazing 
of cattle and sheep. 

You know that I spent three months ar 
several hundred dollars on a National F 
est this last year. I wanted to kill a wol! 
or a bobcat or a mountain lion, and nevi 
killed one. The money I spent would hav 
more than paid for all the sheep killed 
on that district throughout the year. I'd 
willingly pay $300 for killing a mountain 
lion, that I'd earned by honest hunting. | 
couldn’t do it, and probably would fail on 
another effort, because the wolves, wild- 
cats, lions, foxes, and about everything 
else that would eat meat have been poi- 
soned by the poison squad of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey. The Bureau has not 
been an overwhelming success in the pro- 
tection of game, but when it comes to poi- 
soning wild life they are tremendousl\ 
successful. The poison squad is detested by 
every hunter and every trapper throughout 
the entire West. As for me, if some of 
those lads had to take a dose of their own 
medicine, it would be highly satisfactory 
to me. : ; 

It is time that Congress learned that 
there are other people in the United States 
besides sheepmen; and maybe it is time 
that the Government learned that a Bureau 
devoting its money and best energy to mur 
dering wild life is not the best bureau for 
protecting wild life at the same time. 

Okla. Cuas. ASKINs. 


Government by Pressure 
T WOULD seem that the United States 


Bureau of the Biological Survey had 


about all the trouble it could stand in the 
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widespread protests against its failure to 
conserve the vanishing migratory water- 


fowl of this country. Now, however, it 
is under a new fire. 
Naturalists from all over the United 


States have united in a protest which, con- 
sidering its nature and the number and 
standing of its signers, virtually amounts 
to a declaration of lack of confidence in 
the Survey. The naturalists declare that, 
yielding to pressure from a_ handful of 
stock raisers, the Survey has engaged in 
poisoning operations which threaten to ex- 
terminate all valuable animal life over vast 
areas, and they intimate that the desire 
for appropriations has more than a little 
to do with the policy. 

A line of poison 700 miles long was run 
to kill coyotes. In the first place, it is the 


belief of 98 per cent of the naturalists of 


the country that coyotes do more good 
than harm. In the second place, this 
poison kills badgers, skunks, dogs, and 
other animals that prey on rodents. The 
result is a plague of rodents costing farm- 
ers hundreds of millions a year, and the 
Survey asks Congress for money with 
which to kill the rodents. 

If the naturalists are right, the Bureau 
is condemned either way, for acting without 
knowledge or for yielding to pressure. 
Pressure from a different source, it may be 
remarked in this connection, seems to have 
been the principal factor in preventing the 
Survey from giving adequate protection to 
game birds. It looks as if this branch of 
the Government service would profit by a 
thorough house-cleaning, or, failing to get 
it, might receive the attention of a Con- 
gressional investigating committee.—The 
St. Louis Star. 


How the Sportsmen Handle Politicians 
and Pollution in Pennsylvania 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—In March 

Ovutpoor LiFE you published an ar- 

ticle, “Another Oil Scandal,” by C. 
R. Gillham. Mr. Gillham has nerve, or he 
would not dare to write such an article as 
he has. I remember in the early days when 
John O'Neil and your humble servant suc- 
ceeded in having a law passed in Pennsyl- 
vania prohibiting the sale of ruffed grouse, 
that there was such indignation against me 
in my home town that I thought I would 
have to find some other place to practice 
my profession. 

It is astounding what the American 
public will stand for. The Shell Oil Com- 
pany is allowed to throw the refuse from 
their oil into Grassy Lake, one of the 
greatest game sanctuaries in America, 
with no restrictions whatever. Nothing 
would give me more pleasure if I had 
the time than to come out to the Grassy 
Lake country and organize the sportsmen 
there as we are organized in Pennsyl- 
vania. We are not perfect, but we have 
an organization in every village and ham- 
let in the state. We publish quarterly our 
own periodical and have, all told, almost 
600,000 members, and, remember, this is 
the state of Pennsylvania alone. We are 
so strong politically that we don't write 
to or call upon a politician if we find he 
is against us. We call a meeting of the 
camp and the politician is invited to come 
before us and, to date, there have been 
no refusals. During the session of our 
legislature at Harrisburg, the capital of 
the state, we keep a lobbyist whose duty 
it is to let the head camps know just what 
measures are being brought up for or 
against game protection. 


AST year in my county, Luzerne, we 
issued 22,232 licenses. During tho 
hunting season every road to and from 


the hunting grounds was guarded by two 
game wardens, who searched every car 
that came through, and, up to two days 
before the season closed, Harry Meiss, our 
local head warden, told me they had only 
had nine violations, three Americans and 
six foreigners. How do you suppose we 
keep the politicians away from the im- 
mense amount of money turned into the 
state treasury every year by the sports- 
men of the state, about $1,400,000? And 
how do you suppose it is possible for us 
to have the number of game sanctuaries 
we have in Pennsylvania? We have just 
put through a new deal by which we are 
getting 150,000 acres within 25 miles of 
my home town. It is because we are 
united and the politicians are afraid to 
oppose us. If the people of the Grassy 


Lake country would unite, it would not 
take very long to work up such a senti- 
ment against the Shell Oil Company, who 
are ruining Grassy Lake, that they would 
be forced to stop the pollution or quit in 
that section. Let me lay emphasis on this 
point. We have had several such cases in 
this state. We have stopped a number of 
factories from turning acid and other 
chemicals into the streams. In one case 
the acid and chemicals were turned in- 
stead into a pool and the company’s chem- 
ist worked up a by-product which made 
this waste valuable. Pennsylvania has 100,- 
000 miles of fresh water streams and 
rivers, and before the sportsmen were or- 
ganized only 4 per cent of this 100,000 
miles of stream were unpolluted. As soon 
as we organized, the pollution was stopped 
immediately, and we are gradually re- 
claiming some of the polluted streams 
through legal procedure. 


WENTY years ago, deer in Pennsyl- 

vania were practically extinct. After 
the organization of the sportsmen, deer 
were brought into the state and for sev- 
eral years past we have killed more deer 
legally than any other state in the Union. 
A part of our money is set aside for sanc- 
tuaries and game refuges. We have sixty- 
eight of these sanctuaries at the present 
time and are adding new ones whenever 
it is possible to buy land in suitable loca- 
tions. We also have about 200 subsanc- 
tuaries. These are tracts of land loaned 
to us by private individuals. We have a 
drive on now for new members, and be- 
fore the fall election we will probably be 
so strong politically that we can control 
the state administration. When we go to 
Harrisburg and are brought before a 
committee and asked whom we represent, 
it will only be necessary to say, “We rep- 
resent the sportsmen of Pennsylvania, 
membership 600,000.” Our hunting license 
is $2, and the fishing license $1.50. This 
means a vast sum of money, $1,400,000. 
Do you think the politicians have been 
after it? I'll say they have, hook, line, 
and sinker, but we have kept it intact, and 
we are so strong now that we have very 
little fear that the grasping politicians 
will be able to take the fund from us. 
Furthermore, they realize that what the 
sportsmen have done for Pennsylvania in 
the way of forests, fish, and game con- 
servation is a great investment. Here are 
the figures: Last year we took 22,500 
bucks legally, and the conservative esti- 
mated. value of the animals and birds taken 
in the state last year amounts to over 
$5,000,000. Many of your readers would 
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be astonished to know that more fur-bear- 
ing animals are taken each year in Penn- 
sylvania than in any state in the Union 
excepting Louisiana, including Alaska. We 
spent last year a little over a million dol- 
lars for game protection and new sanctu- 
aries, and the return, not including the 
value of the sanctuaries, was $5,000,000 in 
birds and animals. Can anyone tell me oj 
a better investment? Furthermore, we are 
not only preserving the forests and 
streams, but there will be hunting and 
fishing grounds for the generations to 
come. 


AP last, but not least, don’t forget that 
our game wardens are not politically 
appointed. When the announcement is 
made that we need game wardens, the 
man must send in his application in writ- 
ing. He must have a public school educa- 
tion and must be fit in every way for the 
position he is asking for. These men are 
then asked to pass an examination as to 
their fitness, and only men who are capable 
are selected. Each game warden makes a 
weekly report, and if he needs assistance 
he knows just where other wardens are 
to be reached by telephone. There is a 
movement on foot now to have our war- 
dens uniformed, and they usually travel in 
pairs for mutual protection. 

It is a very simple thing to get up an 
organization, and any state can organize as 
well as we have, or better, and don’t think 
you will ever get any place until you are 
organized. I am not making the statement 
that every politician is a crook. There are 
just as many good men in public life as 
in any other walk of life, but no politician 
can possibly serve an unorganized body. 
If he has a bill to pass, his colleagues will 
immediately ask who is back of this bill. 
If he can say: “The 600,000 sportsmen in 
Pennsylvania are back of this bill,” no 
more questions are asked. 


Pa. Dr. H. M. Beck. 


Pollution in Louisiana 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Section 12, 

Act 264, Legislature of Louisiana, for 
1928, reads: “In order to prevent the pol- 
lution of any of the waters of the state, 
the killing of fish, or the modification of 
natural conditions in any way detrimental 
to the interests of the state, it shall be 
unlawful for any person to discharge into 
any waters any substances which kill fish, 
or render the water wifit for the mainte- 
nance of the normal fish life characteristic 
of such waters, or in any way adversely 
affect the interests of the state. Each 
separate day upon which a violation of this 
section occurs shall constitute a separate 
offense,” and I wish to describe to you a 
condition; then ask you if the condition 
brought by enterprise on a stream de- 
scribed renders the stream “unfit for the 
maintenance of the normal fish life charac- 
teristic of such waters.” 

Tangipahoa River is about 110 miles 
from source to mouth, rising in south 
Mississippi and emptying into Lake Pont- 
chartrain, an arm of the Gulf of Mexico. 
The fall is considerable, and the stream 
is sinuous and tortuous; of crystal-clear 
water in its natural state; stocked with 
bass, large-mouth black bass, rock bass, 
goggle-eyed perch, white perch, striped 
bass, every variety of sunfish or perch, 
including bream, redbelly, etc., catfish, 
suckers, pike, and gar. 

At Roseland, on or near the river, a 
gravel plant operates and pumps grave! 
from the river; the gravel being pumped 
from the bottom of the river, brought up 
in suspension, dumped into screens, and 
the water flows through with the small 
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sand, gravel, and mud, finally finding its 
way back into the river. The result is a 
muddy river for miles, right on to Lake 
Pontchartrain. 

In its natural state, after hard rains, the 
river is muddy a few days, but clears and 
remains clear. In its present state, one of 
the most beautiful streams in this country 
is ruined for fishing. I do not know 
whether the fish life remains in the river; 
it never clears long enough to use a rod 
or cast a fly or spinner. 

As a matter of law, it is easily arrived 
at that the section cited makes the act ot 
pollution (without defining pollution) a 
double-barreled offense; one when the in- 
terests of the state are adversely affected; 
the other when the water is rendered unfit 
or maintenance of the normal fish life of 
he stream, and, if I get the testimony to 
rove the condition brought about by the 
‘ravel plant is violative of this prohibition, 
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I shall undertake to prosecute and stop 
the practice. J. H. Inman. 
ba. 


Pollution in Colorado 


* DITOR Outdoor Life :—It had been my 
good fortune to have lived in Durango, 
Colo., in the years 1887-88, and being a 
fly caster I had the greatest time of my 
lite catching native trout, which seem now 
to be almost extinct in that part of the 
state. 

The Animas River, a beautiful, roaring 
river, strewn with large boulders, having 
long stretches of deep water along its 
course, ran through the town, and anyone 
could make a good catch in a short time. 

After an absence of over forty years, I 
received an invitation from relatives to visit 
them, and you may be assured I readily 
accepted, with all the enthusiasm of a 
youngster who is promised a visit to the 
circus. Laying in a good supply of flies, 
etc., I pictured the trout I would lure to 
the top. Once more would I see that won- 
derful, beautiful Animas River after such 
a long interval. 

But what to my consternation did I be- 
hold? Was I dreaming? Was this the 
once beautiful Animas River? Now it was 
a grayish-looking mass of water, rushing, 
rolling by. 

Polluted! And for what? 

Just for the purpose of letting a mine at 
Silverton, 56 miles above Durango, dump 
its tailings into the stream, ruining not 
only the pleasure of thousands of anglers, 
but all the vegetation along its banks with 
which it came in contact. 

The water could neither be used for 
irrigation nor drinking purposes. It now 
is nothing but a waste. 

Why the authorities and citizens allowed 
this pollution is beyond comprehension. 

[ was informed the mine owners could 
have disposed of the waste at a not great 
expense in some other manner, but it was 
easier for them to use a river that was at 
one time as pure as any stream in the 
State. 

Forty years ago Durango used it as a 
source for its drinking water. 

One of the finest fish hatcheries in the 
state is located in Durango, and thousands 
Ot tourists visit it every year. 

Mo. W. F. Lencet. 
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New Montana Bird Refuge 
A 57,000-ACRE sanctuary for birds on 


A the site of the former Fort Keogh 
Military Reservation near Miles City, 
Mont., to be known as the Fort Keogh 
3ird Refuge, has been created by Presi- 
dent Hoover by executive order. Ad- 
ministration of the refuge will be by the 
Bureau of Biological Survey of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 


reservation is under the control of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry of the same de- 
partment, as a range live stock experiment 
station, and its use for this purpose will 
be continued as heretofore. 

The move to establish a Federal bird 
refuge at this point was inaugurated by 
the Montana Sportsmen’s Association, the 
Forest Service, and Montana members of 
Congress, in cooperation with Bureau of 
Animal Industry officials in charge of the 
Experiment Station. The project was re- 
cently approved by the Montana Fish and 
Game Commission and by the Custer Rod 
and Gun Club of Miles City. Within the 
area is a 70-acre artificial lake used for 
several years by the Montana Fish and 
Game Commission, in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Fisheries and the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, for the production of 
warm water fishes, particularly black bass. 
The establishment of the bird refuge will 
not interfere with the fish culture opera- 
tions. 

The land area of the refuge is inhabited 
principally by sharp-tailed grouse and 
ring-necked pheasants, which are reported 
to be on the increase there. The artificial 
lake forms an important resting place for 
the waterfowl and other migratory game 
birds of the region. Although there has 
been little hunting on the area since it has 
been operated as a live stock experiment 
station, officials believe that the complete 
protection of birds there will result in ma- 
terial increases in their numbers, thus 
greatly benefiting game bird hunting in the 
adjacent region. 


Scientists Protest 

Alaska Bear Regulations 

ESOLUTIONS passed by the Ameri- 

can Society of Mammalogists at 12th 
Annual Meeting in New York City: 

1. Whereas: The Alaska Game Com- 
mission by amendments to the Alaska 
Game Law, which will become effective 
July 1, 1930, have removed all restrictions 
on the killing of grizzly and brown bears 
by residents, except in several compara- 
tively small areas: and, 

Whereas: The removal of these restric- 
tions will endanger the existence of these 
species ; and, 

Whereas: The grizzly bear is fast be- 
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coming extinct in the United States and 
has been lessened greatly in numbers in 
Alaska in recent years by intensive hunt- 
ing; therefore, 

Be it resolved: That the American So- 
ciety of Mammalogists deplores the action 
of the Alaska Game Commission in re- 
moving restrictions on the killing of griz- 
zly and brown bears by residents of 
Alaska; and, 

Be it further Resolved: That copies of 
this resolution be sent to the Members of 
Congress and the Senate; to the Chief of 
the United States Biological Survey; and 
to the Alaska Game Commission, urging 
that steps be promptly taken to the end 
that the protection now accorded these ani- 
mals be continued. 

2. Whereas: The natural habitats of the 
grizzly and brown bears of Alaska are 
now being claimed by Civilization, which 
threatens their complete extermination; 
and, 

Whereas: The islands of Admirality and 
Chichagot, located in Southeastern Alaska, 
are now populated by grizzly and brown 
bears of several species, and are ideally 
situated both by reason of location, size, 
and physical topography to be permanent 
sanctuaries for these animals; therefore, 

Be it resolved: That the proper govern- 
mental authorities be urged to set aside the 
said islands, Admiralty and Chichagof, as 
inviolate sanctuaries for the Alaskan brown 
bear and grizzly bear in order that these 
two characteristic American animals may 
be protected and preserved. 


H. C. Bryant to National 
Park Service 


HE appointment of Dr. Harold C. 

3ryant of Berkeley, Calif., as head of 
the new branch of education and research 
in the National Park Service, has just 
been announced by Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Ray Lyman Wilbur. His official title 
will be assistant to the director, and head- 
quarters will be in the Washington office. 
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The Heroes have killed about fifty ducks apiece. All Hail! We hope that these worthy 

advertisers of the delights of Cass Lake discover that the new daily bag limit ts fifteen 

ducks before a Federal Game Warden introduces them to a judge who will inform 
them of the fact. All Hail, Cass Lake Heroes! 
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Muskies of the Lake of the Woods 


LONG time ago (and yet in the 

measure of the years it is not so 

long) I made a statement somewhat 
to the effect that western Ontario was out 
of the native range of the black bass; and 
I also ventured the conclusion that it was 
out of the native range of the muskel- 
lunge. As a result of this ill-timed asser- 
tion I was pounced upon unmercifully and 
fairly riddled by those who took my state- 
ment much to heart. I have soft-pedaled 
on remarks of the sort in my later life for, 
regardless of whether the muskellunge 
was out of his range or not in that coun- 
try, the fact remains that he is there; in 
fact, fairly swarms in the district still 
further north, in the Lac Seul region for 
instance. When one considers the almost 
countless mass of lakes that lie: north and 
northeast of Lake of the Woods (as an 
intimate map of the region will show), 
one will realize that here is indeed the 
fishing ground of the future, in the heart 
of a country that is peculiarly fitted for 
game and fish activities. 

And it is in this region, around Lake of 
the Woods, that you will find black bass, 
both large-mouths and small-mouths, in 
such numbers as will at times surprise 
you. Often, going by compass, and fol- 
lowing your map in search of some plainly 
designated lake on the map, you will run 
across some smaller lake hid away in the 
pines that will be teeming with fish—and 
especially bass. It is this fact that has 
been a puzzle to me, for apparently such 
smaller virgin lakes have not been stocked. 

My idea originally was that neither the 
muskellunge nor the black bass, either 
species, were found in that part of the 
country, but that these species were intro- 
duced; and that they increased amazingly 
and spread from lake to lake. I have made 
this assertion several times, but have not 
been questioned on it. My assertion that 
the bass or the muskellunge were not found 
here originally was not exactly a theory 
of my own contriving, for several scien- 
tific men beat me to it with assertions to 
that effect. In fact, one of the game and 
fish authorities of Ontario had made a 
statement to that effect before I ever set 
down my conclusions in black upon white. 

But I will admit I am stumped, for both 
species of the black bass and even the 
muskellunge of the Lake of the Woods 
region seem distinct and of a type appar- 
ently identified with that part of the coun- 
try. This is especially true with regard 
to the large-mouth bass, which are true 
“black stripes,” as the saying goes. That 
is, they have the true stripe of black down 
their sides, following the lateral line, 
which singles them out as “northerners” in 
every sense of the word. They are bass 
that have not been mixed and mingled 
with the- so-called “green” or Oswego 
bass, the bass without any stripe down 
their sides at all. Some of these bass, 
taken out of small lakes in the Pipestone 
section, and in the Brooks and Shingwauk 
region, have stripes sharply defined from 
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tail to gill covers, as though a brush with 
paint on it had been traced in an uninter- 
rupted path from the front to the back 
along the sides. This is rather remarkable 
in these days where mixtures of fish from 
all sections have contrived to produce a 
product in which the inherent black stripe 
(the telltale sign of the northern large- 
mouth) is very nearly eliminated, only 
parts of it showing along the sides, and in 
some distinguished merely by faint 
blotches. I believe the result of mixing 
large-mouths in the States has resulted in 
robbing the fish of much of its activity 
and fighting possibilities. The true north- 
ern black stripes in the Lake of the Woods 


region have a vim and pugnaciousness 
about them comparable almost to the 
small-mouth bass, not forgetting, of 
course, that the cold-water, spring-fed 


lakes of that region are ideal for perpetu- 
ating the fighting quality in any fish. 


TOW whether the bass or the muskies 
4 ‘N were planted there, or whether they 
were there at the time the French explorers 
arrived in this part of the country, does not 
matter. If they have been introduced, 
then they have taken to the country won- 
derfully, and the waters have proved ideal 
for their upkeep. Surely, too, the food 


supply has been ample, especially in the 
case of the muskellunge, which grow to 
proportions in 


great the Lake of the 





Forty-pound musky from Lake of the 
Woods. Almost silvery, save for some 
blotches near its tail 


Woods, in fact reach as great weights in 
that section as anywhere in North Amer- 
ica, the world’s record muskellunge having 
been taken in that section last summer as 
previously mentioned. There are those 
who contend that the muskies of this 
region differ from any muskies caught 
elsewhere, but this is in no sense of the 
word true, for if anything can be said on 
the subject it can be stated that there is a 
color phase represented here of every type 
of musky found in North America. There 
is found here the “unspotted” or “silver 
musky,” which Jordan claims only “oc- 
curs sparingly in the Ohio River and the 
Upper Mississippi Valley,’ and which 
Evermann once claimed, in a survey of 
the subject he made for me, “is known 
only from Eagle Lal-e and certain other 
small lakes in northern Wisconsin and 
Minnesota.” Nevertheless, the Lake of 
the Woods has the plain or unspotted 
muskellunge in abundance. Some muskies 
are taken without the semblance of a spot 
showing. Then again, some may be taken 
silvery and unspotted on the fore part of 
the body, but with some spots showing 
near the tail. Other muskies will be dark 
and blotched over the whole body, some 
having broken-up cross bars and others al- 
most round spots. Then, again, there is 
that most distinct musky phase of all, the 
highly touted “tiger” musky, which popu- 
lar opinion has it is found in Wisconsin 


alone. Yet some splendid types of true 
“tiger” musky are found in the Lake of 


the Woods region. In this type the cross 
bars are unbroken, extending across the 
body in what one might really term “tiger” 
stripes. Viewing the matter from every 
angle, a study of the muskies of the Lake 
of the Woods region explodes many 
theories, one of them being the oft- 
repeated assertion that the muskies in any 
one water must necessarily be of one and 
the same color. Only if specimens of 
every musky phase in the country had been 
brought here and planted could these vari- 
ous color phases be brought out—muskies 
from Minnesota, Wisconsin, the Ohio Val- 
ley, the Great Lakes, and the St. Lawrence 
Basin. I may be wrong, but I have often 
smiled up my sleeve when no one was 
looking ! 


HERE is an impression gained by some 

that only in Lake of the Woods proper, 
and in Sabaskong Bay in particular, are 
the really top-weight big muskies taken. 
The reason for this is that almost nine- 
tenths of the musky fishing has been con- 
fined to Sabaskong Bay and waters in 
close proximity to it. Only within the 
last two years has Whitefish Bay been 
fished to any extent, and from the muskies 
I saw there last summer I am willing to 
believe that there are as large specimens 
here as in the more famous Sabaskong 
Bay section. Many of the larger lakes 
near to Lake of the Woods, such as Dry- 
berry, Pipestone, Yoke Lake, and others 
have muskies in them ranging 30 to 45 



















pounds. These lakes are rarely fished, as 
hey are rather far from the center of 
activities, it being a rather difficult propo- 
ition to bring the fish out in event of 
shipping them home for mounting pur- 
poses. Sabaskong Bay camps, having the 
facilities for icing fish and getting them 
forward to their destination in a very 
eficient manner, have naturally been the 
Mecca of most of the musky fishermen 
coming north across the border. Many 
lakes and waters near to and joining Lake 
i the Woods have muskies in them rang- 
ng from 5 to 10 pounds in weight. In fact, 
ne of the streams on the direct canoe route 
to Height of Land Lake fairly teems with 
short muskies and is a revelation to the 
fishermen from the States, by whom a 
musky is as greatly prized as any fish that 
swims, due to a great degree, of course, to 
the extensive and intensive publicity given 
ijt in the outing annals of the day. In 
Minnesota and Wisconsin should a 15 or 
2)-pound muskellunge be taken, the event 
gets into the papers and the lucky fisher- 
man is a seven-day wonder. Yet in the 
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Two muskies of over 40 pounds, taken 
in Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the Woods 


Lake of the Woods a 15 or 20-pound 
musky causes very little stir, and the fish 
is very carefully released from the hook 
and given its liberty. The law of Lake 
of the Woods (that is, the unwritten law) 
is that no musky under 20 pounds in 
weight shall be kept, the result of which 
dictum is that muskies will always be kept 
coming on, only the overgrown “moss- 
backs” being spared the merciless fate of 
blindness, old age, and death under vary- 
ing circumstances by falling before the 
glittering spoon. While, admittedly, large 
muskies, ranging from 40 to 50 pounds in 
weight, are not as numerously caught as 
previously, still they are in evidence, not 
torgetting that last summer the world’s 
record musky was caught in that same 
well-popularized Sabaskong Bay, an event 
that shook the muskyteers of the land 
irom coast to coast. Viewing a fish of 
this sort, in fact any one of the collection 

musky portraits that are used in illus- 
‘ration of this essay, one can agree with 
Jordan when he says about the musky that 

“must necessarily be somewhat rare, for 
no locality would furnish food for more 


1 


than one such giant.” On the other hand, 


we very much disagree with Jordan when 


considering the Lake of the Woods region, 
where thousands of such large muskies 
have been taken. Or, reading this adver- 
tisement of a famous musky camp situated 
in the Sabaskong Bay sector: “Twelve 
hundred muskies, including 220 over 30 
pounds in weight and twelve over 45 
pounds, were taken at our camps last sea- 
son’—as I say, reading this advertisement 
one is given to marvel that a territory 
such as this could be so rich in fish lite 
and still hold its own. Will not the region 
be fished out? 


HE answer to this is, very simply, that 

if a muskellunge is caught it may be 
given its liberty but it is, nevertheless, num- 
bered as a catch. Out of the hundreds of 
muskies caught last summer only a very 
small proportion were kept. 

The guides in the Lake of the Woods 
country seek to impress upon those they 
take out that the musky to keep to take 
home should be at least 30 to 35 pounds 
in weight. So closely is this followed up 
that of the vast numbers of muskies 
caught, comparatively few of them are 
kept, most of these scarcely ever being 
reserved for mounting purposes unless 
over 30 pounds. By following this pro- 
cedure, there is every reason to believe 
that the supply for the future is preserved. 
Added to this is the fact that commercial 
netting is being forced north every year. 
Once Sabaskong Bay was open to netting. 
Now it is closed. As a result, the more 
common food fish, such as the great north- 
ern pike (called “jackfish” in Canada) 
has increased apace and where, some years 
ago, only small specimens were taken, now 
pike up to 15 and 20 pounds are often 
hooked. The wall-eyed pike also has in- 
creased greatly, although the species is 
seldom, if ever, fished for. In fact one 
of the guests at one of the camps caught 
an 8, a 10, and a 14-pounder from the 
dock where he was fishing. But these 
fishes, great northern pike, wall-eyed pike, 
and such, are waved aside by the fisherman 
from the States with the statement: “We 
can get them at home. What we want are 
the muskellunge and the trout!” 

As I write these lines, there comes word 
that a number of catches of lake trout 
have been made on Whitefish Bay, that 
remarkable upper arm of Lake of the 
Woods. Pink-fleshed trout (salmon trout), 
ranging from 20 to 36 pounds, have fallen 
before the onslaught of the fishermen at 
this date (May 20). Time was when the 
lake trout, even the pink-fleshed trout, went 
begging for notice, and when only those 
applied themselves to taking it who seined 
the fish} for the market. Just now nam- 
aycush enjoys a reputation very nearly 
second to none, and the fishing for it is 
being followed up now annually by those 
who, in the past, would think of fishing 
for none save the muskellunge. 


“WT HAVE always’ contended,” writes 

Ernie Calvert to me, “that the salmon 
trout, pound for pound, has a stouter heart 
and is a much better fighter than the mus- 
kellunge. My longest fight with a musky is 
a little under two hours, while I have had 
dozens of battles of over two hours’ dura- 
tion with lake trout, the longest lasting 
five hours and ten minutes. Several other 
fights went from three to four hours. For 
one thing, the lake trout makes much 
longer runs than the musky. Last year 
I had a 25-pound lake trout that made 
twenty-two runs of from 50 to 100 yards 
each, while I have never had a musky on 
my line yet that took more than 40 yards 
of line from my reel. The salmon trout 
also is very adept at coming quickly 
toward the boat to obtain slack line. 
Many a splendid fish is lost to the trout 
fisherman before he gets onto this crafti- 
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ness of the lake trout. On account of the 
fact that the mouth of a salmon trout is 
much softer than that of the musky, 
fewer of these trout are lost than is the 
case with the muskies which have hard, 
bony mouths—that is, providing the fish- 
erman can prevent the trout from getting 
that same slack line. Salmon trout, when 
hooked, often make vertical circles of 
about 6 to 8 feet in diameter at lightning 
speed, which gives the rod an up-and- 
down motion. It is almost impossible to 
prevent them at times from getting slack 
line during this maneuver.” Thus the ver- 
dict of one who is, admittedly, a very 
skilful light tackle fisherman! 

As soon as the ice is off of the lakes 
in the spring, the lake trout come up on 
the reefs on a feeding run, and at such 
times may be caught with various spoon 
hook lures, also plugs. Lake of the Woods 
proper, however, has no lake trout to its 
credit, but Whitefish Bay, which is very 
deep and which is crystal-clear, contains 
some of the largest trout in that section 
But it is just for a time, for the trout of 





Two salmon trout, 30 and 35 pounds, 
from Crow Lake. Caught in October 
on the reefs 


Whitefish Bay are the first to leave f 

deep water as the warm days come on 
Thus for about two weeks or so, only, is 
trout fishing at its best on this body ot 
water, although in Crow Lake, which is 
due north of the upper tip of Sabaskong 
Bay, the trout remain on the reefs longer. 
probably due to the fact that the water 
in that very deep lake stays cold a far 
greater length of time. Later on, in June, 
when the schools of namaycush go into 
the depths, the only way they may be 
taken is by means of a deep-fishing rig, 
something for which very few fishermen 
show any liking. As a result, most of 
the trout fishing is done for a short time 
in the spring, on the reefs, and again in 
the autumn, particularly in the month of 
October. During the first three weeks in 
October, the fishing is splendid, to say th: 
very least. 


OWARD the end of the month of A: 

gust, through the month of Septembe 
and somewhat into October is, without 
doubt, the best time of the year for fishing 
in the Lake of the Woods region. Septem 
ber, in fact, is the bass and musky month 
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At that time the big fish are swinging into 
action, feeding greatly, and are on the go, 
apparently, from sunup to sunset. It is 
during this month that the largest muskies 
fall before the spoon hook, and when the 
prize winners, such as there are, contrive 
the mistake of a lifetime and endeavor 
to maké a square meal out of a round- 
bladed lure. The tackle requirements for 
a late summer or early autumn trip into 
the Lake of the Woods region are not 
great. Most of the fishing for the muskel- 
lunge is done by casting for them around 
the rocky shores, in the coves and inden- 
tations here and there, using a regulation 
spoon hook as the piece de resistance. Nor 
are small spoons used, but Nos. 9 and 12 
sizes. Admittedly, this makes a heavy lure, 
but it is surprising how well it casts, and 
what remarkable catches a spoon hook of 
the sort will make. I make the statement 
(which, of course, can easily be checked 
up on in any of the musky fishing centers 
in Lake of the Woods) that nine out of 
ten of the muskies caught in this famous 
section of Ontario Province are taken on 
the regulation type of spoon that revolves 
on a shaft. And the sizes I have men- 
tioned predominate as ten to one. 
Whereas the regulation type of spoon is 
the lure mostly in use in musky fishing in 
the North, the wobbling spoon in its many 


attractive designs proves the Nemesis of 
the lake trout. This is not to say that it 
will not fall before the charms of the 
regulation spoon, but merely to state that 
the wobbling spoon is almost infallible as 
a trout lure. There is something about its 
gyrating, zigzagging action that the trout 
simply can not resist, and, because of its 
killing quality, no fall fisherman’s tackle 
box is complete without a complement of 
such lures. Understand, however, that be- 


cause regulation spoons and _ wobbling 
spoons are the main selections in this 


northern fishing, and all guides will faith- 
fully cleave to them with an almost hide- 
bound determination, this is not to say that 
smaller lures and plug lures will not win 
both muskies and lake trout, for they will. 
Any of the standard and favorite plugs 
and pork rind lures work to perfection in 
this northern region. 

Autumn is a time of beauty in the North. 
While your best fishing days for lake 
trout may be cold ones, there is a consola- 
tion in the fact that, the more chill and 
ice-edged the wind, the better are the fish 
apt to strike. September days, however, 
are the muskellunge days. Never are the 
coves and tucked-in retreats along the 
shores more enticing, and never are one’s 
chances greater of obtaining that one big 
fish of his career! 


Further Hints on the Dry Fly 
By Samuel G. Camp 


Note:—These are important supplementary 
notes to Mr. Camp's series, entitled, **Taking 
Trout With the Dry Fly.”’ 

HE natural insects upon which trout 
most often feed are bred in the 
stream itself, and of these water- 
bred insects those scientifically termed the 
Iiphemeride (ephemeral, living only a 
short time) are usually the most abun- 
dant and therefore occupy the place of 
greatest importance in the flyologv of the 


dry fly fisherman. They are of many 
varieties and sizes, from very small, as 
a rule (these numerous small ephemera 


being known to anglers as “duns”), up to 
the large May flies and the March Brown 
(Brown Drake, the term “drake” being 
sometimes also applied to the May flies). 
Scientifically, all are of the May fly or- 
der, and there are said to be some 300 
species, of which eighty-five are known 
to occur in North America. There would 
seem to be little doubt that many of the 
ephemera common to English streams also 
have their counterparts on American wa- 
ters. They are easily distinguished by 
the upright wings and upcurving body. 
On the water they rest with wings up- 
right and folded. 

Louis Rhead’s description of the order 
of ephemeral insects, taken from his book, 
“American Trout Stream Insects,” which 
contains illustrations in color of many 
insects collected by him on the Beaverkill 
River in the Catskill region of the state 
of New York, is as 
follows: 

“Drakes (in which 
fashion Mr. Rhead 
classified the entire 
tribe of ephemera) 
are all bred in the 
water and are of 
various sizes and 
colors, abounding in 
all their varieties in 
vast numbers, from 
the large green drake 


to the very tiny 
white drake. Their 
movements. are 
sluggish on land; 


they will even allow 
themselves to be 






Then look at this one, taken by Elmer Rainwater of Albany, Ore. 
on a Pflueger rainbow plug Weight 7144 pounds, length 23 inches, girth 1614 inches 


taken up by the wings. They are not so 
hardy as the browns (stone flies). Their 
shoulders and bodies are exposed; but na- 
ture has furnished them with a temporary 
covering, which they cast off when the 
weather suits, bursting open the covering 
at the shoulders and coming out a dif- 
ferent color. They have close, thick shoul- 
ders, and smooth, tapering bodies which 
curve upward like the feathers in the tail 
of a drake. They have a pair of smooth, 
oblong wings, which, when at rest, stand 
upright close together; a small wing 
stands at the root of each large one, and 
there are two or three hairs in the tail. 
Some species hatch out in two or three 
weeks. Others continue hatching through 
the entire summer.” 

Returning to our original proposition, 
namely, that the feeding of trout upon the 
natural insect is by no means confined to 
the time of the latter’s appearance strictly 
on the surface, it may be said that trout 
feed upon the ephemera, or “upwings” 
as they are sometimes very appropriately 
called, at all stages of the existence of 
these insects. From the eggs deposited 
upon or in the water by the adult insect 
(“spinner,” in English dry fly terminol- 
ogy) in due time the nymphs, or creep- 
ers, are hatched. Upon these trout feed 
at times on the stream bed and in the 
weeds, nosing upon the bottom and in the 
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go about their business of drawing 
tenance from the muck and vegetation oj 
the river bottom. 


HIS habit of the trout (chiefly identi. 

fied with the slow, weedy chalk stream; 
of England, our own streams being usv- 
ally pretty clear of aquatic vegetation). 
when followed in shallow water, result: 
in an occasional disturbance of the 
face by the tails of the fish, and is henc 
called “tailing” by English disciples oj 
the dry fly. In this connection it should 
be noted, however, that the nymphs oj 
the ephemera which burrow under rocks 
and in the stream bed, and remain ther 
until about to assume the winged stage. 
are practically inaccessible to the fish, al- 
though doubtless taken at times.  Tailing 
trout are usually feeding upon caddis and 
other larve. 

Subsequently the nymphs, having under- 
gone certain physical changes while in th: 
nymphal stage (lasting from one to thre 
years), are ready to rise to the surface, 
cast off the nymphal covering, and emerg 
into the air in the first winged stage, sci- 
entifically the subimago. During the ris 
of the nymphs to the surface, when abou 
to emerge as winged insects, they are of- 
ten taken by the trout with avidity, and 
frequently when the nymph has _ neared 
the surface a trout taking it will visibl 
disturb the surface or “break water’— 
again in dry fly terminology called “bulg- 
ing.’ Ground feeding, or tailing, trout, 
and trout feeding in mid-water upon 
nymphs floating up to the surface—bulg- 
ing trout—are manifestly not genuinel: 
rising fish. 

To continue with the life history of th 
upwings, when a “hatch” is taking place, 
nymphs rising to the surface and emerg- 
ing as winged insects, the insect may float 
for some little distance while ridding it- 
self of the nymphal covering and drying 
its wings for flight, and a rise to it at 
this time is a true rise. It would seem 
to the writer, however, from fairly close 
observation of the water during a good 
many plentiful hatches, that only an oc- 
casional insect, as compared with the 
great numbers coming out, remains on thi 
water for any appreciable time—the chang: 
from the nymph to the winged insect 1s 
practically instantaneous, or perhaps al- 
ready completed before the insect reaches 
the surface. You may select any certain 
area of water, when winged ephemera are 
emerging constantly from every part of It, 
and watch that given area with the utmost 
intentness, and quite possibly you will not 
see a single fly actually upon the water 

As we have said, the order Ephemeride 
—upwings—includes the natural insects 
most important to the dry fly fisherman, 
such as the May flies, duns, and March 
Browns; but the caddis flies (Trichop- 
tera) are quite certain to be prevalent at 
times, and also the stone flies (Plecoptera); 


sur- 





water weeds in much the same way as and in addition there are many _ small 
the common sucker or the German carp two-winged insects (Diptera) which occa- 
sionally appear on 
the water, as well 
as winged ants and 
ge arty Cilas ae eee A water beetles. 
ER FURNITURE CO. -:- Masonic 1 The _ stone flies 
‘ and the caddis flies, 
as in the case 0! 
the upwings, = are 


NO BIG BASS IN THE FAR WEST? 


Caught in Wilson Lake 


waterbred insects, 
and to the fly fish- 
erman are next i 
importance to the 
May fly Order. When 
ready to change to 
the winged insect, 
the stone fly nymph 
crawls out on a 
rock projecting from 
the water, or per- 
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haps a log or tree trunk, and emerges 
from the nymphal covering in much the 
same way as do the nymphs of the ephem- 
era. The cast-off nymphal coverings of 
stone flies, still clinging to rocks along- 
shore or projecting from the stream, are 
familiar sights to fishers of swilt and 
rocky trout streams. Stone flies are of 
various sizes, from very small up to. 2 
inches in length, and of many colors, in- 
cluding pale green, gray, brown, and black. 
Louis Rhead’s description is as follows: 

“The browns, or stone flies, are all bred 
in the water and hatch out from a creep- 
er. They are most plentiful in the spring, 
hut some are on the water all summer. 
Their bodies are smooth and fleshy, and 
they have two pairs of smooth, oblong 
wings, which, when folded, circle closely 
over and beyond the body. They have 
two feelers at the head, and most of them 
two whisks at the tail. They are mostly 
brown in color, and are very quick run- 
ners, both in water and on land.” 

Before casting to a rising trout the an- 
cler should, as far as may be, determine 
the nature of the rise and the fly to which 
it was made. The question of the right 
fly having been decided, it remains then 
for the angler to put the fly over the fish 
in the right way. When you see the rise 
of a presumably feeding trout, spot it 
carefully; that is, if the rise occurs some 
distance away, make as sure as_ possible 
of the exact spot where the fish rose. 
This can usually be done by noting the 
location of the rise in relation to a near- 
by rock or some other object, and unless 
it is done it will be necessary to wait for 
another rise, which may not take place, 
or to cast haphazardly over the approxi- 
mate place, which very probably will re- 
sult in failure. The reason for this is 
that the artificial fly must usually travel 
in practically the same lane as the nat- 
ural one, come down over almost the 
exact spot where the rise was observed, 
if the trout can with some confidence be 
expected to rise to it. Make your ap- 
proach quietly and carefully, and choose 
your place from which to cast over the 
trout with two things in mind: To avoid 
being seen by the fish and to lessen the 
possibility of drag. 

Above all things do not cast to the 
exact place where the rise occurred, but 
drop your fly some 3 or 4 feet upstream 
from it, so that the fly will take the same 
path and pace as the natural insect and 
float down over the place where the fish 
came up. As a general proposition, it 
may be assumed that the position of the 
rising fish is some little distance down- 
stream from where the rise was seen, 
from 1 to perhaps 3 feet. 
be taken not to throw the leader directly 
over the trout, called “lining” the fish, 


» should | 
Care should | and absorbs walking shocks. 
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GET OUT where the big ones 


| 


which may happen if you cast straight up | 


trom below, but the cast should be made 
from a bit to one side or the other and, 
whenever it can be brought about, so that 
the fly precedes the leader downstream. 
This for the reason that, in more ways 
than one, the leader is the weakest link 
in the fly fisher’s equipment—that trout 
are proverbially “gut shy,” in other words. 
\lso, when the leader follows the fly 
~— is less chance of its pulling the fly 
—drag, 


T WOULD seem that the ideal conditions 
~, 'or the dry fly are somewhat as follows: 
Clear, smoothly flowing water, whether 
last or slow being immaterial if the sur- 
lace 1§ not too broken; the stage of wa- 
ter should be normal, though at the lower 
levels, as the season advances, the per- 
‘entage of probable success increases in 
lavor of the dry fly as against the wet: 


on foot size, run 


leap —wear 


HODGMAN BRAND 


WADERS 


Be September bass and trout are biting 
way out there. If you want the big fellows 
—and who doesn’t? — you’ve sim i 

wade nearer to “em! A pair of 
Brand Waders will help you land bigger and 
better fish and, at the same time, 


Keep you dry and comfortable in waist 


y got to 
odgman 


deep icy water 


Wade for hours with Hodgman Waders on 
—and stay dry and comfortable. Every pair 
put to a harder test before they leave the 
factory than you'll ever subject them to 
in actual fishing. Filled with water and 
suspended for hours to prove each pair 
absolutely waterproof. Waders made of 
extra strong fabric, doubled to itself, then 
rubberized and vulcanized like an auto 
tire to assure being positively leakproof. 
You'll find them light in weight and as 
flexible as ordinary cloth trousers. Every 
seam stitched and cemented. Feet on 
stocking foot models double strength. 
Triply reinforced at inseams and crotch. 


Two models for Fall use by 
Fishermen and Duck-Hunters 


For Fall, we recommend Hodgman 
Brand SERVICE WADERS in stock- 


ing foot and boot foot models. Stocking foot model weighs only 
48 ounces; boot foot model, equipped with famous cleated sole 
Rod and Reel boot feet, weighs slightly over 6 Ibs. Sizes, based 
6 to 12. Prices: Service Stocking Foot... 


$19.00; Service Boot Foot... $22.50. 





OTHER FALL NECESSITIES FOR THE HUNTER AND FISHERMAN 


ROD & REEL SPORTING BOOTS. 
These famous boots, popular with 
boot-wise sportsmen for the past 
dozen years, carry the following 
construction features which appeal 
to sportsmen: (1) Outside back 
strap keeps boot leg always in 
place. (2) Cleated sole prevents 
slipping on rocks and slippery 
grass. (3) Uppers are light weight 

yet adequately strong. (4) Two 

snaps in top band prevent 
flopping when boots are rolled down. (5) Foot 
shape last assures solid comfort and prevents 
blisters. (6) Ribbed vamp eliminates instep creases 


CAMP AIR BEDS. 
Solid comfort for the Fall 
campers. Bed, spring and 
mattress, allinone. Place any- 
where — rocks, damp, uneven 
ground. Inflate in three minutes. Wonderful after 
hard day’s hike or hunt. The world’s best out- 
door bed. Don’t be without one this Fall. 












FLEXLITE SPORTING BOOTS. For 
the sportsman who prefers a@ light- 
weight boot, the Flexlite offers un- 
usual value. Nearly as flexible as a 
newspaper. Fits into pocket or duffle 
bag. Attractive khaki color blends 
successfully into surrounding land- 
scape. Has many of the Rod & Reel 
exclusive features. 


SPORTSMEN’S OVERS. 
Essential for hunting. Com- 
plete protection against wet 
brush. Uppers of best grade 
leathers, 10” to 16” high. Ab- 
solutely waterproof. Cleated 
sole affords sure footing. II- 
lustrated: the Camden; 
other models available. 









SPORTSMEN’S PACS. Lightweight 
pacs preferred by many sportsmen for 
Fall use. Illustrated: the Chinook, an 
extremely popular all-rubber pac, 15” 
high. Also available, the Nimrod with 


heavily water proofed army duck uppers. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG! Showing the complete BIG “C” LINE of 
sportsmen’s specialties, including boots, pacs, rain shirts, ponchos, air beds, air rafts 
and many other Converse products for your comfort and protection. 


CONVERSE- 
HODGMAN 


BIG “C” LINE 
Sporting Goods 
Dept. P. 1., Malden, Mass. 





Address...... 
My Sports Dealer Is.............. 





CONVERSE RUBBER CO. 
Dept. P.1., Malden, Mass. 


Send me your FREE Catalog. 
I am most interested in 


C] Rod and Reel Boots LJ) Hodgman Air Beds 
[] Hodgman Waders 0 Pacs and Overs 
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sultry days— 


appetites—to 
evening! 


tig Fish—usually go to deep water—on hot 
but up along shore—with ravenous 
feed- the cool, early morning—or late 


come 
in 


finest 
And 
too 
Secause 
natural 


That’s when Mike Brown, proprietor of one of the 
tishing camps at Grand Rapids, Minn., gets ‘em! 
he knows that the Big Fish, and smaller ones, 
just can’t resist the Jointed Pikie Minnow! 
it’s true-to-nature in size, shape, color—and 
wimming movement! The 40 inch Northern Pike, shown 
yove, is only one of the many Fish he recently 
has taken on his Jointed Pikie No. 2602 


Big 
Minnow, 


Be sure you use a Jointed Pikie—if you want to catch 
me real Big Fish 
Every Creek Chub Lure is made to Catch Fish! At 
you dealer's or direct! Our beautiful new colored 
catalogue sent FREE upon request. 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


129 S. Randolph St. GARRETT, IND. 


nem _in anada by ALLCOCK, LAIGHT & 


CHETAN 


National Sportsman 


is a 68-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed fuli of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and 
trapping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about 
guns, rifles, fishing tackle, 
game law changes, best places 
to get fish and game, etc. 
Biggest value ever offered in 
a@ sporting magazine. 

AND HERE’S THE FAMOUS 
Remington Sportsman’s Knife 


with stag handle and two long 
slender blades especially de- 
signed to meet the exacting 
requirements of skinning and 
cleaning fish, game birds and_ fur-bearing animals. 
Blades ee of ee shay y npc wie boone Saree eee keen- 
c 1 e es ne ol 
ie a slitting and skinoing SPEC iAL OFFER: 
We will send you a Sportsman CIAL for a who 
year, 12 big issues, and this mington Sportsman’s Knife. 
Name ‘‘Remington”’ on the Both for 
blade is*your guarantee of quality 
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Mail your order today 
SPORTSMAN UT Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

















Prescott Wiggle Worm Spinner 40c B> 
Fastest running Prescott spinner 

made. Unequalled for results, 
Plain 25c: weedless 30c, 94% in. 
long. At your dealer’s or direct. 
Circular Free. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. PEG 
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BAIT CASTERS 


PECKS BAIT CASTING 
FEATHER MINNOWS A 
scientifically correct lure with 
perfect balance, never turns 
or twists in any current, and 
always catches bass, pike and 
big trout. By mail 85 cents 
each. Pecks descriptive list of 





Pecks Bait Casting 


Feather Minnows Fish Getters sent on request. 


E. H. Peckinpaugh Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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and, finally, insect life should be fairly 
abundant on the stream and the trout feed- 
ing to some extent on the natural fly at 
the surface. 

In the early days of the season, say 
up to the last of April, when the streams 
are usually high and the water cold and 
more or less discolored, the wet fly is 
plainly indicated. Until, with the progress 
of the season, air and water have grown 
warm, and the bright sunshine has pro- 
duced the first hatches of the natural 
ephemera, the fish are usually ground- 
feeding, or feeding in mid-water, and will 
rise only infrequently to a fly fished on 
the surface. At such times the fisher- 
man who persists in the employment of 
the dry fly is usually in line for very 
meager returns, or none at all, though 
occasionally, if the day is sunny, a few 
insects may hatch out about midday, and, 
if the angler makes the best of the op- 
portunity, he may take one or two trout 
on the floater. 

In fact, it may be said that trout fly 
fishing under these early conditions should 
be done more along the line of wet fly 
fishing for bass, not with the idea of simu- 
lating even approximately the insect food 
of the fish, but rather with the purpose 
of inducing the trout to strike by the use 
of a glittering or highly colored fly which, 


fished with considerable action and well 
below the surface, may be taken for a 
small minnow. This style of fly fishing 


is no doubt on a somewhat lower sport- 
ing level than dry fly fishing, or, for that 
matter, wet fly fishing as this is usually 
done. But in fairness to the many fish- 
ermen whose days on the stream are com- 


paratively few and eagerly looked for- 
ward to with hopes of some practical 
success, the writer does not hesitate to 


advise deep fishing with the wet fly under 
the conditions named or when, at any time 
during the season, somewhat similar con- 
ditions prevail, as after heavy rains. 

In an average season weather and wa- 
ter are usually favorable for the dry fly 
from about May 20 to the end of the 
open time. By May 20 the effects of the 
spring rains have usually passed, and the 
water should be clear and at, or perhaps 
a little below, the normal level. The tem- 
perature of the water is rising steadily 
and, with favorable conditions, insect 
hatches are frequent—in which connection 
it might be added that the insect life of 
the trout stream is most abundant during 
the latter part of May and the month of 
June, tapering off with the progress of 
the season. With the advance of the sea- 
son and the customary lowering of the 
water, thus increasing the visibility con- 
ditions and consequently the difficulty of 
outwitting the trout, the dry fly comes 
more and more into its own. 


UMEROUS instances could be cited 
have occurred in the writer’s 
experience and in that of others, and which 
go to prove the effectiveness of the dry fly 
on low, clear water, late in the season, when 
little or nothing could be done with the 
wet fly. But without going into detail, 
it should be fairly evident that, under the 
conditions outlined, a very delicately 
dressed floating fly, in appearance quite 
similar to the natural ephemera common 
to the stream, attached to a leader tapered 
almost to invisibility and riding down high 
on the surface with wing erect, simulating 
almost exactly the action of the natural 
insect, is considerably more apt to deceive 
the fish than two or more wet flies, of 
dubious shape and color, worked across 
or even against the current in a manner 
impossible for the natural insect without 
the aid of an outboard motor. Before 


| taking up the dry fly the writer used to 
many 





experience a good unaccountably 
















fishing water which he knew 


blank days, 
to hold plenty of trout, but sometimes 
taking only one or two fish, sometimes 
none. I know now that what the trout 
wanted on probably most of those occa- 
sions was the surface fly, that and noth- 
ing else. 

The reader should not get the idea that 
absolutely still water is essential, or even 
desirable, for dry fly fishing. As a mat- 
ter of fact, perfectly still water presents 
one of the most difficult of dry fly prob- 
lems, because no action is imparted to the 
fly. The ideal combination is a moderate 
current with a smooth surface, something 
along the order of the “smooth water 
glides.” However, it is by no means es- 
sential that the surface be smooth, for if 
not too rough the dry fly will ride it 
easily enough. The point has been made 
by some writers that even in rough water 
it is best to continue using the dry fly, 
fishing it wet, on the grounds that the 
dry fly is a better imitation of the natural 
insect than the wet fly. Pattern for pat- 
tern, the writer would advise using wet 
flies for wet fly fishing. The erect wings 
and stiff hackles of dry flies make them 
unsatisfactory for fishing wet. They do 
not work as well in the water as the regu- 
lar wet flies. It is a simple enough mat- 
ter to carry in the leader box a leader 
with one or two wet flies attached, and 
to which a change can quickly be made 
when it seems desirable. 

At the same time I would caution the 
beginner against continually changing his 
method. In order to do much with the 
dry fly it is necessary to have confidence 
in it and to use it with reasonable con- 
sistency. 


i THEIR habits, brook, brown, and rain- 
bow trout are much alike, being found 
in practically the same places in the 
stream, and the flies good for one species 
are equally as good for the others. The 
brown trout, however, is usually rated as 
the most dependable dry fly fish, rising 
most freely to the surface feathers, and, 
by the same token, most often requiring 
the surface fly to lure him, particularly 





WOMAN TAKES BIG MARLIN 
Clara Beranger, wife of Wm. C. deMille, 
motion picture director, with her 129- 


pound marlin swordfish, 


caught off 
Catalina Island 
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the best fish, Thus the dry fly is at its 
best on streams in which the brown trout 
»redominates, or, at least, is found in good 
numbers. This trout is the common trout 
ot Europe, and the one referred to in the 
extensive English literature of dry and 
wet fly fishing. Often, however, brook 
and rainbow trout are equally as_ pro- 
nounced as the brown trout in their choice 
of the dry fly. When being played it is 
seldom that a brook trout will leap above 
the surface, and then, as a rule, only when 

is being held with a very tight line. 
The brown trout leaps quite often, and 
the rainbow—in the writer’s opinion the 


rainbow is the fastest and sportiest fighter | 


§ the three; the fastest off the mark 
when first hooked, and practically certain 
to jump three or more times. Sometimes 
| take the loss of a good brook or brown 
trout pretty hard, but a rainbow almost 
ilways deserves to get away. These fish, 
by the way, are most often found in or 
near the fastest water which the stream 
attords. 


When the water first warms up in the | 


spring the best fishing is in the riffs and 
rapids and in the shallower pools. A trait 
ot the brown trout well worth noting is 
that in a rapid this fish will often take up 
a position above a rock instead of in the 
shelter below it. Study the current and 
cast so that the fly will drift down and 
circle the rock, say about a foot from 
the upper edge. With the arrival of sum- 
mer conditions trout are apt to congre- 
gate in the pools; also, during the season 
there is a general movement of the fish 
upstream, and the lower waters of a 
stream may be considerably less produc- 
tive both as to size and numbers than 
earlier. That pools should be carefully 
fished up, beginning with the outlet, has 
already been noted. As to the particular 
places where to look for trout, word de- 
scriptions of these, it seems to the writer, 
ire seldom successful in their object. 
Only stream experience will teach the an- 
gler just where to expect a rise—and 
even then it doesn’t pay to be too sure. 
\s I have said elsewhere, trout are like 
gold . . . they’re where you find them. 
Copyright, 1930, by the Macmillan Company 


Ben’s Daybook of Angling 
By the Angling Editor 


N JUNE of this 

year I inspected 
the mouth of a 9- 
und muskellunge 
caught in one of the 
Ohio musky rivers. 
Unquestionably, this 
fish had a very sore 
mouth. It was a 
well-conditioned fish 
n every way and in 
perfect health appar- 
utly, but one side 

f lower jaw was raw and sore, with- 
ut any teeth whatever for a space of 2 
inches. At edge of gums where they meet 
teeth, on both jaws, the flesh was inflamed 
and swollen. The fish had risen to a wooden 
lug the evening before, but shied away 
before striking it. Then, the following 
vening, it accepted a 7-inch, juicy-looking 
run chub, and after seven minutes of wait- 
g the angler was able to set the hook in 
tish and land it. This might, possibly, 
<plain the reason for so many of the 
Ohio Valley muskies refusing to take ar- 
tificial lures, even though they do follow 
them in, time and again. Possibly, in the 
arm waters of the region, their teeth 
trouble them considerably in the summer 
ason, 

















| casting and abundant strength in your line. 


fighting line. 


ie md . 
Outdoor Life a Outdoor Recreation 


The Ashaway Extra Strength 
Bait-casting Line is hard-braided 
best Japan black silk. Prot cted 
from mildew and rot by Ashaway’s 
exclusive soft waterproofin * 

List prices, 50-yd. spool: 
Size I. $1.00; H, $1.35; 


Every Ashaway Line ts 
guaranteed satisfactory 
or your money back 
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G, $1.50; F. $1.75 ia 
E. $2.00: D, prcnrenenc 
$3.50: C. Tt en 





$2.95. 


a Fighting Line! 


E isnoeasy mark—the BIG bass or musky that is the 
constant hope of your bait-casting. He’s a battler, 
and knows it. An Ashaway Extra Strength is the line 
for him—and for all! your bait-casting. 
Hammer away till you get him! You'll take many another 
good one in the process. And you'll never want for excellent 


When you get him on, sock it to him! You've got a 


Ashaway's best for all-around casting and 


trolling, famous for reserve strength and endurance. 
At your dealer's or write us. 
Tackle Box Catalog—FREE. 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
Ashaway, Rhode Island 
Leading Line Makers Since 1824 


New convenient Ashaway 


Box 736 





For your salt-water rod, 
buy the Ashaway Original 
Cuttyhunk Line. Here 
again you have extra- 
ordinary strength and dura- 
bility. Best obtainable 
linen, hand laid by men for 
unequalled service. 


























Sportsmen --- 


Here is Your Chance to Own a GREAT 
Outdoor Painting. 


The Original Painting 


which is reproduced on this month’s 
cover will be sold for a fraction of its cost. 





Price upon inquiry—Painting goes to first 
person getting check in this office. 
Also—price on cover paintings reproduced in 
June, July, and August, 1928; February, | 
April, May, June and November, 1929; Feb- 
ruary, March, April, June, July and August, 

1930. 





AND “WHAT-NOT”’ 


the handiest leather box you ever saw! 


Also— Nature Series painting reproduced in 
June, 1929. 


D'¢ out these issues, you ardent out- 
doorsmen, and see if it’s worth your 
while to have one of these beautiful 
paintings hanging in your den 


Fill the Hamley Kit full! of in- INSIDE MEASUREMENTS 
dispensable odds and ends for ¢ 6 00 size... 854x374 x12% 
your fishing trips. Plenty of 7.50 size... 9'4x44%4x2% 
room. You can’t wear it out! : aa oy ay 
Hand-made of superlative qual- 10.00 size...10/4 £578 x2% 
ity thick solid leather. Natural Njgmng o¢ initials embossed on lid. 
russet color. Three convenient TSeeutne. , 
sizes. At exclusive shops, or by 

mail postpaid from Hamley & Besure you get the 
Company, Saddlemakers since genuine Hamley, 
1883, 393 Court Street, Pen- with this mark 
dleton, Oregon. teem tooled on bottom. 


HAMLEY |}#/ KIT 


7 
MADE Lint A Find Cownor savout ea 
“a 2 eed eather. 


Then write: Outdoor Life Picture Shop, 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
































These Proven Plans Will Help You! 


Drawings are of summer cottages and cabins designed and 

built by distinguished builder. Practicality proved by 

actual use. Suitable for lake front, forest, moun- 

tains. Send $2.00 for portfolio—a mine of 
helpful ideas. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


1824 CURTIS ST., DENVER, COLO. 






























4 Dardevie catch 
by J. C. Griggs 
Hopkinton lowa 


‘‘The best money can buy!”’ 


HAVE used for 

and always the 
money can buy. 
“I have taken all kinds of game fish on your 
Dardevles from Crappies to Muskies. Wouldn’t 
think of starting a fishing trip without a good 
supply.” 
lowa. 


lures 
them 


your 
found 


years 
best 





In their 14th year on the market more Dardevies have al- 
ready been sold than in any previous year Must be that 
in times like these anglers are buying only tried and 
proven lures they are sure will ‘‘Bring home the bacon!’’ 
Every live dealer can show them to you. Insist on the 
genuine—there are now many imitations 


Send today for our catalog and a copy of ‘‘Fisherman’s 
k’’——a great fishing story. 


LOU J. EPPINGER 
“OUTFITTERS OF SPORTSMEN” 
Dept. L, 131 Cadillac Square, Detroit, Mich. 
“Gateway to Canadian Game Fish and Big Game.”’ 

















HUNTING 


AND 


FISHING 














HUNTING 
& FISHING 


is a 52-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and 
trapping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about 
guns, revolvers, fishing tack- 
le, game law changes, best 
places to get fish and game, 


Only $1.00 


for two whole years, 24 big 
issues. Subscribe now and 
we will send you 


FREE 


of charge this Remington 
Sheath Knife, with 4% in. 
blade of finest steel and big 
handle shaped to fit hand, 
together with leather sheath. 
This knife is just what you 


need for hunting, fishing 
and camping trips. 
Clip this adv. and enclose 


with $1.00 bill 
order to-day to 


HUNTING & FISHING 
276 Transit Bldg.,Boston, Mass. 


Mail your 











Outdoor Life Book Shop, Denver, Colo., 
can supply you with any book on the care 
of your dog. 
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Wire leaders of 10-inch length should 
always be used when using live minnows 
for musky and pike. 

Ordinary nickeled-steel picture wire, 
made of many twisted strands, is one of the 
best leader materials I have ever found. I 


| use these with No. 4/0 Limerick and Kirby 





| the shore lines. 


So writes J. C. Griggs of Hopkinton, | 


hooks, which I file to needle points. The 
hooks should be eyed, of course. At upper 
end of leader make a loop and fasten line 
here by doubling line before making the 
hitch. Clip off ends of line neatly. Have 
the twist of leader neat so it will not catch 
when fish starts to run with bait. 

If a wooden plug does not behave right 
and keeps insisting on shooting to the sur- 
face in an erratic manner, inspect the 
hooks of the lure carefully. You will find, 
perhaps, that one of the hook sets has come 
loose and thrown the plug off balance. This 
happens usually in bait equipped with 
treble hooks. Screw these hooks in so that 
they fit down evenly on both sides of bait, 
and all will be well. 

White suckers of half a pound weight 
make excellent muskellunge bait. Large 
chubs and suckers are the favorite foods 
of musky and big pike. They do not par- 
ticularly care for small shiners and chubs, 
such as bass strike on. Many an empty 
fish stringer can be attributed to anglers 
using too small minnows. 

In the hot part of late summer, bass will 
be found even in midday directly on the 
shallow riffles, where there are rocks oi 
any size lying to shelter them. They lie 
usually to one side of these rocks, watching 


for food. 

Spinners are the lure then, fished 
with a long cane rod and a short line. 
Skitter and troll the spinners upstream 


and along all such rocks and patches of 
river weeds. 

In fishing lakes for bass, especially 
small-mouth, it is not always necessary to 
be looking for the submerged bars. Watch 
If there are rocks along 
shore, inspect them, and if they slant off 
into good pools, with crevices to be seen 
under the water, 3 or 4 feet below surface, 
that is the place to fish. 

Cast in to shore then from boat or 
canoe, and use spinners preferably with 
bucktail-covered hook of white and red 
hair or feather-covered hooks with white 
and red and guinea fowl feathers. Reel 
the lure slowly. 

Never pass a log in the stream or lake 
cove by. Drop a No. 3 or No. 5 size spoon 
with a bucktail or feather-covered set of 
hooks along the log, and reel it slowly up 


| the edge. 


If there’s brush under the surface, all 
the better. Reel the spoon slowly, Iift- 
ing it carefully over the snags. That’s 
where the big lads lie waiting for grub! 


Data on the Lake Trout 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—I was very 
much interested in your article on 
lake trout in the June issue of OUTDOOR 
Lire. Is this the mackinaw trout we 
have in Wyoming and Montana? Your 
description and pictures fit the mackinaw 
very well, also the habits and methods 
of fishing for them. 
We catch this fish weighing up to 35 
pounds in Wyoming. In your article you 
speak of a better grade reel than the 


| cheap skeleton reel so commonly used. 


|} Out success. 


We have been trying for a year to find 
such a reel as you write about, but with- 
Can you give me the mak- 
er’s name and address? We have to fish 
deeper for our lake trout than you do 
apparently. We use 300 feet of 45-pound 


test, copper braided line, with one to four 
2-ounce sinkers. We have a lake within 
40 miles of town which contains thou- 
sands of large lake trout, weighing up to 
25 pounds, and every season some one 
catches one of these fighting fish, weigh- 
ing over 20 pounds. If you are ever in 
this part of the country, would be glad 
to show you some of these lake trout. 


Wyo. W. E. Corsi. 


Angling Editor’s Note:—The mackinaw trout 
is a slightly different variety of trout from the 
lake trout with which the article in the June 
issue dealt, but will take the same lures fished 
in almost the same manner, excepting that they 
must have more weight to carry them down to 
the great depths at which, as Mr. Corbin ex- 
plains, these fish lie. The reel I had reference 
to is made by a well-known tackle firm, and the 
angling editor will gladly send the name to 
any reader who cares to know.—B. C. R. 


7; DITOR Outdoor Life :—In your article 

on lake trout published in the Jun 
issue of Ovurtpoor LIFE, you mentioned 
the possibility of lake trout being in a 
few Michigan and Wisconsin lakes. Per- 
haps you will be interested in knowing 
that lake trout do live in a few lakes 
of this region. I shall name only those 
which I have fished: 

About 5 miles west of Land O’ Lakes is 
Black Oak Lake, which 1s a lake only 
about 2 miles long and half a mile wide, 
but very deep. I have fished it each 
spring for four years, and have caught 
lake trout there, most of which are small, 
averaging 3 to 6 pounds. I have seen 
trout caught there that weighed 1) 
pounds, and it is not uncommon for 
anglers who know the lake well to get 
eight and ten trout ina day. As for Trout 
Lake, which you mention, I fished it for 
the first time in April of this year and 
caught three trout, none of which was 
large. Two trout, however, from this 
lake were on display in Eagle River, 
Wis., and the larger weighed 18 pounds 
and the smaller 14 pounds. Ten and 15- 
pound trout are common there. 

In upper Michigan I have positive 
knowledge of but one trout lake, namely, 
Thousand Islands Lake, which is part of 
the Cisco chain of lakes. There probably 
are other lakes, but none other in this 
particular region. Three years ago there 
was a lake trout caught in this lake that 
weighed 24 pounds. Not many trout are 
caught there, but those that are all are 
large ones. Michigan does not protect 
lake trout, and winter spearing through 
the ice has practically spoiled the lake. 

I have heard of Crystal Lake near 
Eagle River, Wis., containing these fish, 
but of this I am not sure. The lakes 
I have named are all within 25 miles of 
Land O’ Lakes. Most of the lake trout 
fishing in this region is done in the spring 
from the time the first patch of open 
water shows until about June 1. We do 
not use copper wire lines at this season, 
but a heavy silk line of 24-pound test. 
The trout are found on the bars, or in 
water near the shore in from 10 to 20-foot 
depth, but when warm weather comes 
they go to deeper pools, as you know, and 
few people fish for them then in these 
lakes. In Wisconsin the season on lake 
trout is closed during the fall spawning 
months. 

As for bait, many anglers use minnows. 
Good luck is often had on Dardevles, al- 
though I have never used them success- 
fully myself, and some cast with red and 
white plugs. The bait I like best is the 
No. 5 size of silver spoon (I think it is 
a Delavan), used with two sets of small 
treble hooks on which are fastened a 
V-shaped strip of sucker hide with per- 
haps % inch of the meat left on. This 
is used, of course, onlv as a trolling bait. 

Wis. TuHoMAS J. KEITHLEY. 
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Anglers Kinks 


Send in Dine Kinks.’’ For each one pub- 
lished we give a 6-months subscription—or 
we add 6 months to your subscription if you 
are a subscriber. 


A Handy Little Tool for Angling Kit 
(5° TO any auto supply house and get a 

magneto file. They cost 15 or 20 cents, 
and in the days of the old Model T Lizzie 
they were known as “platinum-point files.” 
Grind round or handle end to flat point 
like a screwdriver blade, then grind a V- 
shaped notch in other end, and use a long, 
slim cork on the screwdriver end for a 
handle. This is now the handiest tool ever 


"pena s 


The File 


The Jool AS Described 


found in an angler’s kit and serves as a 
hook sharpener, disgorger, and screwdriver 
for the reel. The cork handle is not neces- 
sary, except that it makes it easier to han- 
dle and serves as a float if the file should 
fall into the stream or lake—H. H. Meigs, 
Calif. 
Trimming the Fly a Little 

OR those who use pork rind on their 

flies in fishing for bass and bluegills, 
here is an irresistible lure. There is just 
oe 
rind trimming 






iault in the use of the ordinary pork 
a fly, 


to and that is the 





Kobe pond 


Streame” i 


piling up on the point of the hook of the 
rind, thereby preventing many fish from 
being hooked on the rise. I have overcome 
this by carrying a few small rubber bands 
in the fly book. Using one about an inch 
long, I wrap it twice about the hook below 
the pork rind, then stretch the rubber and 
bite off the ends, after tying them in a 
hard knot. The rubber will not slip down 
when properly stretched and tied—IV. G. 
Whitaker, Mo. 


A Cockroach Bait Box 


OR those of us who know the way of 
a bream with a cockroach, here is a sim- 
ple method of making 








a bait box that will 5 
save many an impreca- et ed 
tion, to say nothing of 

crushed roaches: Saw oy 

a piece of wood an + 5 

inch or two. shorter ; 8 

than the height of can : ! 

to be used as con- : ’ 
tainer, and nail it to . 4 

center of can from oot oman 
beneath, to hold it [-7"~ « 3 _ 
upright However Tl 


gregarious roaches 
may appear to those 


who have battled them Cociroach 
in the kitchen, there 


is invariably a recluse Baitho 


reposing on the top perch in the can when 
the lid is removed that can be taken off 
easily for bait instead of fishing about in 
a scrambling mass of the insects at bottom 
can. Trv this stunt—W. A. Hicks, N. 


Anglers’ Letters 


A il Bait Fisherman Speaks 


Editor:—I have read Ovrpoor Lire for some | 
time, but have seen very little in regard to bull | 


redfishing (sea trout or red drum as some 
call them) in the surf, 
bait. I am interested im this type of fishing, 
because it does not require as much equipment. 
I have a rod and reel, 


in which to troll, using artificial bait. 


with other than artificial | 


but can not afford a boat | 
I have | 


caught a few bull reds, but would like to know | 


the experience of other fishermen along this line, 
especially if these experiences are in the Gulf 
of Mexico. I have been able to find very little 
printed matter about habits of the bull reds 
and methods of fishing for them. Could you 
tell me where I could get a book or other infor- 
mation about same?—K. E. E., Tex. 
Answer:—In the first place, I believe you have 
your fish mixed up considerably. The sea trout 
and the red drum are two entirely separate and 
distinct fish, The sea trout is really a weak- 
fish and the red drum is nothing more nor less 
than a channel bass. They 


so far as being food fish is concerned, and their 
play on hook and line is different. They are 
found, however, over pretty much the same 


are also different in | 


shoals and feeding pastures in the brackish and | 


salt water bays and estuaries of the Gulf. For 
bait, I have found the live shrimp to be about 
the best bait to offer them. This is their natural 
food, and they will be found haunting the tide 
rips between bars and flats when the tide is 
drawing out, the natural time for the shrimp to 
be running with the tide, 
into bays. For the sea 
a No. 2/0 hand-hammered 
twisted gut leader of 12-inch 
preferably. Use a pretty 


trout I would 
hook, snelled to a 
length, green in 
color, heavy sinker 
with this outfit, 
up through the body, 
grass flats and between 
the place to fish this bait, 
float, preferably, letting out plenty of line. 
Ordinarily, bass casting tackle is the best rig 
I have ever found. For redfish I use cut bait 
mostly, and am most partial to medium small 
mullet, scaled, cleaned, and cut in two. Use 
either end of the fish, Use a No. 4/0 to 6/0 
hand-hammered hook for the big channel bass, 
and snell the hook to a length of piano wire 
with a swivel in upper end. Fasten hook with a 
strong wrap of the wire. No sinker is 
needed. Bait the hook by using a 10-inch length 
of wire, sharpened at end 
end. Hook this loop to swivel of leader, and run 
the needle through bait from end to end, like 
a skewer, then draw the whole lead and hook 
shank through bait until the bait fits snugly into 
hend of hook. Remove the line when baiting. 
This might, I should warn you, attract sand 
sharks. Shedder crabs are good bait also, 
and I have used fiddlers many times with re- 
sults. A good fishing location is off piers where 
channels and shell bars lie within casting dis- 
tances, or off jetties. I would not know of a 
book to recommend, unless it would be the ‘Call 
of the Surf,” by Heilner, which you can pur- 
chase through Ovurpoor Lire Book Shon, 1824 
Curtis St., Denver, Colo.—B. C. R. 


Catfish Bait 
Editor: —We have only the yellow channel, blue 
willow, and marblehead cats in this country. 
What is the best bait for yellow and other cat- 
fish, and what is the advantage of scouring your 
worms and how best to do this? We also have 
some bream, a few crappie, and a few carp and 
suckers.—J. S. P., Ga. 
Answer:—The best catfish 


then down again. Along 


safe, 


bait I have ever 


used is fresh liver cut into squares about the 
size of the thumb, and used while it is. still 
plenty juicy. The blood and scent from this will 


drift down with the current of the stream, and 
draw catfish for a long distance. The only fault 
I have ever found with it is that it has a tend- 
ency to become very soft and easily washed from 
the hook when it has been in a current any 
length of time. Chicken insides are also good 
catfish bait, and especially for the yellow cat. 
In fact, any strong, plenty ripe meat is good 
for these fish. I have never had any experience 
with scoured worms, don’t know much about 
them. I use night crawlers for both 
and the yellow catfish, looping them on the hook 
in liberal and I have always been able 
to catch catfish with them. The blue channel 
and marblehead catfish like worms best of the 
three species you mention.—B. C. R. 


doses, 


down the rivers and | 
advise | 


and bait the shrimp from below | 


shell and muck bars is | 
and rig without any | 


and with loop in lower | 


the blue | 
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The PFLUEGER 
ATLAPAC 


Salt Water Reel 


Every winner in the Tarpon Class of Field 
and Stream’s 1929 Prize Fishing Contest 
used a Pflueger Salt Water Reel! The 
Pflueger Atlapac Reel has been enthusi- 
astically endorsed by Zane Grey, Captain 
Mitchell, Rex Beach and other prominent 
sportsmen who know what deep sea fish- 
ing demands. Never before such stamina 
and performance inaSalt WaterReel! Only 
Pflueger experience could give it to you. 
And NOW a Pflueger ATLAPAC Reel for Every 

Salt Water Fishing Requirement. 

Size 4 0—865.00 

Size 6 0— 385.00 

Size 9 0—100.00 

Light—Medium or Heavy Fishing 
See the Atlapac at your dealers, and you 

will agree that thisis the finest reel ever made. 
A complete line of Salt and Fresh Water Tackle 
—made by the Pfluegers, and backed by a No- 
Time-Limit Guarantee. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. OLR-9 Akron, Ohio 


AKRON FISHING TACKLE WORKS, Inc. 
E. A. Pflueger, President 


PFLUEGER 


RONOUNCED “FLEW - 


FISHING TACKLE 
Leaders Since I864 






Mail coupon below for a 
FREE copy of Pflueger’s 
Pocket Catalog 149. 
Filled with fish and fish- 
ing lore. Write today! 


THE "ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., 
Dept.OLR-9Akron, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me without cost a copy 
of Pflueger’s Pocket Catalog No. 149. 
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A Practical Outboard Motor Carrier 


Winner of Second Prize in the Contest for the Best Articles on Practical 


NLY a few years ago the outboard 

motor was ridiculed by many, being 

noisy, slow, heavy to portage, and 
frequently so unreliable as to make its gen- 
eral adoption very slow. Much has been 
done since then, and, thank goodness, those 
days are getting farther behind us, for now 
we see more simple models, so that a 
child can control and start them. 
Some are so beautifully light for 
portaging that any young lad can 
carry them. They are getting 
speedier than ever for those who 
are “speed merchants,” and also 
are now practically silent when 
in motion. 

Truly, the outboard motor 
owner is a lucky man, for no 
matter how limited his time may 
be, to take in any of these kinds 
of sports or pastimes, he now kas 
the wherewithal to get him right 
on the job with the least possible 


delay, and it is this class of 
sportsmen who would find the 
motor carrier I have suggested 


(see sketch herewith) most use- 
ful, and a big time saver, often 
saving a return trip over a 
portage for duffle or equipment 
which can now, thereby, be taken 
on one journey. 

Personally, I prefer to travel 
on short trips alone, but, on 
longer trips, it is always advis- 


Hooks for _-~ 
Steering Rail Fw 


By George Templeman 


bruised the one spot as to make it felt for 
a considerable time. 

(c) Both hands can be left free, either 
to carry something else, or, at any rate, 
to remove overhanging branches or ob- 
structions. 

(d) The carrier tool box obviates tuck- 
ing any tools into a pack sack, where they 








Legs --!_ 

















Slot for 
Tilting Bar: ~ 








able to have not less than one 
good pal along, not only to get 
full appreciation of the trip, but 
also to assist on the portages 
with canoe, equipment, tackle, etc. 

This carrier possesses numer- 
ous advantages, and if made of 
3-ply wood is light to handle, but 
strong and very serviceable in 
many ways: 

(a) Delays can be avoided, 
waiting for the engine ,to cool off, 
and also .the burns on wrist or 
neck so common to some users 
will be done away with. (The 
black flies or mosquitoes, some- 
times both, seemed to take a 
fiendish delight in hovering 
around and using me as a filling 
station, whilst the engine was 
cooling off, on almost every por- 
tage I have crossed. 

They will get their fill now, only by 
speeding up. In other words, I shall not 
find it necessary to remain so long on the 
portages, but can get out on open water 
more quickly.) 

(b) The carrier distributes the weight 
of the motor more evenly than was the 
case when the propeller shaft rested on 
one shoulder and before the portage was 
crossed seemed to have bored into the 
shoulder blade or collar bone, and so 
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Sketch of Templeman’s outboard motor carrying board, with 


tool box, for portaging 


may taint food or stain blankets or clothing 
with oil or grease, and therefore is cleaner, 
all the way round. 

(e) The carrier when. taken in a canoe 
can stand on the two legs and rest the tool 
box on the bottom of the canoe, which 
makes a seat for the steersman, thereby 
raising him from the bottom of the canoe, 
where water accumulates at the stern, if 
water is shipped in rough weather or rain- 
storms, and it gives the steersman a more 


- Adjustable 
Straps 
Vv 


a- - Steering Rail 


fe—------- - TiltingBar. 


New Uses for the Outboard 


uninterrupted view ahead to look out for 
shoals, sunken logs, underwater rock 
ledges, or the like, leaving the other oc- 
cupants of the canoe free of this duty, and 
therefore able to troll on the way to and 
from fishing grounds. 


Trolling 


ERSONS who wish to use 

outboard motors for trolling 
are up against the problem usu- 
ally of making their motor go at 
a slow enough rate of speed to 
give a good trolling speed for the 
boat. Usually, an outboard motor 
will not run slow enough for this 
purpose, or, if it does, is turning 
over so slowly that it is likely to 
stop at any time. A man who is 
trolling does not wish to have to 
stop every few minutes and re- 
start his motor, and then com- 
mence wondering as soon as it 
gets started how long it is going 
to run this time. The problem, 
therefore, is to cause such a loss 
of efficiency that the motor will 
turn over at a fairly good rate of 
speed, but the boat will not prog- 
ress faster than the desired rate. 
One way of doing this is to 
create in some way an extra load 
for the motor—that is, make it 
push something else besides the 
boat, slowing the boat down but 
not making much difference in 
the revolutions of the motor. 
There are various ways of mak- 
ing a load like this, such as 
dragging pails or similar objects 
behind the boat, etc. 

Such a procedure is likely to 
interfere with the fish and is not 
usually as satisfactory as a loss 
of efficiency gained some other 
way. 

Pehaps the best system is to 
apply a propeller, the efficiency of 
which is so poor that while the 
motor turns over at a fair rate of 
speed the boat does not progress 
correspondingly. 

A trolling device attached to 
the lower unit of the motor has 
about the same effect, destroying 
the efficiency of the propeller. 
Either of tmese devices is usually satisfac- 
tory, the trolling device or special propeller 
costing about the same and each being 
equally difficult, or rather equally simple, to 
apply. It can be easily shown to the person 
who wishes to troll and yet not spend any 
money for any sort of device that the 
problem is not as simple at it first seems. 
There must be some loss of efficiency, or 
the motor will not be run at a fast enough 
speed to provide trouble-proof operation 
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NOVEL IDEA 


Here’s a racing boat that’s different, anyway. 


It is designed to ride entirely on the 


two hydrofoils shown on the bottom, which would give it an ex- 


the motor. About the only place this 
loss of efficiency can take place is under 
water, and here the problem immediately 
rises of what to do with the energy that 
is wasted. For it is apparent that where 
there is a considerable loss of efficiency 
between the motor and boat, the energy 
must be going somewhere else, as it is 
not pushing the boat. As stated above, 
about the only practical way to discharge 
this energy is under water, so that care 
must be taken not to use up this energy 
in such a way that a commotion is created 
in the water that results in undesirable 
fishing conditions. Therefore, in a ma- 
jority of cases it has been found that 
trolling devices or propellers designed 
particularly to avoid these various pit- 
talls are the best means of obtaining a 
slow speed which will provide ideal troll- 
ing conditions. 


Community Water Facilities 


UBLIC action in providing housing 

and dockage facilities for small boats 

being demanded by motor boat owners, 
aceudiae to Warren Ripple, president of 
the Johnson Motor Company. 

Motoring on water is rapidly increas- 
ing in popularity, and, despite the fact 
that there are now over 1,400,000 owners 
of small motor boats in the United States 
very little has been done to provide them 
with proper facilities. 

‘The number of motor boats in the 


tremely small amount of wetted surface 


United States at present equals one for 
every fifteen automobiles.” Mr. Ripple said. 


A Sectional, Metal Duck 
Boat 


CENTER, air-tight compartment with 

an open end section fitted on either 
side of it insures safety on the water 
and the take-apart feature permits your 
carrying the boat as a unit less than half 
the length of the boat on the running 
board of an automobile. The portable fea- 
ture commends itself to most sportsmen 
who do not wish to leave their boat on lake 
or river, and its light weight makes it easy 
to handle off the water and in the water 
the curved sides and rounded bottom make 
it ideal to use in rushes and weeds. It 
can be set up or knocked down in two 
minutes. The metal and wood construc- 
tion eliminates the metallic sound. The 
keel is of channel iron and the air-tight 
compartment has large screw tops de- 
signed for storing tackle, ammunition, guns, 
lunch, etc. The boat is three piece, nest- 
ing, and is available in three lengths: 12 
feet long, width 42 inches, weight 95 
pounds; 14 feet long, width 42 inches, 
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weight 110 pounds; 16 feet long, width 46 | 


inches, weight 130 pounds. 
persons. Made of galvanized, copper 
bearing steel, painted olive green. The 
hull is procurable also in 20 gauge pure 
aluminum. 


Capacity, three 





NEW MODEL 
One of the new outboard runabouts offered this season, a 17!4-foot model. The hatch 
in back covers an outboard motor especially designed to fit this boat. When the out fit 
is bought complete, therefore, the remote controls, etc , are already installed, making 
a complete ready - to-run boat and motor combination 
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D BETTER BOATS 
at Lower Prices 
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the World 


The BEST that 


| Skil] and Experience can Produce 


TWO BIG FACTORIES 
Our complete line of 22 models offers you a variety to 
choose fro —_ are se from factory to you. 
Catalog Free—Save Money —Order Mail 
Please state kind of boat in which you are fn heer 
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KAPO SLEEPING ROLL 
FOR WATER CRUISING 


When darkness overtakes you just drop ancl 


some sheltered cove or inlet and turn into a soft, 
downy ‘‘Ceibasilk’’ filled Sleeping Roll. It pro- 
vides excellent sleeping accommodations on long 
cruises or overnight trips. Since Kapo ‘‘Ceibasilk’’ 
is the most buoyant material known, you ! 
sleep in perfect security Kapo ‘‘Ceibasilk’’ 


also provides perfect insulation making 
use. Weighs only 12 lbs. Easy to pack. Style 66 (30 x 


$31.70. Larger sizes at slightly increased prices. 


Saving Equipment. Look for the ** Ceibasilk’’ tre aden marh 


KAPO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
146 Second-Street 
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FREE BOOK 


Fper.b0o% | Hand Color Greeting Cards 


Send for big Free | we show you how to color beauti- 
203 | , - : . : 
Book showing 20° | fully. Start making money first day. 










and telling al! | No talent necessary. Color 100 cards 
aSeus Coloring an evening—$6 to $15 profit! Many 
ee rend tor $1 } make big money every season, in 
Tria! Box spare time Get $1 Trial Box con- 
taining an assortment of cards, 
(sell for $3 to $4 when colored) 
paint brush and instructions Act 


| quick! Write NOW to 
Little Art Shop, Dept.224-X 5 





efficient roll Cold-proof, Moisture proof and Vermin-proof 
The ideal sleeping roll for bo at, camp and general outdeor 


Send for free catalog illustr¢ ating complete line of Lif 


East Cambridge, Mass. 








1626 L St., Washington, D. C. SS 
Get FREE Book or Dollar Box, 


The Popular 
GREEN BAY 
HUNTING 
BOAT 




























Dan 
Kidney 
& Sons 
are the 
original and 
only builders o 
the GREEN BAY? 
Hunting Boat—that 
represents the standard 
for its class. Used by more 
than 10,000 leading sportsmen. 

Catalog free on request. 
DAN KIDNEY & SONS, Inc. 
Address Dept. oe eee |e pis Wis. 
rke ntoine, 

CHICAGO: = 33's. Wabash Ave 








Go after your ducks inan ACME. Make ready or fold up in 8 
minutes. Light, Strong, Safe. Easy to transport on shoulder 
Carry four men easily. Suitable for your outboard. On market 
38 years. Sold world over. Priced right. Guaranteed. Write 


ACME BOAT CO. wuasissunc: omo 








MUSKELLUNGE FISHING 


By Ben C. Robinson $2.00 Postpaid 
An authovitative and interesting book on all phases 
of muskellunge fishing. The author also gives care- 
ful attention to rod, reels, lines and hooks based on 
his years of actual experience. Liberally illustrated. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP Denver, Colo. 
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A planing racer carrying two passengers 


Outboard Rescues Airplane 
— we have the story of an outboard- 


motored boat towing in, not another 
boat, but an airplane. The story comes 
from Frank Hart, quartermaster, U. S. 
E. S. Kittiwake of the Bureau of Fisheries, 
now stationed at Cordova on the Gulf of 
Alaska. 
“The plane, a Loening Amphibian, was 
the first of its type to make a commercial 


flight across the Gulf of Alaska. On this 
flight, a group of territorial legislators 


were returning to their homes in western 
and central Alaska from the capital at 
Juneau. The time of the trip was four 
hours and twenty minutes whereas the trip 
by boat requires at least thirty-six 


hours under most favorable conditions. 

“Being unfamiliar with the geography 
of this part of ‘Uncle Sam’s last frontier,’ 
the pilot landed in Orca Inlet on which 
Cordova is situated. The inlet is exposed 
to the southwest and considerable chop 
was on. The aviators were faced with the 
problem of getting ashore or to the dock 
to land their passengers and were consider- 
ably surprised to find themselves rapidly 
being carried away from shore and wharf 
by the strong tides of this region. For- 
tunately the bureau of fisheries vessel was 
moored near by and it was but a matter of 
moments before a skiff, equipped with a 5-7 
h. p. Elto, was launched and speeding to the 
helpless plane. With this power it was no 
job at all to land the plane safely.” 


World Records for Outboard Racers 
Recognized up to July 6 
MILE TRIALS—Division I 


Class Speed 
Division M.P.H. Nameof Boat Driver Motor Boat Place of Race Date 
A-I *27.85 Blue Streak Margaret Mullin Lockwood Elsinore Balboa, Cal. 12- 4-29 
A-[ 27.62 Misstep B. Steacie Lockwood Crandall Worcester, Mass. 5-29-30 
B-I *43.97 Baby B Bill Lyon Johnson Crandall Balboa, Cal. 12— 4-29 
B-I 39.21 Toy E. Spencer Johnson Spencer Worcester, Mass. 5-29-30 
oe *43.71 Black Maria V. Mildred Milde Evinrude \. Thomson Newport Beach 10— 7-29 
Cal 38.252 B-139 Hilda Mueller Evinrude Century Worcester, Mass. 5-31-30 
D-| *47.15 Comet Bill Lyon Johnson Crandall Balboa, Cal. 12- 4-29 
D-[ 43.68 Sleepy F. Anderson Johnson Wilber Stockton, Cal. 5-30-30 
MILE TRIALS—Division II 
A-IT *28.4 Blue Streak Chuck Hall Lockwood Elsinore Balboa, Cal. 12— 4-29 
A-II 27.13 Oh-Oh .. Kalat Lockwood Padula Worcester, Mass. 5-30-29 
B-II *43.94 Comet C. Holt Johnson Crandall Balboa, Cal. 12— 4-29 
B-II 41.66 Firefly C. Holt Johnson Crandall Stockton, Cal. 5-30-30 
C-II ¥*43.19 Black Maria Al Thomson Evinrude Thomson Newport Beach 10— 7-29 
C-II 44.77 Blue Streak H.G. Ferguson Johnson Elsinore Stockton, Cal. 5-30-30 
D-II *49 48 Comet H.G. Ferguson Johnson Crandall Balboa, Cal. 12- 4-29 
D-II 46.51 Blue Streak H.G. Ferguson Johnson Elsinore Stockton, Cal. 5-30-30 
E-II *39.35 Wildcat F. E. Ludolph Elto Hooton Peoria, III. 10-15-29 
E-II 37.73 C. Livingston Elto Cowden Stockton, Cal. 5-30-30 
MILE TRIALS—Division III 
D-III 45.97 Baby Whale Ross Maddocks Johnson Kelley Worcester, Mass. 5-31-30 
F-III 47.87 Baby Whale Ross Maddocks Evinrude Kelley Worcester, Mass. 5-31-30 
FIVE MILES—Division I—In Competition 
A-I 26.98 Misstep B. Steacie Lockwood Crandall Worcester, Mass. 5-30-30 
B-I 37.26 Toy E. Spencer Johnson Spencer Worcester, Mass. 5-30-30 
C-I *41.09 Vagabond B. Wheeler Evinrude Elsinore Salton Sea, Cal. 12~—15-—29 
‘eS 39.30 =Trio E. Waugh Evinrude Waugh Elsinore, Cal. 4— 6-30 
D-| 41.78 Deke S. Nunneley Johnson Brobeil Skaneateles,N.Y. 5-16-30 
E-I *34.82 T. Baby Col. S. Tooey Johnson Fay Bowen Boston, Mass. 10— 5--29 
F-] 36.73 Buckaroo S. Nunneley Johnson Brobeil Skaneateles,N.Y. 5-16-30 
FIVE MILES—Division II—In Competition 
A-IT 25.82 Oh-Oh N. Kalat Lockwood Kelley Worcester, Mass. 5-30-30 
B-[I *40.43 Ohkay H. G. Ferguson Johnson Elsinore Peoria, III. 10-15-29 
B-II 38.62 Firefly C. Holt Johnson Crandall Elsinore, Cal. 5-18-30 
C-II *42.35 Blue Streak H.G. Ferguson Evinrude Elsinore Salton Sea, Cal. 12-15-29 
C-II 41.13 Windy Roy Craig Johnson Connor Sammamish Lake 6-15-30 
D-II *45.34 Blue Streak H.G. Ferguson Johnson Elsinore Salton Sea, Cal. 12-15-29 
D-II 43.16 Blue Streak H.G. Ferguson Johnson Elsinore Elsinore, Cal. 4— 6-30 
E-II *40.36 Ludington J. Dunnell Johnson Ludington Worcester, Mass. 5-30-29 
F-I] 41.37 Flying Ellen W.M.Crawford Johnson Penn Yan Skaneateles 5-16-30 
TEN MILES—Division II—In Competition 
B-IT *38.83 Comet C. Holt Johnson Crandall Salton Sea, Cal. 12-15-29 
B-II 36.18 Flying Cloud H. Arnold Johnson Sulmock Lake Merritt 1— 1-30 
C-II *38.59 Blue Streak H.G. Ferguson Evinrude Holt San Diego, Cal. 1-16-28 
C-II 41.36 Windy Roy Craig Johnson Connor Sammamish Lake 6-15-30 
D-II *44.12 Blue Streak H.G. Ferguson Johnson Elsinore Elsinore, Cal. 9-22-29 
D-II 40.54 Sleepy F. Anderson Johnson Wilber Sacramento, Cal. 3-30-30 
E-II *40.36 Miss Mystery L. Davids Johnson Fay Bowen Boston, Mass. 10— 5-29 


*Marks made under 1929 rules with heavier boat weights. 
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(All questions sent to this department will be 
answered by Willard Crandall, and those of 
eneral interest to our readers will be pub- 
ished.) 

Galvanized Iron Boat for Outboard 

Editor:—I am soon going to either buy a boat 
or have one made. I am considering a boat for 
a small outboard motor, speed being no object. 
Six or 8 miles per hour would be satisfactory. 


The boat is to be for lake travel in British 
Columbia. Stuart Lake is about 60 miles long 
and 6 miles wide, and from this lake one can 


go through a small stream for several miles into 
another lake, and on into still other lakes in a 
similar manner. These in between streams are 
sometimes very shallow. 

The boat must be large enough to carry four 
people and lots of tent and camp goods equip 
ment. I think I must have about a 15 or 16- 
foot boat. It must be safe, as storms occur very 
frequently on these lakes. After reading many 
catalogs I have about decided on a 16-foot gal- 
vanized iron boat, with a kind of V up front, but 
mostly flat-bottom, I believe, like a skiff. These 
boats have air chambers, and the manufacturers 
claim the boats can not sink. The price is only 
$85, which seems very reasonable. It seems to 
me that wood boats of the same size are twice as 
expensive and even higher. 

Are there any objectionable features to this 
type of boat? The weight won’t bother me as far 
as carrying around goes, because I don’t intend 
that it shall ever leave the lake except when it 
is put up for the winter. The makers stress the 
point that it is iron and not steel, and seem to 
infer that steel is inferior. Why? The beam is 
44 inches and the depth at bow 23. Is this 
satisfactory for a boat of this size? The reason 
I am favorably impressed with this boat is be- 
cause it will not require attention every year 
such as caulking, painting, etc. 

Would you advise me to have a boat like that 
shipped in, or have a wooden boat built at 
Stuart Lake by persons who are in that business? 
I don’t think metal boats can be bought at 
Stuart Lake.—H. C. R., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Answer:—From what you say I judge that the 
galvanized iron boat would be satisfactory. The 
dimensions, as far as you give them, should be 
all right. I do not believe, however, that a gal- 
vanized iron boat would have any advantage over 
a steel boat. How strongly is the boat con- 
structed? I would advise your checking that 
before you purchase the boat. Of course, if the 
boat is strongly constructed, it will also be 
I notice you say that you do not have 
objections to the boat being heavy, but I 
was wondering if a lighter boat would not be a 
great deal easier to manage in the small streams 
you mention, in case you get stuck on the bot- 
tom. However, considering the size of Stuart 
Lake, I would prefer a heavy, strong boat 
rather than a light one of doubtful strength and 
durability.—W. S. C. 


Trolling Difficulties 

Editor:—I picked up a number of OvrTpoor 
Lire and saw a drawing of a boat and motor with 
two pails tied to the stern to give trolling speed. 
I would like to ask if this would not make the 
bow of the boat go up too high; also if the motor 
was not built for such low speeds would it not 
be harmed from lack of water in the cooling sys- 
tem?—B. D., North Andover, Mass. 


heavy. 
any 


Answer:—There are several objections to the 
two-pail idea for trolling. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that the ones you mention would apply in 
cases where boats and motors built primarily for 
fishing are employed. For instance, when a 
low-powered motor such as is usually used on 
small fishing boats: is employed, and run at as 
slow a speed as is consistent with keeping the 
motor from constantly dying, the power would 
not be enough to raise the bow unduly. Again. 
such small motors are nearly all made with pump 
feed cooling systems, which work at any speed. 
Powerful motors intended for racing or runabout 
use that have propeller suction or similar feeds 
can not, of course, run at such slow speeds. 

A boating kink sent in recently regarding a 
device for trolling objected to the two-pail idea 
on the ground that the disturbance in the 
water would not make good fishing conditions, as 
the fish would be frightened away. I don’t know 
concerning that, but where small motors are used 
IT do not believe your objections would hold.— 
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Snake 


of poisonous snakes in this country, 
there are enough of them to warrant 
constant vigilance on the part of people 
who wander in the wilds on picnics, out- 
ings, and camping excursions. It is much 
easier to guard against bites than to cor- 
rect the trouble, once it comes. 
The four kinds of poisonous snakes are 
the rattlesnake, copperhead, moccasin, and 


"Sa wee there are only four kinds 
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Diamond-back rattlesnake 


harlequin or coral snake. Of these four 
the rattler is by far the most numerous. 
It is found chiefly in desert regions. There 
are fifteen varieties, which are as follows: 
The pigmy rattler, found from North 
Carolina to Florida, westward to Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, and Kansas; the mas- 
sasauga, western New York to Ontario 
and Michigan, southward to northeastern 
Mexico; diamond-back, southern South 
Carolina to Florida, westward to Louisiana 
and Arkansas; western diamond-back, 
Texas and northern New Mexico to Ari- 
zona, also lower California; horned, or 
sidewinder, southern California, southern 
Nevada, Arizona, and southwestern Utah; 
prairie, Great Plains from southern Can- 
ada to Texas; red, southwestern Califor- 
nia and lower California; timber, Maine 
to Georgia, westward to Great Plains; 
green, border region of Texas, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, and adjacent Mexico; pallid 
or bleached, Arizona, Colorado desert to 
southern lower California; dog-faced, 
southern Texas to southern Arizona, also 
northern Mexico; Pacific, British Colum- 
bia to southern California; Crotalus pricei 
rattler, southern Arizona and adjacent re- 
gion of Mexico; tiger, southern Arizona 
and southern Nevada; Crotalus willardi 
rattler, Santa Rita mountain region, Ari- 
zona, and northern Mexico. 

It is difficult to describe the various 
kinds of rattlesnakes without going into 
technical language, but all of them have 
many small scales on top of the head be- 
tween the supraocular scales (over the 
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Bite—Its Cure and Prevention 


By Henry H. Graham 


eyes). They also have a triangular-shaped 
head. The pigmy rattler is small, with 
grayish ground color. There are large 
black blotches on the back. The mas- 
sasauga is of medium size with brownish 
ground color. Large black blotches are on 
the back in close formation. These two 
rattlesnakes are of the Sistrurus genus, 
while the other thirteen are of the Crotalus 
genus. 


HE harlequin or coral snake is a 

beautiful creation, often being called 
the candy stick snake, due to its wonderful 
colorings and resemblance to a stick of candy. 
The markings consist of broad, alternat- 
ing rings of crimson and black, separated 
from each other by narrower yellow rings; 
there is a pair of short, erect, perforated 
fangs in the front of the upper jaw. This 
snake is found in the southwestern part of 
the United States. It neither rattles nor 
gives any warning to the victim. 

The copperhead has a distinct pattern. 
It is a pale brown in color, with blotches 
or cross bands reddish-brown. It is found 
from Massachusetts to Florida and west- 
ward to Illinois and Texas. It does not 
rattle. 

The cottonmouth moccasin has an ob- 
scure pattern. The ground color is from 
light to dark brown, with darker cross 
bands, often indistinct and bordered with 
yellow spots. This poisonous serpent lives 
from Virginia to Florida and in the vari- 
ous Gulf States. It does not rattle or give 
warning, being doubly dangerous for this 
reason. In fact, the rattler is the only 
snake that warns its victims. Sometimes 
the timber rattler, largest of the species, 
rattles intermittently for half an hour. 
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Copperhead snake (all photographs with 
this article made hy Elwin R. Sanborn) 


All poisonous snakes are born with fangs 
and enough venom to require treatment by 
a doctor if it reaches the blood strean 
Fortunately, the mortality rate of snake 
bite is low, due to the fact the venomous 
serpents live chiefly in isolated regions un- 
frequented by man. If enough venon 
reached the blood stream, death woul 
occur in every case. 

Inasmuch as prevention is much pre- 
ferred to cure, it is best to wear heavy 





Water moccasin 


leggings, boots, or puttees when in snake 
country. The fangs can rarely strike 
through anything thick. Most strikes are 
below the knee, usually around the ankle. 
A snake can usually strike two-thirds or 
three-fourths its length. Misses due to 
misjudgment of the distance sometimes 
occur. 


OLD-BLOODED animals are not so 

greatly affected by the venom as warm- 
blooded creatures. The rattlesnake can make 
little defense against other snakes, because 
its venom has little effect and as a fighter 
the rattler is unequal to its rivals. Hogs 
kill many rattlers. The fangs can not 
pierce successfully the layers of fat on a 
hog. 

The mouth of a snake is an interest- 
ing study. Two hollow fangs carry the 
venom and pierce the skin, emptying the 
venom there. If anything happens to the 
original fangs, reserve teeth become fas- 
tened to the premaxillary bone, and thus 
the snake can again strike with deadly 
results. 

The venom itself is secreted by a gland 
similar to that of the parotid gland in 
mammals. The color of the venom is yel- 
low and it is rather thick. It contains from 
50 to 70 per cent proteins, the remaining 
constituents being carbohydrates and som 
minor ingredients. The venom retains its 
toxic properties for a long time even when 
dried. 

The toxins in venom are known sci 
tifically as neurotoxins and hemorrhagins. 
The former have a destructive effect on 















for Twenty-five Cents 





Library”’ gives the facts and nothing 


down to the convenience of a pocket 
handbook, attractively and thoroughly 
illustrated, and bound in a strong, two- 
color paper cover. 


Although these books are priced at only 25 
cents each, no expense has been spared in 
securing the services, as authors, of the ac- 
knowledged leaders among the country’s 
experts on each subject. The outstanding 
feature of the Recreation Outdoor Library 
which makes these volumes unique among 
books for sportsmen is a policy of printing 
only the definite, practical facts of each 
subject. The personal reminiscences and 
“nature descriptions,’’ so often employed to 
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i Shootin ‘‘pad”’ a book up to a $2.00 price, are not 
Wing : 8 included in the books listed below. 
By Chas. Askins 


HARLES ASKINS knows the NINE VOLUMES 


shotgun from a lifetime of study 








devo h bject, both in th “ ”” . 

feld and in the laboratory but, most | ! “FISHING FACT By Sheridan R. Jones 

of all, he enjoys the practical testing | 2 “BAIT CASTING” By Sheridan R. Jones 

of his theories from the blinds and 

in the bush. This book has been | 3 “FLY CASTING” By Sheridan R. Jones 

ween yor the assistance oft the | 4 “AUTO CAMPING FACTS” By F. E. Brimmer 

ordinary hunter in the uplands and | 5 «THE CAMPER’S MANUAL” By Horace Kephart 
6 “WING SHOOTING” By Chas. Askins 
7 “BIG GAME HUNTING” By Townsend Whelen 
8 “SHOOTING FACTS” By Chas. Askins 
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“FLY ROD FOR BASS” By Cal Johnson 











Shooting Facts 


By Chas. Askins 


great langee FACTS has recently been writ- 
ten for the Recreation Library to replace 
an older volume. Keeping pace with the tre- 
mendous changes of recent years in firearms 
and ammunition, “‘Shooting Facts’’ is a con- 
densed outline of modern guns, cartridges and 
shells. Though devoted for the most part to | 
the rifle and its ammunition, it contains several 
excellent chapters on the shotgun, as well as | 
the pistol and the care of all types of arms. 
Capt. Askins is unprejudiced and fearless in 





Big Game Hunting 


By Colonel Townsend Whelen_ his discussion of technical features and the 
; practical merits and demerits of each gun. 
OLONEL WHELEN outlinesthe At twenty-five cents, postage paid, you owe 


best rifles for each purpose, yourself a copy of this new book. 


giving range and accuracy. He dis- 
cusses the various main classes of big 
game—white-tailed deer and woods 
hunting in general; mule deer and 
coast hunting, elk, moose, caribou, big horn 
sheep, Rocky Mountain goats and mountain 
hunting, black bear and grizzlies. The splendid 
sketches of game tracks, together with check lists 
of equipment, cooking utensils and grub are in 
themselves worth more than the cost of the book. 
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At 25c per book I enclose $........ for books numbered | 
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Practical Hunting Books 


HE NEW “Recreation Outdoor | 


but the facts of outdoor sports, boiled | 


the nerve centers, while the latter destroy 
| the walls of the blood vessels, thus permit- 
ting the blood to escape freely. The 
harlequin snake has much neurotoxin in 
its venom, while the other poisonous varie- 
ties have little. 

The usual results of snake bite even in 
mild cases are nausea, facial pallor, and 
local distress, as well as swelling of the 
affected parts, of course. 

One of the main things in snake bite is 
to keep the patient as quiet as possible 
Other remedial measures are as follows: 
If there are no sores in the mouth, suck 
the wound, thus removing as much poiso1 


| as possible. A _ strong solution of per- 
| manganate of potash should be shot int 


each fang wound with a_ hypodermic 
syringe. After this the wounds should be 


| opened with a knife, and allowed to bleed 


copiously. A ligature or tight cord should 
be placed above the wound, this being 
loosened for a brief time every half hour 
to prevent gangrenous mortification. Of 
course, the main thing is to get a doctor 





Coral Snake 


on the job at once. However, most cases 
of snake bite occur far from a doctor, 
hence, much depends on the available treat- 
ment. 


F NO antidote kit is at hand, the fol- 
lowing procedure should be used: Suck 


| the wounds thoroughly, spitting out the 


venom on the ground. Tie a cord or piece 


| of cloth tightly above the wounds, remov- 


ing as directed above. Heat an iron or 
piece of metal and sear the wounds well. 
This process is known as_ cauterization. 
Coffee, strong and black, is a good heart 
stimulant. Do not be alarmed at the 
pallor and stomach sickness that follow. 
These are to be expected. 

But the main thing is to dress so that 
the danger of snake bite is reduced to a 
minimum. Always beware of any snake 
with which you are not familiar. Give 
any snake with a triangular-shaped head a 
wide berth. The same is true of snakes 
seen in deserts or swamps. Rattlers and 
moccasins frequent such places. Few 
harmless snakes except little water snakes 
are seen there. 

Never yet have I seen a desert snake 
that was not a rattler. I have killed many 
of them while passing along the highway 
in the Idaho wilds. There is no doubt that 
some people exaggerate the danger of 


| snake bite, but don’t be fooled. Snake bite 


is a stern reality, as many people have 
found out. Fatalities are rare where the 
proper measures are instituted. But the 
occasion is never one to be treated lightly. 












Improved Mosquito Dope 


FORMULA which will give a firm, 

whitish, nonstaining cream of pleasant 
odor is made up of the following ingredi- 
ents: Citronella oil (Burgoyne’s), % 
ounce; cedar wood oil, %4 ounce; spirits of 
camphor, 4 ounce; and white petrolatum, 
2 ounces. Melt the petrolatum or vaseline 
and then add the other items and place in 
a tin ointment jar. If you will place the 
jar on ice or in a basin of cold water and 
keep stirring until it thickens, it will make 
a fine mixture. Besides being an excellent 
repellent against insects common to camp 
life, it is soothing and antiseptic to the 
skin. One application usually lasts a whole 
night. To avoid using it on the face, some 
persons employ the cream as a brilliantine 
for the hair, and it will thus keep mos- 
quitoes away about as well as if used on 
the skin. The formula is from the Jndion 
Journal of Medical Research, Calcutta. 


Emergency Camp Fire 
Precautions 


URE fire-making appliances are prob- 

ably the first essentials of enjoyable 
outdoor trips. Discomfort, hunger, and 
even starvation are still some of the re- 
sults of failure of camp fire making ma- 
terial on hunting and fishing trips far in 
the wilds. 

Some sportsmen carry an emergency 
supply of matches under the butt plate of 
the gun, or in the grip of the fishing rod. 
This can easily be done by wrapping the 
matches in tinfoil, or covering them with 
liquid paraffin. The same method is ap- 
plied to small emergency metal containers 
of the spare match supply. 


A lot of money is expended for the handy 
little gasoline pocket lighters, but in many 
cases these refuse to function after a short 
time, due to the wick, flint, or liquid used 
in them going wrong. Extra flints can be 
carried even in a pocketbook. You can 
make a new wick from a bit of string used 
in wrapping ordinary packages. The gas- 
oline in your car tank is just as good as 
the high-priced stuff sold under various 
names for pocket lighters. With a little 
care any gasoline pocket lighter can be kept 
in order. At least it can be used for 
making a camp fire when the match supply 
jails. 

Even without matches or gasoline lighter 
it is not necessary to resort to cave man 
methods of starting a camp fire. Here is 
a plan that will work, despite the fact that 
it may look impractical, but you can try it 
out at home and satisfy yourself. 


Carry in your car a good length of tele- | 


phone or door bell insulated wire. Any 
flexible, insulated wire will do. When all 
other fire-making methods fail, build a 
tinder heap where you desire to make your 
camp fire. Remove a spark plug from your 
car. Hitch your length of wire to the cable 
from the distributor. Fasten the spark 
plug to the end of your wire, and string 
the wire to your tinder heap. 


HE camping motorist always carries a 

siphon, at least a piece of small rubber 
hose, to obtain gasoline for camp stove and 
other purposes from the car tank. Siphon 
out some gas into a tin can or other metal 
container, and place this in your tinder 
heap. 

Now throw the car into neutral with 
ignition on. With spark plug close to your 
tin of gasoline—it can be held there by one 
of your party—crank your car a few turns. 


The spark plug at the end of your length | 
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IBASS MOCCASINS 
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The footwear that every hunter 
who has ever worn it appreciates. 
No matter what the conditions— 
your feet will be comfortable and 
well protected if you wear Bass 
Moccasin Boots. If it is a Bass 
Moccasin it is a Genuine Moccasin, built by a concern 








that has specialized in the manufac- 
ture of outdoor footwear for more 
than half a century. 

The name Bass in a moccasin is a guarantee of 


quality, comfort and satisfaction that is ac- 
knowledged by sportsmen the world over. 


Free catalog of many styles and the name of 
nearest dealer sent on request. Write today. 




















BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


The popularity of Genuine Moccasins has caused wide- 
spread imitation. Look inside the shoe. Unless the 
soft upper leather extends completely around under the 
foot in the forepart it is not a genuine moccasin. 


G.H.BASS & CO. 


702 Main St. 
Wilton, Maine. 











When Night Drops Down 





Be 





Listen, Fellows! 


You can now get a pneumatic 
mattress for the Down-Right- 
Comfort Sleeping Bag It’s 
a great addition, if you can 
pack about four pounds extra 
If you already have a Down- 
Right-Comfort Bag, write for 
the dope on this new mattress 
(Signed) 


Qh i 





on the Nipigon— 


Have you ever been on the Nipigon when night drops down and 
the chill of the woods steals around you? The smouldering 
camp-fire and your fragrant pipe send rising and twisting wisps 
into the dark arches above. 

And then tired but content you spread your Down-Right 
Comfort Sleeping Bag and crawl into its downy folds. 

Man, but that’s life! You’ve never known such peace—such 
rest. Nowhere does oblivion come more sweetly than in a cozy 
bed in the forest. 

And take my word for it, you’ve never seen a sleeping bag like 
the Down-Right-Comfort. In the woods, on the plains, the 
desert or the mountains, it matches every climate—-every weather 


condition. Always you have under you, a flannel blanket and 


two down robes. Over you, can be only a blanket, or a blanket 
and robe, or a blanket and two robes. Perfect comfort in sul 
zero weather or on balmy nights. 
° 
Light and Compact 
Size and warmth matched with size and warmth, there is no 


sleeping bag as light and compact. It weighs but twelve pounds 
on the pack and rolls to 28” by 9” in diameter. 


Unusual Sanitary Features 
Unlike most sleeping bags, the Down-Right-Comfort is made so 
that the light flannel lining can be removed easily for washing 
or cleaning. As the robes do not touch the body, they do not 
require cleaning. 


Send for Circular 
If you are planning a trip into the open, get all the facts about 
this superior sleeping bag. Write now, without any obligation to 




















DowneRicute Comrort 
SLEEPING BAG 


HIL W.. HANN 
CAMP EQUIPMENT 


Room 1511, 
19 S. LaSalle St. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























New hunting coat 
has SEAT PAD for 
real comfort... . 


UCK Hunters! Remember the last time 
D you said “I feel as though I have been 
sitting on a cake of ice!” You have 
said it for the last time... if you wish. Just 
unbutton the special SEAT-PAD of this new 
RED HEAD BRAND “Honker” Hunting 


Coat. Comfortable, water and cold proof 


... it’s like bringing an easy chair from 
home. When buttoned up, it provides extra 
warmth for your back and the coat looks 
like any other good hunting coat. Made of 
extra heavy water-proofed material with 
thick, warm suede lining and double-coated 
slicker interlining. Plenty of pockets... 
complete even to knitted wristlets with 
adjustable tabs. 


Free Equipment Book 


All the latess RED HEAD Equipment for 
hunters: Coats, shell vests, caps, breeches, 
gun cases, holsters, shell bags, etc. 
Write today for your free copy. 


Red Head Brand Co. 


jew Name o 
ALWARD-ANDERSON-SOUTHARD CO. 
925-29 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 
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ol wire works exactly the same as it does 
in your engine. 

In the absence of a metal container, the 
gasoline can be dumped upon the heap; in 
fact this should be done even with the tin 
of gasoline in use. In many places even 
stones contain enough metal to make the 
circuit necessary for the plug to fire or 
any metallic object can be placed in the 
camp fire tinder. 

There has been more or less controversy 
as to whether this will work. It has 
worked for the writer, but give it a try at 
home if you care, and possibly it may save 
you time and discomfort some day when 
other fire-making methods go wrong in the 
solitudes. 

But don't throw away, or mislay, your 
pocket lighter the moment it fails to work. 
Doctor it up as above suggested. Use gas 
from your car tank instead of bothering 
with vials of the fancy, high-priced fuel. 


The Camp Chef 


Ants in the Ration Box 


PLACE a leg at each corner of my ra- 

tion box and rest their lower ends in small 
cans filled with water. I have found a com- 
mon Dutch oven with lid with upward flare 
at edges to be one of the best utensils to 
have on a motor camping or other trip 
where cooking is done over an open fire. 
You can use it for frying, boiling stewing, 
or broiling, roasting, or baking. ’ 

The tight-fitting lid seals in all the mots- 
ture and flavor. Let your fire burn to flame- 
less coals, set the lid and oven on the coals 
separately to heat, place your food in the 
kettle, and place the lid on top, and cover 
it with coals. 

You can improvise a shovel from a 


tin can heated to melt solder, then 
flattened and slipped into a split stick tor 
handle. Learn to make sour dough 


breads—they are prepared in the Dutch 
oven ideally, (If you use a gas pressure 
stove, you can get the Dutch oven effect 
by using one made of block aluminum. By 
heating only the bottom, the heat is taken 
by this metal up the sides and to the tight- 
fitting, heavy lid. Cast iron will not con- 
duct heat thus, but heavy aluminum will do 
it.—/id.)—Cecil Kirkland, Iowa. 


Sour Dough Bread 


Sour dough breads are the only practical 
kinds in winter, and in such climates as 
Alaska, where the cold would keep yeast 
of the ordinary type from working. Again, 
this makes a very palatable breadstuff, 
which is far better for the stomach when 
used as a continuous diet than baking 
powder. I quote from several sources the 
directions for making. 

In Pinkerton’s admirable little book on 
“Woodcratt for Women,” she says, “A 
majority of campers can eat pancakes 
once a day in the open with perfect satety, 
especially if they are the so-called harm- 
less variety of sour dough cakes. The 
sour dough can ranks high in the list of 
woods time-savers. It is easy to man- 
ipulate, will supply yeast for both cakes 
and bread, and requires only one start, 
for it improves with age. To make 
the ‘sourings,’ stir 2 cups of flour, 2 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, and 1 of salt, in 
sufficient water to make a creamy batter. 
Stir in a tablespoonful of vinegar and set 
near a fire or in the sun to sour. Two 
days’ souring is best. Do not be dismayed 
by the odor. The woods axiom is ‘the 
sourer the better,’ and it will not be at its 
best the first few days. Its great advantage 
to campers is that it will raise either bread 


| or pancakes in any temperature above 


freezing. Pancakes should be set in the 





evening. Beat water and flour until 
smooth in proper proportions for batter. 
Stir this into the ‘sourings’ in the sour 
dough can. This rises overnight. In 
the morning, the amount: of batter neces- 
sary for breakfast should be taken out, 
enough yeast for the next day being left. 
Into enough batter for two persons stir 
2 tablespoonfuls of brown sugar, 1 tea- 
spoonful of salt, and %4 teaspoonful of soda, 
the last two dissolved in hot water. Thin, 
small cakes are better and more easily 
handled than those the size of the frying 
pan. When frying in a pan, care must 
be taken or cakes will burn. Once a 
cake has burned to the pan, the pan must 
be well cleaned or every succeeding cake 
will be spoiled. Uneaten pancakes should 
be broken up and dropped into the ‘sour- 
ings.” When the yeast loses its sourness 
from overwork, a tablespoonful of vinegar 
will revive it. The ‘sourings’ can be carried 
in a pail or in a push-top tin. If you use 
the latter, be sure to allow plenty of room 
for expansion. We still carry on a blanket 
evidences of too active ‘sourings.’ 


“For sour dough bread, for each loaf 
use 1 cup of ‘sourings,’ 1 teaspoonful of 
sugar, ¥2 teaspoonful of lard, 1 large tea- 
spoonful of salt, and 4 teaspoonful of soda, 
the last two dissolved in hot water. The 
procedure trom this stage depends upon 
the amount of time at your disposal and 
your ambition. If you wish to break camp 
in the morning, make the ball at night, 
divide into loaves, allow them to rise over- 
night, and bake at breakfast time. If, how- 
ever, you are to remain in camp the next 
day, or even make a late start, you can im- 
prove the bread by allowing it to rise 
twice, once overnight in a ball, and again 
after it has been formed into loaves. Bread 
should be baked an hour. 


In the first half hour the reflecting baker 
should be 18 inches from the fire; the last 
half hour it should be nearer, that the 
bread may brown. If the bread, when 
baked, is grayish, you have used too much 
soda. The amount of soda must be varied 
with the sourness of the yeast.”—Editor. 


Queries 
Iceless Refrigerator 


pine the iceless refrigerator 
practical? Does it depend upon the 
car being kept in motion? Will it keep 
things cool after the sun goes down on a 


hot night?—dA. H. P., Mich. 


Answer—These refrigerators operate on 
the principle of evaporation of moisture 
on the outer surface, which is a fabric 
exactly the same as a desert water bag. 
All that is necessary is that the surface 
be wet; and it keeps so by the water from 
the inside soaking the fabric. The surface 
is in a current of air. 

These refrigerators are entirely prac- 
tical and a boon to the auto traveler 
for they are made to clamp on the running 
board. When the car is in motion you 
generate the needed current of air, but 
the same condition obtains on a hot night 
if the unit is set where air currents 
will strike. No chemicals or ice are 
used. There is an inner compartment 
of rustproof steel and it has a removable 
shelf extending about half the length of 
the food container. There is a space be- 
tween this metal compartment and _ the 
outer cover which is made of flax duck 
and this space is filled with water which is 
cooled and can be drawn off through a 
spigot for drinking; and it in turn cools the 
metal compartment. The whole unit is held 
by in two sizes—(A) 14 inches long, 9 
inches long, 9 inches wide and 15 inches 
high.— Editor. 
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Trail Tips 


By Gilbert Irwin 


cabsior- sage you have experienced the 
tragedy of having a big fish slip from 
your hands about the moment you thought 
vou had him safely landed. You can pre- 
vent this, in a large degree, by wearing an 
old pair of light cotton gloves, with the 
fingers cut off, upon the hand not used to 
handle the rod. This gives you a firmer 
grip upon your slippery fish. It is par- 
ticularly adapted to trout, more slippery 
than most species, on account of being 
practically scaleless. A piece of old rubber 
auto tube turned wrong side out and with 
a hole for the thumb answers the same 
purpose. 


Many motor campers may wonder why 
even the freshest eggs carried in car or 
running board cupboard usually have a 
scrambled appearance when boiled or fried. 


Shaking and car vibration are the cause. | 


By packing eggs in salt, sugar, sawdust, 
or even wrapping them carefully in paper, 
and packing solidly in a container, you can 
avoid mixing your whites and yolks, which 
is the usual sign of storage or other ancient 
cackle berries. 


Grasshoppers are favorite bait for trout 
and other fresh water game fish. In many 
places catching them with the hands is 
dangerous on account of rattlers and other 
poisonous snakes. A palm leaf fan, or a 
fly swatter, is the best kind of a hopper 
catcher, and you need not grab with the 
hands close to clumps of grass, bushes, and 
other lurking places of deadly reptiles. 


By making a list of numbers of guns, | 


rods, and all other outdoor articles, and 


marking them with your initials or other- | 


wise, so that you may readily identify them 
in case they are lost or stolen, you will 
often be able to recover your property. 
This is an important matter very often 
neglected. A complete inventory of vour 
outdoor equipment is as necessary as of 
your home or business property in case of 
fire. 


Trout and other small game fish can be 
carried safely in the fishing jacket pockets 
and thus do away with a creel. Wrap each 
fish in a piece of newspaper, or a leaf from 
this magazine. Probably the most con- 
venient way of keeping trout several days 
without ice is to clean them, wrap each in 
a separate piece of paper, twisting the ends, 
which makes each fish air-tight when the 
paper dries to the fish. A bit of salt can 
be rubbed into each fish if desired. The 
writer has kept trout in camp for a week 
in May and June by this method. 


If you wear eyeglasses, which a great 
many sportsmen do, you can prevent the 
annoyance of their becoming dim while 
afield by carrying a small container of a 
preparation made by mixing olein-potash 
with about 3 per cent of glycerin, add- 
ing a very small amount of oil of turpen- 
tine. This solution keeps eyeglasses clear 
tor a long time and is an excellent auto- 
mobile wind shield clearer. 


It sounds unreasonable, perhaps; but 
probably as many persons are lost in the 
woods with compasses as without them. 
The trouble usually is that metallic ob- 
jects carried on the person detract the com- 
pass needle from its usual near north direc- 
tion. Metallic rocks, wire fences, the gun 
on your shoulder, and many other objects 
do this. It is almost impossible to use a 
compass about an automobile, motor boat, 
or other metal conveyance. But this is 
your fault, even if you do usually blame 
it on your perfectly true compass. 
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Now you can have 


LIGHTER —TOUGHER 


hunting and fishing boots 


In wet woods 
or fields 
The SEBEK 









Ribbed rubber 
foot, leather top. 
Heights, 8-16 in. 
Sporting model 
of a lumberman’s 
favorite. 





In snow — The 
DUBOIS 


All-rubber laced 
boot, rugged and 
light. ll-and 15- 
inch heights, glossy 
black or swagger 
buff. Boot protec- 
tion, shoe com- 
fort. 












In water— The LITE-’N- TUF 


Aristocrat of all fishing and 
duck boots. Swagger buff 
or black—rolls up to shoe 
size. Lengths — 
knee to hip. 








“Goodrich 


Enjoy Your Camping Out Nights 
With A Perfection Air Bed 


O COTS, no trailers needed. Just open your grip and unroll 

your air bed. Inflated in a jiffy—always insures a comfort- 

able night's rest. Made of pure rubber with detachable khaki 

cover. Furnished in five standard stock sizes, at pre-war 

prices. A number of our mattresses made 25 years ago are 
still in use. 


oh “tte B 


Send for circular 106 with illustrated, 
complete details. @@ Dealers and 
ae Agents wanted everywhere. 

ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. COMPANY 
124-128 Atlantic Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 












~ Folding Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand, and on auto, safe for family, all sizes; non- 
sinkable, stronger than wood, used by U. 8S. and Foreign Gov- 
ernmen‘s. Awarded First Prize at Chicago and St Louis 
World’s Fair. Fitted for outboard motor. Catalogue. 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 690 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 














This Button is 
Your Guarantee 
of Satisfaction 


Every DRYBAK bute 
ton bears this “DRY- 
BACK or MONEY 
BACK” guarantee. If 
you want a hunting coat 
distinctly different, with 
features unknown to 
ordinary coats, and for 

money—-get 

DRYBAK, 


Drybak 


The Coat Worn by the Experienced Hunter 


You can’t get wet in a DRYBAK. It’s comfortable, 
easy to wear and full of conveniences. Easily washed 
rubberized blood proof game pockets that will not 
crack in-cold weather; gusset sleeves for ventilation and 
easy quick shooting. Special inside left pocket for 
small thermos, license, etc, Coat buile with 
DRYBAK thoroughness and quality. Lasts 
as long as you hunt. No. 87 B.P. $9.00 
Send for catalog, fabric sample 
and guarantee button. Note 
these exclusive features, 
at this price, then 
ask your dealer 
for DryBak, 



















168 Pace Book oF BARGAINS= 

168 pages of radio bargains. New 1931 Screen 

Grid, all-electric, A. C. Sets in beautiful Con- 

soles—also battery operated sets. Write today. 
ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 

711 W. LAKE ST. DEPT. 95 CHICAGO 


BBBBEBEEEEEEEY 


“No Poles, Sleeps Two, 

Water, Bug, and Snake- 

proof, Weight 3 1-2 Ibs. 
Write for Catalog 


Compac Tent Corp. 
1182 West 28th St. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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THE REAL 
LOG CABIN 


By C. D. Aldrich 
$4.00 Postpaid 


A most practical and 
up-to-date book on 
how to plan and 
build cabins, what 
they cost and how 
practical they are. 
The author is 


jprobably the only 
architect in this 
eck “| country who has de- 


voted himself exclu- 
sively to designing 
and building log cabins from the simplest to 
the most elaborate. 

OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
| 1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 








ESI The Real Log 


Seed ME WP Chilson D. Ak 


Cabin 
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| at home. 
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Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


Keeping Insects Out of Woolens 
V HEN out on a camping trip, it is 
ften a problem as how to prevent 
moths and other insects from infesting 
woolen clothes which are not in daily use. 
Procure a box of a size big enough to hold 
the clothes and enough empty cigar boxes 
to line the big container. The odor of 
cedar and the scent of tobacco will keep 
the box free from insects. The box can 
be covered with cretonne or painted out- 
side.—Julictte Frasier, Oregon. 


Carrying Eggs on Hikes 
ONFRONTED with the problem of 
carrying fresh eggs on pack trailing, I 

hit upon the plan of placing the unbroken 
yolks and whites in a tightly stoppered jar 
with a screw top. When I want scrambled 
eggs I pour part of the contents into the 
frying pan. For hard or soft boiled eggs 
I submerge the jar and contents in a pan 
of boiling water, as one does with a can 
of beans or other vegetables or tinned 
meat. This plan also serves for pickled 
eggs, or for carrying eggs in the various 
ways in which your wife serves them up 
i You can use them cold or warm, 
and enjoy the dressing or pickling —Harry 
Goldstein, Tenn. 


A Place for Emergency Articles 
\  ghbreegee become misplaced upon 
£14 motor trips. Many emergency sup- 
plies and other things used only occasional- 
ly are always hardest to find when wanted 
in a hurry. These can be carried safely 
and are always at hand by inserting them 
between the springs in the seat cushions. 
Wrap them in pieces of old tire tubes, car- 
tons, or otherwise. A label can be placed 
on them attached to the seat springs, and 
you have only to lift the seat and locate 
them in a moment. Extra light bulbs and 
other glass articles carry safely in this 
way. You can tuck an amazing amount 
of duffle in the waste room in the seats, 
and it will stay placed—J. B. Gardner, 
Wis. 

To Dry High-Topped Boots 

LD newspapers, crumpled, fluffed, or 

rolled loosely into gobs or balls, and 
stuffed into high-topped leather or rubber 


| boots, will help dry them out. The process 


is hastened by heating the paper. Air 
space for the moisture to escape must be 
provided, as the paper does not fully ab- 
sorb it—Paul R. Furlow, Pa. 


Emergency Camp Fire 
QUICK fire for making tea or coffee 
and warming rations outdoors when 

you are in a hurry—as hunters, anglers 
motor campers, and others usually are—is 
made by partly filling an old tin can with 
small stones, earth, and sand. Pour into 
it a small quantity of gasoline, punching 
a few holes near the top of the can for 
air. Light, and place your cooking uten- 
sil on the can, or several inches above it. 
This is much quicker than a wood fire, 
and safer from the forest fire warden’s 
viewpoint—John R. Gordon, Mich. 
+ Handy Uses for Old Auto Tubes 
PIECE of old inner tube with cord or 
A: rubber band wound around one end 
makes a substitute drinking cup. A _ sec- 
tion 1s handy to carry fishing rods and 


| other outdoor articles in, and save damage 


| or rattle. 


Wrap a piece around a spit or 


| frying pan handle, and you may save a 
burned hand A couple of foot-long sections 
| will make a pair of emergency leggings, 





or you can carry car tools in a similar 
piece of the old inner tube. Always slip 
your searchlight into a_ section before 
dropping it into a car pocket, and it will 
not short-circuit. A piece hooked over 
the foot pedal takes out noises and rests 
the foot in gas feeding. Bands cut from 
old tubes are handy for wrapping bundles, 
for garters, armlets, and a multitude of 
other uses. Almost endless kinks for using 
the inner tubes that have done their bit on 
highway and trails will readily suggest 
themselves to ingenious outdoor folks.— 
Clarence Walker, Ontario. 


A Camp Saw 
HACK saw blade weighs very little and 
packs easily in any kit. When needed 
I make a handle for it by taking a forked 
branch, cutting one of the prongs off close 
to the crotch. This is to be fitted to one 


end of the blade. Bend the other end of 
the fork so as to lie over the opposite end 
of the blade. Split the stick ends which 
are to receive the blade and hold to it by 
means of two nails running through the 
wood.—Bernard H. Michelson, Mass. 
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An Emergency Lantern 

N EMERGENCY lantern can be made 

with a teacup, a lamp chimney and a 
candle. Take a wide teacup and attach 
the candle to the bottom in the usual way 
by melting some and running it on the 
surface, then setting the candle end on this. 
No air holes are needed at the bottom since 
the candle receives the necessary air by 
convection up and down the chimney sides. 
If you wish to carry this improvised lan- 
tern, stuff packing paper between the chim- 
ney and cup.—Juliette Frasier, Oregon. 


A Simple Water Pump for the Boat 


LOW leaks in the boat hull should be 

cemented or glued at the first opportu- 
nity but ofttimes, when running, water will 
collect in the hull. A riverman showed me 
a simple pump which he carried in his 
large boat at all times. From a hardware 
store he secured a wooden tube with 
plunger and sold as a pump for the vine- 
gar barrel. It is cheap and efficient.— 
Corr, 


Making Your Clothes Waterproof 


NY cotton clothing such as an overall 
suit, the jacket and bib overalls out- 
fit or any cotton coat may be made into an 
efficient rain excluder by treating the cloth 
as you would a tent fabric, using one of 
the commercial preparations or the paraffin 
and gasoline or the paraffin and special 
wax dissolved in naphtha methods. The 
best suit is the coverall with a hood like a 
parka.—C. P. F. 


Potatoes in Freezing Weather 


EFORE starting on a trail trip, peel, 

boil and mash a sufficient supply of 
Irish potatoes and have them as dry 
and mealy as possible, then pack into 
large tins with pry-up lids. Let freeze 
and keep frozen, otherwise they will 
spoil. Chop out as wanted, break up 
and thaw, then cook as mashed potato, 
fried potato cake or otherwise. It is a 
welcome addition to the camp fare.—T. 
A. Perkins, Calitf. 

(Eggs may be left in the shell and 
frozen and when wanted peel off the 
shell and place in hot water or in the 
frying pan and as heat strikes the eggs 
they will gradually soften and flatten 
and be perfectly good —Ed.) 
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“SnakeLore 
byW.A.Bevan 


Rubber Boots Better Than Leather as 
Protection Against Snakes 


Editor:—How late in the fall do timber rat- 
tlesnakes (Crotalus horridus) remain active, in the 
Pennsylvania region, before denning up? 

Suggest something in the line of footgear and 

hing that are absolutely bite-proof. Does rub- 
her offer greater resistance than leather in your 

nion? I am referring to an outfit to be used 
snake hunting only, giving ample protection 
all parts of the body, including face and hands, 
the purpose being to be able to approach a rat- 

r and capture him from any angle, regardless 

whether he strikes or not. This method may 

nd rather radical, but, if anything short of 
suit of armor fills the bill, extreme caution 

ll be secondary. 

\re there any dealers in the country who sell 

1 handle live snakes for zoological purposes? 
If so, kindly mention one or two.—F. G. Kolil 
bacher, N. 

Answer:—Snakes’ activity varies with the 
temperature, and they begin to stay underground 
hen several cold days come in succession in the 
fall, so it is impossible to say just when they 
will den up. 

Snakes may stay under cover for a few days 
where they are not so well sheltered that they 


/ oe 
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COLLECTS RATTLERS 
Elmer C. Keitel, snake collector of Wis- 
consin, with twenty-five live rattle- 
snakes caught on the Baraboo Bluffs 
Sauk County, Wis. 


ll not be affected by a rise in temperature, and 
then be about again. 

Rubber boots afford better protection than 
many leather boots. If you feel that you must 
have absolute protection for all parts of the body, 
face, and hands, I suspect that you know, as well 

I do, that you had better get some medieval 

mor. 

As the only snake you need to fear is the one 
ou do not see, and you propose to go out looking 
for snakes, you should not need anything but 
hiking boots. I do much of my snake hunting in 
Oxfords. Rubber boots are useful in the mud 

the southern swamps to hold down a cotton- 
mouth to insure leisure to get it. 

Henry Bartels, Cortlandt St., New York, 
Martin J. Locke, New Braunfels, Tex., and W. 
A. (Snake) King, Brownsville, Tex. deal in 
snakes. Bert Putnam, Buffalo, N. Y., used to 
deal in snakes. 

The southern dealers buy snakes at 35 cents 
(‘sometimes two bits) a pound, and you can not 
make wages, let alone pay express, at that price. 

The zoological institutions seldom buy do- 
mestic snakes. People interested in their work 
sually donate specimens which they collect. 
I give away many boxes of snakes every year. 
L frequently catch from twenty to thirty in one 
our.—W, A. 


Dried Venom Will Quickly Disappear as Dust 
Editor:—I have heard that leather shoes or 
ots are poisonous to the wearer after said boots 

have been struck or bitten by a_ rattlesnake 
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BEAN’S NEW &24ss | 
DUCK HUNTING BOOT 


Color, weight and last 
designed especially for 
duck hunting. Rubber | 
is special compound, | 
extra tough and dur- 
able. Topis so elastic 
it will almost stay up 
without using special mt F SUPPLY C 
snap fastener strap. ; eae aes 

Sizes, 5 to 12. 3910 Lester St., Richmond. Va.C 


Widths to fit all GOKEY PYohans SAUVAGE Ta 


feet. Price $7 de- 

livered free east “The best all-around boot in the World” 

: red Iree east Manufactured Since 1850 

of Mississippi; if Beles Brest, Genuine Pac Mosnda, Hand 

west, 25c extra. | { Sewed, Made to Measure. pound or two 

Writ ’ ion teen ms | ® lighter than the average boot;easy to put on and 
vrite tor tree Sam-~ | F take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 

pie of rubber and | tin place, and also acts as ankle support. Ae 

New Fall Catalog. ‘ 


Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
L.L. BEAN, 116MainSt., Freeport, Maine 





To Camp in Comfort Read 


AUTO CAMPING FACTS 
Sent postpaid, 25c 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 























BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 


Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 


























FREEMAN-THOMPSON SHOE Co. OS¢ 
Dept.15 St.Paul,Minnesota © 
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Easiest-Surest Way to 


Marble’s Nitro-Solvent gives perfect greeny to all rifles, shotguns 
and revolvers. Only Marble’s cleans and oils in one operation, 
—It dissolves all harmful residue 

—lIt prevents and removes rust and corrosion 
—It lubricates thoroughly 


—Itis always ready for instant use 
NITRO 


=] MARBLES SOLVENT 


—is especially valuable for new or highly prized guns. It insures CLEAN AN D 
aati Anti-Rust Wick 

Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick keeps out mois- 
ture and prevents rust during the long months 
when your gun is notin use. _ keep the 
wick saturated with Marble’s Nitro-Solvent 


Could you please inform me if this is true?— 
J. R. Elliott, Wyo. 


Answer:—Dried venom remains toxic indefi- 
nitely if it does not become mildewed, but you 
need not give a second thought to the venom 
on a shoe after a snake has bitten it. 

When the venom dries, it is not unlike the 
| dried yolk of an egg in appearance but much 
more brittle, and it would be all broken and lost 
in the form of a dust in next to no time.— 
W. A. B. 









Rattlesnakes in the West 


Editor:—Are all rattlesnakes through the West 
known as sidewinders? If not, what is the 
difference between a sidewinder and a common 
| prairie rattler? 





'0.244—3 oz .can 30c 
o.544—6 oz can 60c 
Postage 10c extra 


> , . oe ra? 
and your gun will be kept always bright and How many rattles will a snake have ? Do 
clean and ready forinstant use. they each represent one year of life? How 
(A-61) MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. on Po “eae Products are forsale) many rattles will a prairie rattler have, and do 
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adhy eadin yn oe they have more than one button?—Theodore E. 








For all rifles and sfotguns, 60c each, 


671 Delta Avenue 
ne, Mich., U.S. 


FOR EVERY. HOUR 


Complete Catalog. : 
| N- TH E _ at E nS 














NIGHT is the time 






| 


Harrer, N. Y. 


Answer:—The commonest rattler in the South- 
west the diamond-back. Specimens of this 
snake, 5% to 6 feet long, are not by any 
means rare; I have two about 4% feet long in 
a sugar sack before me now, which together weigh 


1S 


| 13 pounds. The sidewinder is a small snake, 
@1bs  “cidom over 30 inches long, which gets its name 
to take it EASY eae 25’x75” from a sidling movement as it travels over the 


Airubber"“Licut Six 
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desert, which gives it the appearance of traveling 
in a direction away from the way it is headed. 


The prairie rattlesnake is much smaller than 


U P before dawn, on the stretch till cover. New big, soft “balloon” | air a FeEew the sr asi ageeicigae — has a — wider distribu- 
dark—in your hard hunter’s bunk or chambers. Strong, durable. khaki jean, 7 all tion _than any other rattler, being found from 
on frozen. or muddy ground, your’ excellently rubberized inside. alve Per TC Oe Mexico to Canada east of the Rockies. The 
Airubber “Light Six” will give you caps for either blowing or pumping. equipment Oregon rattler is about the same size and very 
omfort and rest. Low-pressure soft- No. 550 “Light six,” 6 Ibs. approx., ‘ | like the prairie rattler in appearance, and is 
ness from 25% more air. The world’s 25"x75”, 6. vo. 660 “Big en,” ' found west of the range from southern Cali- 
most — oe St Ps gig nef 10 , 32°x75", “$20. a oo fornia to Washington. 
as i »0ONCHO. ° c >Xtri g style ’ ° 
Airul bher patented construction—pres- 26 U5" x 48", "$10. No, 381 ’Sleepesy” | persue —— ~ = A 
sure molded all in one piece. No loose Pillow, $2.50. No. 633 Sport Cushion, | rattle with which it is born. The birth button 
“ $2.50.. At your dealers, or write us. iz _ gon on ~ — — = 
rubber hard, horny rattles are frequently broken anc 
Stubbs: New York Rubber Corp., Box 62, Beacon, N.Y. Trade Mark lost. The number of rattles produced in a year 
—__—— ae varies, but averages about three. An old rattler 
| with fourteen or more bells may have lost 





Note the waterproof 
feature of the double 
vamp construction; also 
four layer sole protece 
tion, 
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The Book of the Pike 
By O. W. Smith 

On sale now—Cloth, $3 net. 

key Morocco, $8.50. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


Denver, Colo. 


Tur- 











twenty or thirty. 

A snake may have fifteen bells this year, and 
only a dozen next year, though it may produce 
three in the meantime.—-IV. A. B. 


An Albino Milk Snake 


Editor-—Recently two friends found a small 
snake in a tree near this city. The snake was 
similar to the milk snake of this region except 
that the ground color was white, tinged with pink, 
and the saddles and side blotches were light tan. 
The snake was exceptionally soft and seemingly 


translucent. It was ‘similar to Elaphe Laeta of 
9 Blanchard’s “Key to Snakes,” except that, as 
near as I could count, the number of ventrals 
was a little over 300 instead of the required 
KRY JH number. 
e | Apparently, the snake is a young albino milk 
Ask the Children —they know | snake. I am keeping it with some western ribbon 
" E WALTON’ at | snakes a green snakes. ; ong like to _< 
some information on care, feeding, etc., of such 
FAMOUS TK HARDWARE COMPANY salon 
. : Where, in this region, except on rock ledges, 
Here is the finest of everything you Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. should one look for rattlesnakes? 
can ask for in a boot—true moccasin Established 1854 Incorporated 1864 || Would copperheads be found under timber, in 
comfort. . . . featherweight lightness. | - bs sais open forests, or where?—Malcolm Parker, Ark. 
absolute water resistance 5% TORRINGTON, CONN. ; ‘ 
and life-long durability. Follow the New York Office 151 Chambers St. Answer:—Many thanks for the information 
example of veteran hunters and fishers. about the albino snake. I am sure both Dr. 
Invest in a pair of oEE an el Blanchard and H. K. Gloyd would like to see 
Russell’s “I kes .” : FREE FALL the snake, and I am sure either would return 
They are hand-sewed it if you sent the snake with a request for its 
from the finest grade C A T A L 0 G return. 
of Paris Veals and Dr. Blanchard is at the Department of Zoology, 
will give you foot Just off the press | State University, Ann Arbor, Mich., and Mr. 
comfort and water pro- | Showing Hunting | Gloyd is instructor in zoology, State College, 
tection you have never Shoes, D u ck} Manhattan, Kans. Both are among the country’s 
experienced before. Can Hunting Boots, | foremost herpetologists. Mr. Gloyd is con- 
be resoled many times. Innersoles, Sleep- | templating a monograph on rattlesnakes. 
Write today for catalog ing Bags, Duffle The ribbon snakes will do well if you provide 
showing complete line of Bags, etc, them with plenty of small fishes. The green 
boots, moccasins and sport snakes should be kept in a case large enough to 
oxfords in actual colors. | gg tg (i hold a bush and piece of wood to approximate 
a Freeport Siatee the natural conditions to keep a supply of insect 
W. i Russell Moccasin Co. | : larvae upon which the green snakes feed. 
936 Wisconsin St. The big part of keeping snakes is to remember 


that they are not toys to be teased into feeding 
for your entertainment, and they are more apt to 
feed when alone than when you are watching 
for them to feed; let all the snakes go unless you 
are prepared to catch birds (old and young), mice 


| and gophers, live fish, frogs, toads and tadpoles, 
| insect larvae, and to keep mice, rats and gophers 


in cages to get newly born animals for the young 
snakes which feed on warm-blooded creatures. 
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Banded rattlers are found in the canebrake 
swamps and the mountains, from Texas to New 
York. As I have not hunted for snakes near 
Paragould, I can not tell you where to look for 
them. If you do not know the locality well, ask 
come one who does, where the snakes are. 

I have caught racers in the sand and cut 
iown trees to get them. Copperheads have been 
found in forests, on open rocky hillsides, and 
on the high lands close to swamps. One species 
may be scattered over hundreds of thousands of 
square miles. Many will be found in the sun 
and others will hunt the shade—all will be hunt- 
ng food, and that is the determining factor 
the world over.—W. A. B. 


Powdered Alum in Case of Snake Bite 

Editor:—In the August issue of Outrpoor LiFe 
I read your discussion on the use of serum and 
suction for snake bite, and I wish to ask your 
pinion concerning a certain treatment of which 
I read several years ago. 

A doctor in eastern Colorado, writing of cures 
for snake bite, gives the following information: 

“The best and most successful internal treat- 
ment I have used in forty years of treating snake 
hites is powdered alum. A _ recent patient of 
mine became delirious before any treatment, and 
I gave him an ounce of powdered alum in a glass 
of water at one dose. In half an hour his de- 
lirium ceased, and in two hours all symptoms 
had disappeared. That was all the treatment he 
received. In most cases, however, I usually re- 
peat the dose once or twice if the alum is 
vomited up. 

“T have taught people in my territory to keep 
alum in their homes for emergency. Do not stop 
to weigh your alum, but take all you can dip on 
a tablespoon or guess at that amount.” 

The doctor explained that he seldom used 
potassium permanganate, one of the older cures, 
for the simple reason that a sufficient amount 
would likely cause abscesses. He did advise 
the carrying of potassium permanganate as it 
was highly effective. 

In referring to the Lloyd’s Echofalta treat- 
ment, the doctor had this to say: ‘‘Lloyd’s Echo- 
falta is a remedy I learned from the Indians be- 
fore it was introduced to the medical profession. 
It was introduced by a man living in California, 
who also obtained the secret from the Indians. 
It is injected into the wound with a hypodermic 
needle. But alum is best, and potassium per- 
manganate is the handiest to carry. There is 
much danger im cutting and sucking the wound, 
if a person has bad teeth or sore gums.” 

If you have had any experience with this alum 
treatment, I believe the readers of Outpoor LIFE 
would be much interested in any information you 
may be able to give. 

If this treatment is successful, this knowledge 
should be of much value to persons living far 
from medical aid, as the alum is easy to procure 
beforehand, costs very little, and no particular 
skill is required to prepare and administer the 
remedy.—R. N. D., Alberta. 


Answer:—-A_ person will not necessarily die 
after every snake bite, even if no treatment is 
given, so it is easy to see how many modes of 
treatment are believed to be sure fire cures when 
people have recovered following their use. 

The real test of a treatment is what it will do 
when it is used in a number of cases in which a 
known lethal dose of venom has been injected. 

I do not care to make specific comment upon the 
use of alum, because many other things just as 
good and no better are in the same category, and 
to advocate their use is only a way to encourage 
a false sense of security. 

The Lloyd’s Echofalta you mention is, I think, 
Echinacea, the use of which has been advocated by 
several doctors in south Texas. If the Indians 
used Echinacea I do not think they used hypo- 
lermic needles.—W. A. 


Most Practical Roots to Withstand Snake Bite 
Editor:—I would like to ask your opinion as 
what sort of shoe or leather will best withstand 

rdinary snake bite.—G. H. Wagner, N. Y. 


Answer:—The most practical boots for wear 
in a country where poisonous snakes abound are 
knee-high hiking boots, with substantial leather in 
them. 

Rattlesnake’s fangs are sharp and curved, and, 
though they might penetrate a thin, soft leather, 
they are not so likely to go through a heavy 
leather. If the boots lace together closely, there 
is not so much danger of fangs going through 
the soft tongue of the boot. 

; Heavy rubber boots afford the greatest protec 
tion, but they are too hot and uncomfortable 
for long wear.—W. A. B. 
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CORRECT SPORTSWEAR 


for the 
OUT OF DOORS 


UPLAND GAME 
OMFORTABLE, all wool garments for the upland 


game hunter; designed by real sportsmen and 
tailored for rugged wear in the 100 year old Woolrich 
Woolen Mills. These practical out-door clothes are 
waterproofed by a special fulling process and they'll 
wear for years under the hardest kind of 
use. Coat or blouse, Pants, Shirts, Cap and 
Sox—all wool. (Prices very reasonable 
See them at your favorite dealer. Catalog 
illustrates specially designed garments 
for hunting. Send for your copy giving 


dealer’s name. 


a, 


ear 


WOOLRICH WOOLEN ae WOOLRICH, PA. 














WOODS ARCTIC DOWN 
» SLEEPING ROBES : 


| 2 yA WEEN the world and you and a good mulligan 
stew, your Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robe is 
an incomparable comfort after a hard days hunt. 
Wherever you crawl in—from Northern tundra to 
Southern sand waste, from mountain cabin to saw- 
grass hut—you are sure of campfire comfort all night 
without keeping up a fire. 

Your Woods Arctic Down Robe adjusts itself to all 
weather. It is self-regulated by Nature's best method, 
in Woods Everlive Down from Northern waterfowl. 
Maintains uniform body-heat comfort without chang- 
ing covers. Famous for extreme range of temperature 
accommodation. Designed for easy ventilation or 
closing most completely. 

Rainproofed windbreaker-fabric cover. Woods fam- 
ous Everlive Down interlining. Pure virgin wool 
kersey or army flannel lining. Lift-the-dot fasteners 


Arctic 78”’x84”, 14 Ibs., $58.50; size 90”x90”, 1514 Ibs., $67.50. 
Arctic Junior 78”x84", 814 Ibs., $46.50: size ont 10 Ibs., $57.00. 





A Good Day—a Better Night! 


famous Woods Sleep- 
ing Robes,  interlined 
with down or with wool 
— made in two sizes 

1° hunters, are priced 
et $20 to $67.50 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sold by leading dealers 
If not displayed, please 


write us. New 
de scriptive 
folder and 


prices mailed 
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Warmest Yet Lightest 





WOODS RMANUFACTURENG COce LED- 
3010 BAKE ST., OGDENS BUR Gy N.Weoe BK CANADA, OTTAWA, ONT. 
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The Friendly Little .25 Caliber Rifles 


HE principal reason why we are inter- 
ested in .25 caliber rifles of low and 
medium power is because they are the 
next step up in power and flat trajectory 
from rifles using the .22 caliber Rim Fire 
cartridge. These light .22 caliber rifles and 
their ammunition are cheap in price. They 
are fine for economical target practice. 
They are suitable for hunting such game 
as squirrels, rabbits, and grouse, and such 
vermin as hawks, crows, and stray house 
cats. For shooting birds and small ani- 
mals, the limit of their effective range is 
about 60 yards, because, beyond that dis- 
tance, the misses due to the drop of the 
bullet render hitting more or less a matter 
of luck. 
With light and medium power .25 cali 


ber rifles, the cost of shooting is. still 
within the means of all men and boys. The 
cartridges are powerful enough for tur- 
keys, woodchucks, jack rabbits, coons, 
foxes, and, in medium power, even for 
coyotes. The trajectory of some of these 


cartridges is flat enough to enable us to 
hit with surety up to almost 150 yards. 
These little friendly rifles are, therefore, 
usually the best weapons for the man or 


boy who must get nearly all his hunting 
near home, and who can seldom or never 
get away to big game countries. 


Interest in these rifles has been increas- 
ing very greatly in the past few months. I 


am receiving many letters from OvurTpoor 
LirE correspondents, asking for informa- 
tion about them. In order that I might 


present the most reliable information pos- 
sible, I procured samples of all these rifles 
and tested them. I also visited the plants 
of the two largest manufacturers of these 
rifles, Winchester and Remington, and saw 
the rifles and ammunition tested for accu- 
racy and velocity, thus obtaining the very 
best and most reliable information on their 
performance. 

In my own shooting, I am particularly 
fortunate in having every facility available. 
Back of my home, I-have an underground 
range, not affected by wind, available for 
all ranges from -50 feet to 200 meters. 
It is equipped with machine rest, muzzle 
and elbow rest, and an Aberdeen chrono- 
graph. A splendid machine shop is also 
available. My assistants are men who have 


devoted a lifetime to the testing of rifles 
and ammunition, and, in many cases, their 
fathers and grand- 
fathers before them 
have also devoted 


their whole lives to 
it. 
THE: 25 
Rim Fire 
TRIDGE 


STEVENS 


Car- 


Let us start with 
the cartridge and 
rifle which are low- 


est both in power 
and in cost. Car- 
tridges cost about 


By Townsend Whelen 
Part II. The Rim Fire Rifles 
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$1.50 a hundred rounds. The Reming- 
ton No. 4 rifle costs about $9. The 
Stevens Favorite about $10. 3oth of 
these are rather boy-sized. The Stevens 
Ideal is priced at $10, and the Marlin 
Model 27, the only repeating rifle made 
for this cartridge, costs about $31. <A 
good aperture rear tang sight, gold or 
ivory bead front sight, and a blank piece 


to fill in the open rear sight slot will set 
the purchaser back $5.50 more. A good 
shooting gun sling can easily be made at 
practically no cost. 

This little cartridge contains a 67-grain 
bullet. The muzzle velocity is 1,180 foot- 
seconds, and the muzzle energy 210 foot- 
pounds. When sighted for 100 yards, the 
height of the trajectory at 50 yards is 5.1 
inches. If the rifle be sighted for 50 yards, 
the bullets will strike about 1 inch above 
the point of aim at 25 yards, and will drop 
about 3 inches at 75 yards, and 10 inches 
at 100 yards. So much for cold and dreary 


statistics, which anyone can get from the 
catalogs. 
A few months ago, Allyn H. Tedmon 


called the attention of our readers to this 


cartridge. He and his two little sons have 
been using it for three or four years in 
Colorado. The boys have become nail- 





The Stevens Ideal rifle for the .25 Rim Fire cartridge, equipped with the new Lyman in 


No. 438 telescope sight 


using little 


with it, 
Favorite rifles which their father had re- 


driving marksmen 


modeled to suit them. Many and many a 
jack, cottontail, and prairie dog have they 
knocked cold at all ranges up to 100 yards. 
Just as I was writing this, I received a 
letter from their proud father. Here is 
what he says: 


“I am inclosing a couple of pictures, etc., 
that I thought might interest you. The 
pictures are of the boys’ rifles with which 
they have been shooting their Junior N. R. 
A. qualification courses. The Favorite pic- 
tured I fixed up for Allyn Henry, who is 
twelve. Little Seward, now nine, shot the 
little rifle and won his Marksman medal 
with it, but then, when he tried to shoot 
his Sharpshooter course, he fell down. 
Having an extra new Favorite barrel, | 
went in to Peterson’s, and, after rum- 
maging through their old junk, found a 
dandy old Stevens Favorite action. Roy 
fitted the new barrel to it, I rigged up a 
soft wood stock and forearm, and Seward 
immediately did better, and presently shot 
his Sharpshooter course. Allyn Henry has 
four of his possible 500 bars on his Sharp- 
shooter medal. Very proud, of course. 

“The groups, I know, are not what you 
would call good. But, for little fellows, 
they are interesting, and I thought perhaps 
you might like to see them. They have 
been shooting in the house nights, training 
for the National Individual Junior. Of 
course, both expect to win (?), but, at 
that, they get a big kick. The distance is 
about 30 feet, a they will do as well at 
50 feet, and the practice seems to help them, 
using the small bull’s-eye. Allyn Henry 
at times shoots groups that would be a 
credit to many older boys, and little Sew- 
ard is improving right along now. It is 
remarkable how these little rifles will shoot. 
It is no trouble for a good shot and holder 
to shoot possibles all night with them. Roy 
Peterson shot five almost in one hole one 
night up at the gallery with the one in the 
picture. And all for $7 from the N. R. A. 
Sights and trigger work double this or 
more, but it is all worth it, and I simpl; 
can’t honey up to these clumsy bolt actions, 
all you dear old ‘exports’ to the contrary. 
I just can’t see them as compared to a fine 
Ballard or Stevens. The other day, Ro 
Peterson was finishing a speed action Win- 


chester 52 and re- 
barreling it for 
some fellow out 


in Washington. He 
shook his head and 
said, ‘I guess the 
are all right.’ But 
we should worry so 
long as they shoot, 
that is the important 
point.” 

Perhaps the great- 
est .25 Rim Fire far 
the country is 
Dr. Malcolm Dean 
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Wow GET A SHOT YO Get A DUCE... with 





SUPER-X 





You Get Your Ducks 
with Super-X 


The long range and game-getting get your ducks when you shoot | 
Short Shot String of WesTERN’s  Super-X! 
famous Super-X shells enable you Fo, quail, rabbits and all-round 
to pull down ducks and geese that shooting use the popular-priced, 
usually get away. hard-hitting WesTERN Xpert shells 
The Short Shot String featuremeans or WesTERN Field shells. Sold 
that the pellets in the shot charge by dealers everywhere. Write us 
travel toward the birdinacompact for interesting, free, descriptive 
mass instead of stringing out. You literature. 










World’s Champion Ammunition 









WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 919 Hunter Ave., East Alton, III. 
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The lower rifle is the Stevens Favorite .25 caliber rifle used by Allyn Henry Tedmon, 
and the upper is the Stevens Little Scout rifle used by Seward Tedmon before his 


father equipped him with a Favorite. 


Notice how the stocks have been modifi:d to 


permit of hard and steady holding, and the homemade shooting gun slings 


Miller of Ohio. I have had a large corre- 
spondence with him about the little rifle and 
cartridges for it. He has been working with 
it for almost ten years, and has nearly 
driven the Remington Arms Company wild 
in his demands for more accurate ammuni- 
tion. He has actually accomplished results, 
and, due largely to his efforts, the little car- 
tridge has been greatly improved in accu- 
racy during the past ten years. 

My first acquaintance with this car- 
tridge was before the World War, that is, 
before its accuracy had been improved. I 
used first a Winchester single shot rifle, 
and tried all makes of ammunition. Groups 
at 50 yards ran about 3 inches up and 
down by 1% inches wide. I had an idea 
that the twist was too slow, as some of 
the bullets showed signs of tipping, so I 
had another barrel made with 14-inch twist, 
but this was no better. The regular twist 
s one turn in 17 inches. Both these barrels 
vere nickel steel barrels. Here comes a 
sood joke on me. When the 14-inch twist 
barrel tailed, I ordered it rechambered for 
cartridge. It gave perfectly 
splendid accuracy with 86-grain .25-20 bul- 
lets, and a very heavy charge of Lightning 
powder, but was no good with anything 
else. I wrote up the results I obtained 
with it and published it in perfectly good 
faith. Several years later, I was talking to 
the gunsmith who rechambered it, and he 
said, “Say, you remember that .25 Stevens 
Rim Fire barrel I rechambered for you 
for the .25-35 cartridge? Well, I made a 
mistake, and I rechambered the barrel with 
the 17-inch twist instead of the one with 
the 14-inch twist!” No wonder it was so 
partial as to what ammunition it would 
shoot. 

Then later I got hold of a Remington 
No. 4 rifle, and it was worse still. At 25 
yards, it strung its shots up and down on 
the target so that the group looked like a 
line about 5 inches long. As the groups 
were not often over half an inch wide, 
and the firing pin protrusion and main- 
spring strength were correct, it showed 
clearly that the fault was with the ammuni- 
tion and not with the rifle. 

After that experience, I lost all interest 
in the cartridge, because a rifle is only suit- 
able for small game up to the range at 
which it will group its shots in about a 
2-inch circle, and rifles with this cartridge 
before it was improved would not do that 


even at 25 yards. 


the 29-39 


HEN, lately, correspondence with Mr. 
Tedmon, Dr. Miller, and others revived 
interest, and I determined to investigate it 
again. On visits to the Winchester and 
Remington plants, I obtained the informa- 


tion that the cartridge was now averaging 
about 3-inch groups at 100 yards. That was 
much better, so I procured a Stevens Ideal 
rifle for this cartridge, and had the rifle 
equipped with one of the new Lyman No. 
438 telescope sights. I also obtained Win- 
chester, Remington, and Western makes of 
ammunition. The first two makes are 
loaded with noncorrosive primer, smokeless 
powder, and an inside lubricated lead bul- 
let. The Western make is loaded with a 
noncorrosive primer, Lesmok powder, and 
a Lubaloy coated lead bullet. 

I fired a great many groups with this 
rifle and all three makes of ammunition, 
from muzzle and elbow rest at 50 and 100 
yards. The results were most excellent and 
surpassed anything that I had hoped for. 
All three makes of ammunition gave prac- 
tically the same accuracy, and had prac- 
tically the same point of impact at both 
ranges. If one sights his rifle in for one 
make, it is equally well sighted for the 
other two makes. At 50 yards, the smallest 
group of 10 shots was 34 inch, and the 
largest group 1% inches. The average was 
just 1 inch, measuring from center to cen- 
ter of bullet holes farthest apart. At 100 
yards, the largest group measured 334 
inches, and the smallest 134 inches, with 
an average of 234 inches. A typical group 
is 234 inches high and 2 inches wide. 

Of course, this is with telescope sight, 
which has practically no error of aim. I 
found the Lyman No. 438 telescope, which 
[ was trying for the first time, most excel- 
lent in every way. It is practically free 
from error, and the definition was excel- 
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lent. The heads of the elevation and wind- 
age screws are engraved with eight 
graduations, marked from 0 to 3%. A 
graduation changes the point of impact 34 
inch at 50 yards, or 1% inches at 100 yards, 
with 7.2 inches between mountings. This 
telescope is an exceptionally good glass, 
and it very greatly increases the capabili- 
ties of the rifle, particularly for small game 
shooting, where it is a very great advantage 
as compared with iron sights. Had I been 
using irom sights, the groups would have 
been at least half an inch larger at 50 
yards, and at least an inch larger at 100 
yards, due to the slight errors of aim that 
are inherent in all iron sights. 

At the end of each day’s firing, the bore 
of the rifle cleaned perfectly by merely 
swabbing with a patch saturated with nitro 
solvent, cleaning and drying with other 
patches, and finally oiling. In fact, it is 
the easiest rifle to clean that I have ever 
shot. The Winchester and Remington 
cartridges are absolutely noncorrosive and 
the Western cartridge practically so. 


HE Stevens Ideal rifle was also excel- 

lent. It is a cheaply made rifle, and its 
outside finish perhaps shows it. But it is 
honestly made in every essential. It has an 
excellent barrel and bore. The breech action 
operated perfectly, and the trigger pull was 
excellent. It will be noticed from the 
photograph that this rifle has a very 1m- 
possible stock and forearm, and does not 
have a gun sling, but these features are 
easily remedied. I think that perhaps the 
rifle could be obtained with the very much 
better forearm, stock, and sling swivels 
that are regularly fitted to the Stevens 
Ideal No. 414 Army rifle. Anyhow, as 
soon as I can get around to it, I intend to 
make a proper stock and forearm for this 
rifle and fit it with a good shooting gun 
sling; then it will be suitable for hunting. 
Of course, the factory stock was not a 
handicap in shooting from muzzle and el- 
bow rest, but it would have been quite 
impossible to have held steadily and hard, 
and aimed steadily and accurately with it, 
without artificial rest. Please note from 
the other photograph how Mr. Tedmon 
has altered the rifles for his sons, fitting 
flat butt plates with considerable pitch, and 
homemade shooting gun slings. 

Now, what have we in rifles for this little 
cartridge? Well, I think they are perfectly 
splendid weapons for the man who has to 
take all his sport in the little open places 
close to civilization, and who can not afford 
more expensive rifles and ammunition. 
With the Lyman telescope, he can _ hit 
small game consistently up to 85 or 90 
yards if he will take a little pains about 
estimating distances and holding over at 
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Above is reproduced an actual Peters Spark Photograph showing a shot charge as it 
appears twelve inches from the muzzle, and moving ata velocity of over 1000 feet 
per second. The time of exposure was approximately one millionth of a second, 


Now You can KNOW 


Your Ammunition 


| gerseenege the old days? ... Days when a blank mystery com- 
pletely surrounded the performance of ammunition in its in- 
visible dash from trigger to target? You fired and watched for results. 
And when the results were not highly satisfactory, you began to con- 
jecture why. Remember? Naturally you lost just a little confidence in 
yourself, although the ammunition may have been faulty. 

The fact is you didn’t know your ammunition then... you couldn't 
be sure. That’s why opinions about ammunition varied as widely as 
the results on the score cards. For every qualified shooter knew that 
ammunition claims were necessarily based largely on guess-work ... 
that back of every conflicting opinion there were certain vital secrets 
of ballistics . . . that these secrets had remained undiscovered for 
centuries all along the trail from trigger to target. 

Then came Peters Spark Photography...a patented process devel- 
oped and used exclusively by the Peters Cartridge Company... an 
achievement that is readily accepted today as the only indisputable 
means of knowing just exactly what happens after the shot 1s fired. 

That’s why you can know your ammunition today ... know that asa 
result of actual photographic tests in the laboratory the Peters 
Cartridge Company has checked the performance of every component 
part of your ammunition before it reaches you. You can shoot with 
the added confidence that Peters is the only ammunition that has the 
advantage of being scientifically checked and tested in its performance. 

Write for our interesting booklet, ‘From Trigger to Target,” 
or ask your nearest dealer to supply you with a copy. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Dept. 1-43 


New York r Cincinnati, Ohio ’ San Francisco 
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AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH 
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With iron sights, 
preterably of the Lyman aperture type, he 
should be pretty sure up to about 60 yards. 
\ proper stock and a gun sling will help 
a great deal. 


ranges over 60 yards. 


On squirrels, the rifle will be quite 
deadly, although it may smash the squirrel 
up a bit if the bullet strikes in the fore 
shoulders. It should be ideal for grouse, 
hawks, crows, and rabbits. On woodchucks 
and foxes, it ought to kill excellently, pro- 
vided one places the bullet in the same 
relative places that he would have to place 





a bullet from a big game rifle to kill big 
game—that is, in the brain, heart, spine, 
or the large blood vessels leading from 
the heart. Hit anywhere else, I think, 
a woodchuck will almost certainly get into 
its hole if the hole be anywhere close by. 
Its killing power on coyotes will, I think, 
be a dismal failure in most cases. These 
remarks about killing power are based on 
everything that has been written about this 
cartridge for the past thirty-five years. 

In the next issue, I shall take up the 
.25-2() center fire rifles and their cartridges. 


Good Shooting 


By F. C. Ness 


HAT constitutes good shooting? 

Marksmanship means the ability to 

score 80 per cent of the ultimate 
with one type or kind of gun in one of the 
multitudinous branches of shooting. It 
might mean 80x100 at the traps, over the 
pistol range, in one or all of the four posi- 
tions with the .22 rifle, or through the 
qualification course with the military rifle, 
or the service pistol. If a marksman spe- 
cializes in one of these branches or in any 
other specific branch of shooting, he is cer- 
tain to improve his skill and ability to the 
degree of sharpshooter; and probably he 
will become an expert. But, does this ex- 
pertness with one type of rifle, one type 
of shotgun, or one type of handgun, in 
any one of the many kinds of shooting pos- 
sible with each, constitute good shooting? 
Which of these hundred specialties with 
the dozen types of each of the three kinds 
of guns indicates the best shooting ability ? 

Is it Lindsay Elliot’s effective lever- 
swinging in hitting a flying tin can from 
three to five times with a lever action 
hunting rifle? Is it the late Ad Topper- 
wein’s versatility in breaking three small 
silt balls tossed up by himself with the 
same dispatch and rhythm when using the 
high powered autoloader, the .22 trom- 
bone, the lever action sporting rifle, and 
the single action thumb-cocked revolver ? 
Is it Andy Sorensen’s uncanny speed ot 
aim with the scope-sighted high powered 
or scope-equipped .22 rifle in running fif- 
teen straight hits on small targets thrown 
straight out shoulder high by himself? Is 
it Dave Flannigan’s rapidity of directed 
fire with the .22 trombone rifle in paring a 
high-thrown potato with six or more hits, 
or when bursting three sailing oranges and 
interpolating each burst by smashing the 
fired shell as it is ejected from his 12 gauge 
trombone shotgun? 

Is it the running near perfection in play- 
ing from impractical positions at mere 
games of shooting, like the international 
free rifle and free pistol, the shotgun tour- 
nament traps, the sharpshooter Schuetzen- 
fest, the military prone, and skeet? Is it 
expertness in more practical competitions 
from more practical positions, as in the 
pocket revolver, military revolver, hunting 





Andy Sorensen, an instant after he has 

burst a flying target near the ground, 

sighting with the wide field hunting 
scope on the .25 Remington 





style, standing and sitting, rapid ~ fire 
matches, or on the bobbing man target with 
the revolver and the running deer target 
with the rifle? Or is it a high degree of 
proficiency in that practical form, game 
shooting, like Kimble on the duck marshes, 
Askins over quail cover, Whelen while 
woods-loafing, White in the jungles and 
veldts, and Sorensen after pests? 


| pee the pleasure angle, it might be any 
of them. All forms of shooting have 
much in common. They all require train- 
ing and alertness for timing and coordi- 





Andy breaking a small thrown bottle 
within 10 feet of the muzzle of his 


scope-sighted .22 rifle. In the original 
print, parts of the fast disintegrating 
target can be seen at extreme left 


nation between sighting eye and trigger 
finger, and a fine control of the guiding 
hz ind on the gunstock. I am tolerant of any 
shooting game as a game or pastime, but, 
indisputably, some of our shooting games 
are more practical than others for military, 
food and fur bagging, and self-defense pur- 
poses. Defending the country, the home, 
the person, and sustaining life with flesh 
to eat and skins to wear, are more im- 
portant than pleasure, assuredly ; and, from 
the serious angle, practical shooting abili- 
ty must be given the ascendency. 

From the police angle, quick work skill 
with the revolver or effective fire against 
the bobbing man target would indicate the 
best shooting ability. From the army angle, 
expertness with the military rifle over the 
qualification course would decide it. From 
the hunter angle, superlative ability with 
sporting rifles under sporting conditions 
or on game would determine the best shoot- 
ing. From the amgle of the scatter gun- 
ner, the Nimrod who shot the most ducks 
from pass with a case of shells or bagged 
his season limit of birds with the fewest 
shotgun cartridges would win the laurels. 
Undeniably, all of these indicate good 
shooting ; and all of them represent practi- 
cal ability, because they imply placing the 
bullet in the desired place in the required 
time. Accuracy means fine holding for 
closely grouping a series of shots; with a 
rifle that group of bullets must be placed 
on various targets over medium and 
long ranges; with the handgun it must 
be placed on a fairly large target over ex- 
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tremely short ranges in very quick time; 
with the shotgun, the group of bullets must 
intercept a swiftly moving target at mod- 
erately short ranges. Practical shooting 
ability consists in placing most of the bul- 
lets on the desired spot in the quickest pos- 
sible time under practical conditions. Since 
all four of these branches qualify, we 
shall have to find some other means for 
determining the best shooting ability. Good 
shooting, then, will have to be based on 
all-around ability with one kind of gun or 
with all kinds. 


A SHOOTER might be good in rapid fire 
matches with the heavy revolver or 
automatic, or he might be a fine bull’s-eye 
puncher with the .22 single shot; but we 
can not say he is good with the handgun 
until he proves an all-around ability with 
it. A shooter of “possibles” from the prone 
position is not necessarily good with the 
rifle unless he can hit moving targets from 
standing and stationary targets from sit- 
ting, squatting, or kneeling over unknown 
ranges as well. To be good with a shotgun 
a gunner must not only be good in one 
department like the traps, the duck blind, 
or at skeet; but he must be effective in the 
uplands as well as against waterfowl. We 
do not say a man is finished in any calling 
until he has attained, in addition to his pet 
specialty, a smattering of a familiarity and 
ability with all branches of that calling. 
Hence, good shooting should constitute a 
fair ability with every kind of gun in addi- 
tion to an all-around ability with one kind. 
From the intrinsic angle, then, the answer 
to our question is that all-around ability 
with all kinds of guns best indicates good 
shooting. 

Along the lines of this idea the best ex- 
ponent of good shooting I know is my 
good friend, Andy Sorensen. With the 
shotgun Andy is good on game birds and 
has run a fair average over the traps. He 
can perform any of his rifle speed stunts 
with greater facility using the shotgun 
But Andy considers the ducks and quail 
and ruffed grouse too scarce to be shot for 
sport; and since he can readily bag the few 
he cares to eat with his revolver and rifle, 
he has practically eschewed the scatter gun 
for his own use. 

Andy is a practical shot on game with 
the rifle and revolver. He kills game pests 
at every opportunity, but never shoots more 
game than he can eat. While with the 
Biological Survey he used two widely dif- 
ferent rifles, the 6 mm. Lee Straight Pull 
and the .33 Winchester, but managed to 
keep up his quota without the aid of poison. 
His record of one experiment is twenty- 
six dead coyotes with forty shots. In our 
first squirrel hunt last fall; Andy beheaded 
his three with four shots from the .25 
Remington; the fourth miss was due to 
trying for a squirrel’s head at 150 yards. 
On another hunt he bagged his three with 
five shots from his revolver. This sum- 
mer when we went after pests, every time 
Andy shot it was a dead crow, hawk, wood- 
chuck, or horned owl. 





Andy breaks his revolver targets low 


down too, from 3 to 6 
ground 


feet above the 















Shooting from the standing position, 
N. R. A. hunting hold, on the 300-yard sil- 
houette reduced for 50 yards, he got twelve 
turkeys in twenty shots, using the .22 short 
cartridge in the Winchester musket with 
blade front and peep rear sight. Shifting 
t» the Model 24 Remington, equipped with 
lfunter scope and aiming post, and using 
the .22 long rifle, he got three hits on the 
turkey in five shots. Wanting a definite 
score for comparison, I put up the 6-inch 
small bore black at 100 measured yards for 
\ndy. From the same standing position, 
now using the .25 Remington Express 
model with Marksman scope and B. and M. 
special stock, his ten shots with the 117- 
erain load scored 87x100. 







HE first evening I called on Andy dur- 
ing my vacation, he told me that he 
could hit small targets tossed out shoulder 
high with scope-equipped rifles. Of course 
| was skeptical, and so, picking up his Sav- 
age N. R. A. .22 long rifle, fitted with the 
Marksman scope, he took me behind his 
birch bungalow to demonstrate on the spur 
of the moment. Holding the gun to his 
shoulder, he tossed a brickbat a short dis- 
tance and straight out and astounded me 
by hitting it that close to the gun and just 
above the ground. He ran a dozen shots 
without a miss and other long strings on 
smaller targets; his few misses all being 
deflected into the almost level, slightly slop- 
ing ground. He picked up and used any 
target convenient to his hand; pieces of 
brick and stone, a small sleigh bell, wal- 
nuts in the hull, and green plums of the 
small northern variety. All were hit with 
the same astonishing consistency from 2 
to 3 feet above the ground and within 25 
feet of the gun. 
The next time I called that fall I brought 
y camera and we used the same scope on 
\ndy’s .25 Remington, because we thought 
its bigger bursts on brickbats would show 
up more plainly in the pictures. Andy 
hurled these out and broke them with 
facility low down and fairly close to the 
gun, but I found it difficult to time my 
exposures just right and got few pictures. 
[ am enclosing a couple of samples. This 
summer we worked on small lime and clay 
balls for a visible burst against the grass 
background, and Andy succeeded in getting 
them so close to the gun that I could take 
the pictures at right angles to the line of 
fire from the 25-foot distance. In this clay 


ball shooting Andy used the scope-equipped | 


Remington Model 24 


.22 long rifle. In | 


order to show on the same negative with | 
\ndy, he had to burst these balls well | 


within 4 yards. 
brickbats with the scope-sighted .25 and 


But I have seen him break | 


j-inch clay balls with the scope-sighted | 
22 three times that close, or 4 feet from | 


he muzzle. 


_ Andy said he had to lead these targets | 


rom 4 to 8 inches, because the scope on 
is .22 was sighted in for 40 yards, and 


the one on his .25 at 100 yards. He | 


laimed that this practice was of practical 
vorth for flushed bird shooting. To my 
uestion, he said the lead would be differ- 
nt, but he believed he could hit them at 
ereater distances. To substantiate this be- 
lief, he hurled out several rocks with great 

rece and shot at about four times the 
previous range, or around 25 yards, hitting 
hem all. 
| have seen him hit with six, seven, and 


ight of the ten shots from the magazine | 
With this | 


Firestone 


'f his scope-sighted automatic. 
same rifle I have seen him hit a brickbat 
twice after tossing it behind him over his 
shoulder before wheeling with his gun. 
With the open-sighted .22 trombone Model 
1890, I have seen him put two bullets 
through a flying tin can so rapidly the two 
reports blended into one. 


On a high-thrown 6-quart kettle | 
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SPORTPAC 


Made Double-Sole of best wear- 
resisting black rubber. Linings 
of Natural Nett with gum fully 
struck through. Bal Cut. 12” 
and 15” heights—also Junior 
Sportpacs for Young Men and 
Boys. 


LUMBERMEN’S OVER 
Made with Canvas Bind for 
Leather Tops. Choice of Nature 
zy asc eee. OF Footform 
Lasts — also 
Full Heel or 
No Heel Con- 
struction. 
Heavy Grey 
Soles with 
Red or Black 
Uppers. 












Nature Beckons 
the Sportsmen 


Into the deep woods... far from the sounds and 
sight of civilization... rest and recreation supreme 
—but only when you are properly outfitted for 
it. Of first consideration is footwear. Firestone 
has oo es solved the problem of foot com- 
fort an rotection in Sportpacs with their 
double-thick rugged rubber soles, and tough all- 
rubber construction—nett lined all the way to 
the top. They fit snugly and support the foot 
naturally—You appreciate what thi. means after 
an all-day tramp. 

And don’t forget a_ pair of Firestone black 
or grass-colored Light-W eight Sporting Boots that 
you can roll up neatly anc sdb small space— 
you will want them for fording and fishing, and 
may be later on for duck and shore bird shooting. 

When the thermometer flirts with zero you will 
need a pair of Lumbermen’s Overs—a_ com- 
bination rubber-leather boot with plenty of room 
for plenty of socks. Real comfort and warmth! 

Firestone makes correct footwear for all sports. 
Look over the line at any good sporting goods 
store or Firestone Footwear Dealer's. A deserip- 
tive folder on request. 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
BRANCHES  : 
New York: 107DuaneSt. Boston: 141 Brookline Ave. 
Philadelphia: 23rd and Wood Streets 
Chicago: 501 So. Franklin Street 
Cleveland: 1276-1280 W. 6th Street 
Minneapolis: 444 Stinson Boulevard 














LIGHT - WEIGHT 
SPORTING BOOT 


Light and comfortable, but built 
for the roughest service. New 
Cleated Tap Sole. Speciahdevice 
prevents wrinkling when boot 
top is turned down. 
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O MUCH for his ability with the shot- 

gun and versatility with the rifle. Andy 
is also good all around with the handgun. 
I have seen him shoot game with the re- 
volver. I have seen him do quick work 
with it; demonstrate disarmament against 
an opponent; and illustrate quick draw. 
He wears his .38 Special on the left hip, 
drops a can with his right hand from no 
higher than his head, draws the gun with 
the same hand, and hits the can between 
the height of his breast and his waist line. 
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As well as being a practical shot on 
game, Andy scores well up to 90x100 in 
target shooting 





He cuts the string of a suspended target 
the first shot and breaks the precipitated 
target the second shot from his .38. With 
a cocked gun against him he has disarmed 
me, and rendered me helpless, before I 
could pull the trigger. I snapped some 


pictures of Andy breaking flying brick- 


bats with his .38 revolver. He _ tosses 
these out not far and fairly low and 
breaks them between 3 feet and 6 feet 


above the ground. 

When I visited with him, Andy had two 
.22 revolvers, and a .38-40 SA, besides his 
38 Special. We shot a match on the 50- 
yard pistol target, and with the latter Andy 
scored 81x100. With his .22 revolvers he 
shot 3-inch five-shot groups at this range. 
On the 20-yard target he scored between 
80 and 90x100 with all four guns. With 
three of them held inverted and pulling the 
trigger with the last digit, or little finger, 
he did practically as well; scoring between 
82 and 86x100. He is also fairly good at 
thumb-cocking and double action, rapid fire 
work with the revolver. 

With his good all-around ability with all 
kinds of guns, I would nominate Andy 
Sorensen as a deserving candidate for the 
best shooting honors. His genuine skill 
is inadequately described by the title, 
“Good Shooting.” 


What Is History of This Gun 


y DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have a Colt 

32 caliber pistol with a holdup scene 
on the cylinder and the inscription on the 
handle, “Presented to Lieut. J. M. Ken- 
nedy by Maj. Gen. J. C. Fremont, Oct. 
3rd, 1861.” I believe that this pistol, which 
was a personal gift from a Major General 
to a Lieutenant, has some important his- 
tory connected with it. I am trying to 
find out all I can about it. Would you 
please publish this letter so that I may 
get in touch with some one who knows 
the history connected with this pistol? 


Ky. Joe T. Grices. 
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NewAésA Goods 


The Remington Kleanbore Palma 
Hi-speed .22 Long Rifle Cartridge 
OR 


ent 





there has been a most insist- 

.22 Long Rifle cartridge of 
those on the market. Lit- 
our readers have expressed 
their need in this direction, and we have 
published a number of articles on the subject. 
Our hunters have wanted increased velocity, be- 
cause the present cartridge, although exceedingly 
accurate and cheap, is woefully deficient in kill- 
ing power, even on such small game as squirrels, 
rabbits, and grouse, also, because the trajectory 
of the present cartridge is so curved that no one 
can reliably hit small game with a rifle adapted 
to it at a longer range than about 60 yards. Our 
target shooters also have desired this increase in 
speed for better results at long range, particularly 
in bucking the wind. 

Being in constant touch with all the ammunition 
companies, we know that they have been fully 
alive to this demand, and particularly realizing 
that it meant money to them, if they could suc- 
ceed in producing a hi-speed cartridge, they have 
given much thought and experiment to the mat- 
ter. But for the most part, they found that they 
were up against a stone wall. They were limited 
in the first place by the copper case which ab- 


many years, 
for a 
velocity than 
hundreds of 


demand 
higher 
erally 

also 


solutely would not stand any higher pressure. 
If they made that case any thicker, the rim 
would not contain any priming mixture. The 
drawing of a brass case thin enough to be 


properly indented by the firing pins of existing 
rifles seemed almost insurmountable. If a 
case were to be used, a new priming mixture 
would have to be developed. Anything but a 
noncorrosive priming mixture unthinkable, 
and all known noncorrosive priming mixtures con- 
tained a large amount of fulminate of mercury 
which would brittle and 


make a 
dangerous. They were also, of course, absolutely 


brass 


was 


case 


brass very 


limited as to the size of the cartridge, because 
it absolutely had to work in existing .22 caliber 
rifles. It certainly looked as though the thing 


was absolutely impossible until science discovered 


new substances. 


ATELY, however, the research engineers of 
the Remington Arms Company met with con 
siderable success in this direction. They developed 
a method of drawing a thin case of tough brass, 
and Jim Burns, their engineer, who originated 
the Kleanbore primer, developed a most excellent 


and reliable nonfulminate, noncorrosive primer. 
The battle was thus half won, and by hard work 
during the past year they are now able to an- 


nounce it. 

The old black powder Long Rifle cartridge had 
velocity of 970 feet a second. Recent 
loadings of this cartridge have a muzzle velocity 


a muzzle 


of 1,050 foot-seconds. This new cartridge, which 
is to be known by the long name of Remington 
Kleanbore Palma Hi-speed .22 Long Rifle car- 








tridge, which, I imagine, we will quickly shorten 
to ‘‘Kleanbore Hi-speed,’”’ has a muzzle velocity 
of 1,300 foot-seconds. The brass case is the only 
difference in appearance that will be noticed. But 
the moment one fires it, he will notice a great 
wees SERUSGRRURSCCROCHSAGRORUEDGROREREGGGRUNED| 
twee ta Gia MET NRE 8 


Fifty consecutive shots, 100 yards, ma- 

chine rest. Remington Kleanbore 

Palma Hi-speed .22 Long Rifle car- 

tridge. .22 caliber U. S. Springfield 
rifle, Model 1922, M. I 


improvement. The report is much louder, 
the bullet strikes with a very much harder smack, 
If the rifle be sighted in, point-blank, the bull 
falls 20 to 24 inches less than for the old car. 
tridge at 200 yards. The cartridge is, of course 
absolutely noncorrosive, and there is less bulk of 
fouling than with the old cartridge, because, with 
the higher pressure, the smokeless powder is mort 
perfectly consumed. 

The writer tested this cartridge by firing it at 
100 yards from four rifles held in machine res 
Ten targets of ten shots each were fired with each 








rifle, that is, 400 rounds in all. One rifle 
eeygggye } t } PEER 
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Fifty consecutive shots, 100 yards, ma- 
chine rest. Remington Kleanbore 
Palma Hi-speed .22 Long Rifle car- 
tridge. .22 caliber Winchester Model 52 
rifle with speed action 
placed ninety-nine shots, another ninety-six shots 
and the other two ninety-seven of their 
2-inch circle. The largest ten-shot group 
measured 2.5 inches, and the smallest .90 inch, 
while the average was 1.67 inches. This is quite 
up to the highest type of accuracy we have ever 
gotten from .22 caliber rifles.—Townsend Whelei. 


hitleélistol Queries 


answered by 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply. 


’ 
shots, 


inside a 





Best Rifle for Deer and Bear 

I wish to get a Model 55 Winchester in .25-35 
or .30-30 caliber, or a Model ’95 chambered for 
the 30 Army. Which would you choose for deer 
and black bear—nothing larger? I have never 
owned a .25-35, but some experts say it is one 
of the most accurate of our medium-power car- 
tridges, and I am inclined to favor it over the 
.30-30. What is your idea? I notice the Win- 
chester folks only furnish the ’95 riFLE for the 
30 Army with 28-inch barrel. I don’t want one 
that long, and wish your opinion concerning the 
carbine (22-inch); and I would expect to use 
only the pointed bullets of 150 and 180 grains. 
Now I suspect they are all chambered for the 
old 220-grain bullets. Wouldn’t jumping the 
shorter-bearing bullets over that throat tend to 
erode it rapidly something like “‘shorts” in a .22 
chambered for “‘long-rifles” ? 

Some months ago I believe I read an article 
from your able pen anent the ’95, 30 Army for 
a left-handed man (I am that) but I couldn't 
read ‘‘carbine”’ into it anywhere, so I determined 
to write you. I know of no gun expert whose 
judgment I hold in higher esteem.—Oliver Jer- 
nigan, Ala. 

Answer:—I am of the opinion that rifles tak- 
ing the .25-35 W. C. F. cartridge lack the neces- 
sary killing power for deer and black bear, ex 
cept perhaps in the hands of a very fine shot. 
The same applies to a little less extent in the case 
of rifles for the .30-30 cartridge. A good shot 
will place his bullets well and will have little if 
any fault to find with these cartridges. But the 
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average sportsman who is not so skilled will not 
so, and these cartridges do not kill nearly as | 
well as more powerful ones when the bullets | 
strike around the border lines of the vital areas 
on big game. I myself have killed about 40 deer 
of a with the Winchester .30-30, and it always killed | 
} neatly and humanely for me, but then at a quite 
sarly age I had the good fortune to get started 
rig it in the method of shooting the rifle. I did 
t learn any of the bad habits that most men 
acquire when they attempt to teach themselves to 
shoot without proper guidance, and I developed 
4 : into quite a good game shot. Moreover, I shot 
en 
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ugh to know my own limitations and I did | \ 
take any shots which I did not feel quite | 
sure I could make. We are quite fortunate today | 
in having a fine laboratory for experiment in | 
About 20,000 deer are kitled annually in that 
state and also more black bear than in any other | 
state in the Union, and it just happens that | 
hroughout those game regions there are scattered | 
five or six of the best riflemen and hunters we | 
have in the whole country. These men have been | 
‘serving the effect of various rifles on deer for 
many years, and they have had very unique op- 
portunities to form sound judgment on the sub- | 
ject. Their experience has been that every year | 
an awful lot of deer and bear go off wounded | 
after having been shot by hunters using .38-40, 
44-40, .25-35, and .30-30 rifles, and others of that 
class, and also they find a great many dead deer 
with bullets from these rifles in them. The opin- | 
ion of these skilled observers seems to be that 
rifles taking the .270 W. C. F., the .30-40 Krag 
and Winchester, and the .30-’06 U. S. cartridges 
are by far the best deer and black bear rifles. 

It is true that the .25-35 Winchester Model 94 
rife in solid frame is one of the most accurate 


lever action rifles. There are two reasons for it: \ of 
This caliber has practically been made only by j oe 
Winchester, and there has been but one standard re) 
¥ o°° and drop your 





of chambering, boring and rifling. Savage made 
rifles in this caliber for a few years, but com- 
paratively few were sold, and moreover they 


followed the Winchester standard. Thus the me cold. It’s 
cartridge companies had but one standard of of 5a ¢, 
barrel to make ammunition for. They did not is 

+s have to make a cartridge that would fit in a half Cc extra range you 


dozen rifles of that caliber, all differing slightly | 
in their chambers and bores. And so they have 
always made .25-35 ammunition which fits Win- 


need when you're 





*e : chester rifles most perfectly, and shoots most From a couple of gunning for Canada 
re ; accurately in them. 
The other reason is that the .25-35 is a light hundred ieet up Goose It’s extra-extra 
cartridge, and does not give excessive vibration P> . 


and jump. The average lever action rifle, by 
reason of a quite thin barrel cut with many slots, 
; a breech bolt supported only at the rear, a maga- I} ff ° 
~ : zine fastened under the barrel, and a stock rather small: but what a / / shoot the | G Smith 
insecurely fastened to the receiver by tangs and / r 

ews, vibrates excessively. wallop you pack | Long Range Gun. GY our 


Shght differences in individual cartridges set 





you look pretty range you get when you 






different vibrations, and the bullet departs when you shoot dealer stocks this pop- 
4 1 the muzzle at a varying point in the vibra- | /i/ 
Lig n--result, mediocre accuracy. Now the s * I}, 2 stti a} 
s 25-35 cartridge, even in a lever action rifle, an L. C. Smith / ular, hard - hitting model. 
: ; . 
m does not cause large vibrations, and, moreover, | - e | 
3 the vibrations caused by individual cartridges Long Range Gun. Go to his store to see 1t— | 
are more even, due to uniformity in the ammu- . is . 
nition, as already explained. The result is that | For with it you } Feel the balance! Also write 
the .25-35 cartridge shoots very accurately even | | } 
5 in lever action rifles. | can reach up | for our booklet containing 
r Now take the .30-30 cartridge. Almost every | I | - ad 
T rifle manufacturer in this country, and many / bs ® ” 1c 2 
r abroad, makes rifles for it, each differing just even that far full descriptions and pictures. 
c slightly in chambering, boring, and rifling. The 
r- cartridge companies must make .30-30 ammuni- 
ec tion which will enter into and eject perfectly 
1- from all these rifles, and be absolutely safe in all. 


e Their ammunition must be a compromise, not a 





e perfect fit in any one make of rifle. For example, 
e : we find the groove diameter of .30-30 rifles run- i 
¢ d ning all the way from .307” to .311”, and we | 
i find some cartridge manufacturers making their 
6 bullets as small as .306”, so that they will surely 
e ft in all, and will not give excessive pressures a Cc. SMITH LONG RANGE GUNS 
0 in very old rifles. Also the .30-30 cartridge has 
2 recently been considerably increased in power, BUILT BY 

the muzzle velocity quite generally having been 
e Stepped up about 200 feet per second. As a re- 





OP OSS Sess HUNTER ARMS COMPAN® 
t ¢xcessive vibration in a type of rifle very poorly 


fitted to handle such a cartridge. The result is 
e rather mediocre accuracy on an average. 67 Hubbard Street, Fulton, N. Y. 

Now take again still another cartridge, namely 
© 30-40 Krag and Winchester, which, as I McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 
nave said, has proved from the point of view of 

ling power to be a most excellent deer and black Call Building ° . ° San Francisco, Cal. 
q 4 ear cartridge. Here we have a state of affairs 
" very like that of the .25-35 cartridge. Rifles for Export Office: 50 Church St., New York City 
rl the .30-40 cartridge have been made only by the 
f Inance Department and by Winchester, and 
nechester has followed the Ordnance specifica- 
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tions very closely. Thus cartridge companies 
have had but one standard of chambering, boring, 
and rifling, to make ammunition for, and .30-40 
ammunition of all makes is a very close and 
accurate fit in almost all Krag and Winchester 
rifles. Moreover, up until about 1907 the Krag 
was the chosen mid and long-range target rifle 
of all our expert riflemen, and was used in the 
National Matches, and so the cartridge companies 
specialized on this ammunition in obtaining fine 
accuracy to the extent that they did with no 
other. Also in the Model 95 rifle we find a very 
heavy breech action, a very sturdy stock with 
ua heavy grip, and still more important, a barrel 
relatively quite heavy, particularly at 
the breech. If it were not for the rear sight and 
forearm slots cut in that barrel, it would be 
ideal. Anyhow this Model 95 rifle in .30-40 cali- 
ber vibrates less, and with less vibration than 
most lever action rifles, and as would be expected 
we get much better than average lever action 
accuracy from it. It is therefore the deer and 
bear rifle which I should advise in your 


which is 


l lack 
case. 

I can see no objection whatever to the carbine 
length of barrel, particularly if you will use a 
receiver sight. With open sights the carbine 
barrel places the two sights too near together, and 
small inaccuracies of aim lead to bad off shots. 
I have a Krag carbine myself with 22-inch bar- 
rel, and it has always been a good, accurate, and 
reliable weapon using the Lyman No. 34 receiver 
sight. 

Let me suggest that you have your rifle built 
to order by Winchester. Ask them to leave off 
the rear barrel slot, and at the same time ask 
them if they cannot also leave off the forearm, 
and old magazine spring slots, as well. I think 
they will do it, because the carbine forearm is 
fastened to the barrel by a band and these slots 
wre not essential. Have the rifle equipped with 
a gold bead front sight and a Lyman No. 41 re- 





ceiver sight. Also order it with the old model 
Have you ever found that dreamed-about 
and bulled-about duck paradise ? 
Sigurd Olson 
did, and he tells about it in our next issue 


Don’t Miss 
‘‘Duck Heaven”’ 
Next Month 











shotgun butt stock which they used to make when 
they used to use their old large shotgun butt 
plate before they adopted boy-sized butt plates for 
their rifles. Have a soft rubber butt plate fitted 
to the rifle, and ask them to leave this butt plate 
as long and as wide as the stock will possibly 
permit, and, moreover, to put it on with a 3-inch 
pitch. In this manner I think you can get what 
in effect is really quite a modern stock, fashioned 
from standard material, without having to go to 
the expense of a handmade stock. I think such 
a rifle should be ideal for your purpose— 
accurate, handy, and of a type which will enable 
you to develop real nail-driving marksmanship, 
with efficient rapid fire. 

With regard to ammunition, you propose to use 
ammunition loaded with 150 and 180-grain bullets. 
Probably you are impressed with the high velocity 
of these cartridges. Let me suggest that I think 
the old reliable type of cartridge with 220-grain 
soft point bullet will be much better for your 


purpose. That long, heavy bullet has ability to 
smash right through heavy bone and muscle 


straight to the vitals at which it is aimed much 
more reliably than lighter bullets, and it expands 
more uniformly. Moreover, it is very much more 
accurate than the 150-grain bullet, and a trifle 
more accurate than the 180-grain bullet. The 
220-grain bullet has plenty flat enough trajectory 
to enable you to use it up to 200 yards without 
any estimate of or allowance for distance, and 
you will very seldom shoot at game at over that 
range. When you get your rifle adjust its sights 
so that the cartridge with 220-grain bullet will 
strike the exact point of aim at 150 yards. The 
bullets will then strike on an average 2%4 inches 
above the point of aim at 75 yards and will 
drop only about 5 inches low at 200 yards. If 
the game seems very far off, hold a little high 
up on the shoulder—that is all. 


I remember that along about 1904 OvutTpoor 
Lire addressed letters to a large number of 
prominent sportsmen and guides asking them 


which, in their opinion, was the best rifle for all 
American big game, and the great majority re- 
plied that their choice was the .30-40 Winchester 
Model 1895.—T. WW. 
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A Shotgun Miscellany 
By Chas. Askins 


The 410 as a Trap Gun 

OMEBODY sent me a clay bird trap 
S so that I could try out this skeet busi- 

ness. Calling. in a shooting chum in 
order to trap and shoot alternately, we went 
at it. We have not settled the question of 
how difficult skeet shooting is yet. Having 
but one trap where two are required, we 
couldn't get birds at all angles, nor the 
doubles, but we did try all the different 
shots to be obtained by moving about the 
field, in accordance with the shooting posi- 
tions laid down in skeet. I didn’t start to 
write about skeet though on this occasion. 

What quickly developed was that none of 
the shots were at any great range, and it 
seemed a waste of power to shoot full 12 
gauge trap charges in a big full choked gun 
at birds only 20 yards away, sometimes less, 
sometimes more, but not any great distance. 
It occurred to us that we were wasting 
good ammunition, so I brought out a little 
single-barreled Lefever .410, just to see 
what it could do to clay birds under the 
conditions. We thought the tiny gun would 
have to be placed very close to the trap in 
order to break any birds. The trap was 
screwed up nearly to the limit, and the 
clays went out fast. My friend took up the 
trapping while I was to shoot. The first 
shot was taken at a 20-foot rise, and that 
bird went to pieces. The next shot was 
stepped back to 30 feet, and it was hit just 
as hard. Presently I was back on the 16- 
yard line, with all birds broken. Followed 
five birds from the 16-yard line, all kills. 
Like the chap who drove the tack with the 
first shot, I quit while I could do so with 
great credit, and took up another position. 
My trapper declared that the little gun was 
a better trap gun than the big ones, because 
I never had made that long a straight run 
with a 12. 

There were no more straight runs in 
other positions, but the little gun would 
have done its part. Birds thrown by the 
gun at 20 yards of course gave the gun no 
trouble, but we had some difficulties in get- 
ting the lead. Our rule, whether it is a 
skeet rule or not, was to catch the passing 
birds within 20 yards of the trap, that is, 
before they passed us, when the gun was 
located 20 yards in front and 20 yards to 
one side. We got onto those passing birds 
with fair certainty, but there was one bird 
that gave plenty of trouble, a bird thrown 
straight overhead, not over 20 feet high, 
that had to be taken before it reached the 
gun. That bird was a hard one, for the 
little gun was full choked, and I suspect 
the pattern didn’t cover more than about 
3 inches at the distance, a good deal like 
shooting a rifle, you see. However, that 
incomer would have given just as much 
trouble with a full choked 12, and maybe 
more. 


T LOOKED to us then, and looks to me 

now, like more fun can be had, even 
from regulation trap shooting, by using the 
small gun. I am no trap shot, never had pa- 
tience enough with the game to keep grind- 
ing away until I could make creditable 
scores. But if I had to shoot clay birds, 
regulation or skeet, would try the .410 so as 
to “give the birds a chance.” In order to 


give skill due credit, even if robbing th 
game of an enticing element of chance, the 
410 could be placed at 10 yards instead oi 
16-yards rise. The man who stands at 
16 yards and shoots against an equally good 
man at 10-yards rise with a .410 will know 
he has been in a shooting match anyhow, 
though the little gun will have to be held 
closer all the time. 

I am going to do some trap shooting with 
that little gun anyhow, both skeet and 
regulation. Trap shooting is being hurt by 
the necessity of developing too much skill 
before a man can get into the game at all. 
He can glance over scores or witness a 
trap shoot and see that anything less than 
ninety-five birds in the hundred will leave 
him in the dub class. If he had a gun, 
shooting against other like guns, which 
would leave eighty birds a fairly good 
score, we'd find more beginners trying the 
thing out. I am guessing, however, that 
a .410 at 10-yards rise will account for 
ninety birds, in the hands of a good trap 
shot. That’s a-plenty. If the gun ever gets 
to doing better than that, it can be stepped 
back. Again, there won't be any need of 
&'4-pound guns, recoil pads, and bruised 
cheeks. Moreover, if the rules said guns 
down, it wouldn’t take so long to get a 
514-pound gun up, maybe. 

The last consideration, favoring the lit- 
tle .410, is that ammunition would not cost 
so much. Cartridges now are not a whale 
of a lot lower in price than 12 bore trap 
loads, but that is because not enough of the 
small bore shells are made. Shoot a hun- 
dred of the little shells at the trap to where 
one is shot now, and manufacturers will see 
that there is a profit in making those car- 
tridges at a good deal lower price than the 
sell at now. It is all a question of being 
able to sell the shells in sufficient quantities, 
and competition will bring the price down 
to 2 cents apiece or less. If a man can 
have more fun out of 2 cents than he can 
now from 4, let’s have it. 


Fitting Yourself to the Gunstock 

T IS a well-known fact that the more a 

man has shot, the more particular he be 
comes about the fit of his gunstock. If he 
gets hold of a gun that is stocked a bit 
different from what he thinks right, he will 
attribute every miss to his faulty stock, 
and he won't tolerate it. Yet the most of 
us can pick up a standard pump gun and 
shoot right along with it. Once he has 
that gun and knows he will have to shoot 
it, and he does shoot it, he will soon find 
himself well fitted with the gun, even 
though it has a 25-inch drop, where he'd 
have sworn, by all that’s holy, he couldn't 
shoot a gun with less than a 3-inch drop. 
All of which indicates that a human being, 
even a wing-shot, has a lot of adaptability, 
once he gives it rein. 

Once on a time I ordered an Ithaca with 
single trigger. I had always been shooting 
a double gun with 14%4-inch stock, 2%4-inch 
drop at butt by 1% at comb. That was m) 
gun, and I wouldn’t have anything else. 
This last gun, though, was to be made a 
trifle straighter, to see if I could avoid un- 
dershooting, so nothing in the specifications 
was changed, except 2%-inch butt. Now 

















you keep in mind that I didn’t change the 

ecifications for that single trigger gun. 
Of course all my double guns had been 
measured from the front trigger, but this 
single trigger gun was measured from the 
trigger which was in very close to the rear 
josition. You see what that did to the 
stock. The company pointed out that the 
stock was made exactly as I ordered it, 
144 inches long, measured from the trig- 
ver, but they offered to cut down the stock. 
i tecided to shoot it as it was. That was 
two years ago, and now I think that I never 
did have a better- fitting gun. 

Again, a pump gun of the trap model, 2- 
inch drop at butt by 1% inches at comb, 14 
inches long, has always seemed to me about 

— These are the measurements of the 

<emington Model 29 trap gun, and that gun 
is —e for me. However, I got a Savage 
Model 28 trap gun, and it had a stock 14% 
inches long. At first that stock appeared 
so long that I thought it sure to balk me 
on quick shot, so took off the butt plate 
and shot the arm without it. By and by I 
learned exactly how to handle that gun 
and leave the butt plate on. All I had to 
do was to shift the left hand back to the 
rear end of the slide handle, and the gun 
came right up, with room to spare. There 
is the secret, and we will come to it pres- 
ntly. 


UST now I am shooting Colonel Cutts’ 
compensated Ithaca single-barreled trap 


gun. It has a stock 14% inches long, by | 


1’; at comb, by 134 at butt. Gun seems | 
1 


perfect fit for trap shooting. The comb 
doesn’t seem to be too high, and there is 
a little secret connected with that. The 
longer the stock, if drop is greater at butt 
than comb, the lower the gun shoots for a 
given comb drop—this because the cheek 
is brought a little farther back on a long 
stock to’ where the comb will be lower. 
Hence the rule that the longer the stock the 
lower the gun shoots, other things being 
equal. 

Now here is the secret of a man’s adapt- 
ing himself to a stock, within dose ns 
changes. Take a gun that appears too long 

the stock, grasp it, not in the accustomed 
position of the left hand, but away back 
near the guard; mount the piece to the 
houlder, and it will be found that a man 
with normal arms can throw up a gun with 
. 17-inch stock just by getting the left hand 

ir enough back. Try it. Stock too long, 
rasp the fore end farther back; stock too 
rt, grasp the fore end farther forward. 
(sun can be made to fit and mount readily 
» the shoulder either way, long or short. 
In the same way, slight changes of the posi- 
ion of the left hand should be made when 
1ooting with heavy winter clothing or with 
summer clothing. Clothing will make a dif- 
rence in the length of the gunstock of 


fully a half inch, and more than that as | 


the butt comes up. Sometimes, when shoot- 
ig some of these modern, hard-kicking 
ells, I put on a padded coat, padded for 
military marksman with the short- 
tocked Springfield. That padding is about 
‘n inch thick, but all I have to do is to 
rasp the fore end an inch or more 
ck, and the gun comes up in the same 
Id way. 
[ suppose that every shooter has cranky 
otions of his own. A good correspondent 
1 mine wrote me not long ago, arguing 
iat people were trying to shoot with stocks 
lat were too straight. He favored a 3-inch 
‘rop at butt, and told of numbers of guns 
in which he had changed the stock from one 
too straight to a 3-inch—all the owners 
1ot much better. I seem to be able to 
adapt myself to a straighter stock without 





iny trouble whatever, but not to one more | 


crooked. I am just about sure to under- 
shoot with a stock having a 3-inch drop, 
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Your hand is Steadier 


with a COLT 


Hurray! 
‘*‘Bull’s Eye!”’ 


T summer home or hotel—in 
camp or woods—in mountain, 
country or shore resort, the Colt 
“Woodsman” model .22 caliber, 10 
shot Automatic Pistol provides a wel- 
come source of competitive recreation 
for men and women guests. Safe, accurate, 
dependable, a little practice makes for sur- 
prising skill. For, like all Colt Revolvers 
and Automatic Pistols, the “Woodsman” 
is forged from carefully chosen steels, machined, fin- 
ished, fitted and targeted by expert hands, the thou- 
sand operations, of which two hundred are gauge and 
visual inspection, faithfully following the ninety-four 
year old Colt traditions of perfection in manufacture. 
Test target accompanies this Arm. A worthy com- 
panion, too, for trail or trap-line, for small game or 
destructive pests. Economical, using the .22 long rifle, 
rim fire cartridge. Colt’s Safety Slide Lock, when set 
in safety position, positively locks both hammer and 
slide, effectually preventing accidental discharge. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS 


FIRE ARMS DIVISION 


HARTFORD CONN., U.S.A. 

















Let Colt’s Service Department 
aid you in selecting the Arm 
best suited to your needs; in 
solving your shooting problems 
and in organizing a local Re- 
volver Club. 


The New Colt’s Catalog is an 
historical, instructive, descrip- 
tive Fire Arms Manual, pro- 
fusely illustrated. Write for 
Catalog No. 43. 


MFG. CO. A 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative, 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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. <The ARM OF LAW and ORDER 








Ithaca Super 10 


A Super 10 ga. Ithaca kills 10 to 15 yards farther than any 12 ga. be- 
cause the 154 oz. 10 ga. load carries fully a dram more powder 


and 4 oz. more shot than the heaviest 12 ga. The 
little .410 Ithaca is a winner. 


Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 
Ithaca Gun Co. - Ithaca, N.Y. Box 10, 


imported 







Hi-Powers $12.00; 22 Cal. $7.00 


(Send stamp "fan folder) 





Repairing.* Send 





Mauser - Luger - Merkel Bros. - Manniicher, - Webley - Scoit, etc. 
Full line American Arms & Ammunition 
Springfield's Restocked to Col. Whelen’s Revi 

Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, "Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 


Fe 
















U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
Arms, Ammunition & Parts 












25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


O. H. BROWN &. F .STOEGER Inc NEw YORK.N.Y. 


Box 163 Davenport, lowa ifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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and besides the kick catches me in the face 
and hurts. Wouldn’t have a stock with a 
greater drop than 2% inches at all, but 
find I can shoot well with a gun having 
a drop of 1% inches at comb, and pre- 
cisely the same drop at butt. Fact is, that 
is my present notion of what a trap stock 
ought to be, same drop at heel and comb, 
which is just as good as a Monte Carlo 
comb, and fine when used with a cheek 
piece, which is also right in trap or duck 
shooting. 
The Problem of the Gun Borer 

HAVE often wondered how the fac- 

tories can make or bore a shotgun to 
shoot well with all kinds of cartridges. The 
man who builds the arm has no means 
whatever of foretelling what is to be put 
into his gun. If the choke he decides upon 
is right for the cartridge he tests the piece 
with, will it be right for all the other 
cartridges? Maybe it won't. 

I have mentioned testing out the Cutts 
Compensator. This has tubes of  .675, 
680, .690, .705, .725, and .740. The decimals 
refer to the size of the tubes at the muzzle. 
The .690 is supposed to be full choked, 
those of greater constriction are called 
super choke. With a 12 bore barrel of 
standard inside diameter, .730, the super 
choke .675 has a choke constriction of 
:33o0 inch, a whale of a choke. I was 
wondering before beginning this test what 
particular feature might permit the com- 
pensator to use a choke so much in excess 
of what a standard shotgun would stand. 
I do not know what that feature is yet. 

The cartridges I had to shoot in this gun 
were Western Super X, 6 Lubaloy, a high 
velocity and no doubt a high pressure 
cartridge. From what I know about shells, 
I'd suspect that a barrel a thousandth or 
two under-choked would have handled this 
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cartridge the best. By way of trying this 
out, I shot the cartridge in two guns by 
the same maker, but one apparently slightly 
heavier choked than the other. The gun 
with the least choke shot the densest and 
most even pattern. I am not writing of 
the Cutts Compensator today, but the tube 
that shot highest percentage and the most 
even pattern was the .705, a tube with not 
much more than what would be considered 
a modified choke. Greater constriction did 
not do so well, and the tube marked .725, 
what is generally considered an improved 
cylinder, shot a percentage of 72.92, as an 
average of five shots. Ordinarily, a choke 
of xe5o Would shoot a 50 per cent pat- 
tern. How much of that improvement was 
due to the compensator and how much to 
the cartridge I do not know. Not yet. 

The fact remains, however, that the man 
who bores the gun has to remain content 
with what he has gotten out of the barrel. 
What the subsequent owner is to get out 
of that barrel the gunmaker doesn’t know 
and can not know. It depends on what is 
put into it. Some cartridge may be put into 
that gun which will shoot better than the 
factory test indicated, but the chances are 
very good indeed that some shell will be 
shot from that gun which won't come up 
to the factory test. As a general rule, it 
might be stated that an over-choked barrel 
needs to be fitted with a low velocity shell. 
For experimental purposes the Fox Com- 
pany once bored me a barrel that was 
heavily over-choked. Standard _ shells 
wouldn’t work in it, but in hand loading 
I kept reducing the powder charge until I 
fitted the barrel and got a pattern of 450 
No. 7% shot. It was a worthless barrel 
at that, for any standard cartridge. The 
sum of all this is that when you get a new 
gun, fit it with a cartridge, and then stick 
to it. 


Experiments with Cutts Compensator 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Speaking of 
Cutts Compensators, I recently sent 
a Winchester Model 12 to the Ly- 
man people to be equipped with one of 
those peculiar attachments. My experi- 
ence with it might be of interest to you. 

Gun had 32-inch barrel when shipped 
to them, and I ordered it cut off to 24 
inches as they recommended. After a wait 
of three weeks I got the gun back, all 
compensated up, but with 26-inch barrel 
in place of 24-inch. Sure was muzzle 
heavy. I decided to return it, but tried 
it out first. 

Having read Crossman’s comment on 
Lyman’s discovery of elevation control by 
means of tilting the compensator upward 
instead of attaching a ramp on the re- 
ceiver, I asked them to fix mine that way. 
And they did—but never again. 

It shot over a foot higher than aiming 
point at 40 yards, which was well and 
good. But, the effect on the patterns! 
About 70 per cent was the best I got with 
Super X No. 4s. I had just two tubes 
—the two extremes—.675 and .740. It 
made no difference which I used—except 
that the .740 tube seemed to make a bit 
more even patterns. Here are the results 
of a few patterns made on the side of 
one of our buildings: 

Super X No. 4 C 
.740 Tube 


135 127 
117 Lez 
13 120 
108 130 


Other attempts to secure good patterns 
were no better. Fortunately, these pat- 
terns were made on the sides of buildings 
here on the plantation, and not on paper, 
so I was able to study the deformation of 


the shot as I counted them. Have counted 
many hundreds of patterns on buildings, 
and never before have I seen so many 
battered pellets. And no wonder. Due 
to the uptilting of the compensator (the 
bend is made just ahead of the portion 
which screws onto the barrel) the shot 
column strikes quite low on the lower edge 
of flared portion of tube. After shooting, 
I observed much lead on that lower edge, 
and none at all at the upper edge. It’s a 
wonder to me that the gun shot as well 
as it did. 


O I sent it back to Middlefield and asked 

that the barrel be shortened 2 inches 
more, and the compensator straightened. 
I told them of the poor results I had got- 
ten from it, and suggested that much of 
the trouble might be due to pellets pound- 
ing themselves on the lower edge of tube 
due to tilting. I received no comment. 
When I first sent gun to them I asked 
them to kindly send a tube which would 
give from 80 to 90 per cent patterns with 
No. 4 shot—offering to pay them for the 
service of selecting one for me which 
would give the desired results. 

So here came the gun again—this time 
with barrel cut to 24 inches as it should 
be. And they had straightened compen- 
sator—that is, nearly straight. It. still 
tilted up a wee bit, and I straightened it 
myself by placing lower part of compen- 
sator in a vise and pounding on upper 
part with hammer and a block of oak. I 
made it absolutely straight as determined 
by looking through barrel from the rear. 
They had screwed one of those ramps 
onto the receiver, which I like. Ramps 
are very neat, I think, and act like a rear 
sight. Gun now shoots eractly where 


aimed at 40 yards, which suits me O. Kk, 
having done much more rifle shooting than 
shotgun work, and having a tendency to 
aim it like a rifle. I now have no com- 
plaint to make about the balance, han- 
dling, or workmanship of the compensated 
gun. The job is very neat, I’d say. And 
what of the results as regards patterning? 
To secure a long range duck pattern was 
the sole idea in having gun compensated. 
Did I get it? 

Well, yes—at least I guess so. I now 
get far better patterns than I have ever 
before secured with No. 4 shot, and I am 
pretty well pleased. <A little disappointed 
at not getting 80 per cent average, though. 

Here are the results of thirty patterns 
made since gun was returned the second 
time. (I had suggested to them that 
some tube other than the .675 might give 
better patterns, and they sent their .680 
instead. ) 


740 Tube .680 Tube 


147 148 
164 156 
136 143 
135 139 
125 159 
144 134 
134 134 
144 137 
132 149 
os 135 
Average......140 (76%) 149 
(184 per load) 141 
152 

143 

148 

141 

132 

140 

137 

136 

14] 


Average....142 (77%) 

Since then, I have fired five more pat- 
terns with the open .740 tube as follows: 
Super X No. 4 Super X No. 6 Lubaloy 

153 (83%) 257 (80.5%) 
149 (80%) 
141 (76%) 
146 (79%) 

Those last five were made after cleaning 
tube well—removing all leading—and that 
may possibly have raised the average. All 
shots were fired from behind the 41-yard 
mark. 

They certainly are remarkably consistent 
patterns. Never a blown one—or even par- 
tially blown. That feature alone is worth 
something. Every time gun is fired we 
know we will get a nice pattern. 

The big surprise is that the .740 tube 
shoots as close with heavy loads as does 
the .680 tube. Tried both tubes at 60 yards 
to see if one or the other would show up 
better at that range. Results are, with 
same No. 4 shot shells: 


.740 Tube .680 Tube 
80 80 
70 71 
70 60 


Not much of a test, but seems to indicate 
that there is no material difference in their 
shooting at 60 yards either. Four shots on 
a door at 80 yards with both tubes showed 
the .740 to be slightly in the lead. 

The leading at flared part of tubes is 
now the same all around, showing that tube 
is in perfect alignment with barrel. Also, 
the excessive deformation of pellets is 
gone. Only an occasional one is seen with 
flat side. Patterns are for the most part 
very evenly distributed over the 30-inch 
circle, except that occasionally we find 
most of them in a 24-inch circle. 


Laine Remington quail loads, No. § 
shot, and the .740 tube I get regular 
full choke patterns (over 300 in the circle at 


& 
3 
bi 
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40 yards). But with the Winchester Ranger 
shell and No. 8 shot I get much more 





0 3 spread—just what I’d want for quail. The 
1- BY cheap shell evidently has lower velocity, | 
1- “ allowing pattern to spread. 
d As for buckshot, I’m disappointed. Have 
d only tried Super X No. 0 (twelve per 
? oad) and Peters No. 4 (twenty-seven per 
is load). The spread is just as great, if not 
1, greater, than before gun was compensated. 
Can’t keep even those twelve No. 0 bucks in | 
W a 30-inch circle at 40 yards. The last three 
r I fired went like this—all twelve in a 40- 
n inch circle, then a 45-inch circle, and lastly 
d a 19-inch circle. That last shot was a 
I beauty. Why can’t it keep that up? 
s Would like to try ounce balls. Will, as 
d soon as I can find some. I believe that 
it narrow ramp will make an excellent rear 
€ sight. 
0 The matter of penetration worried me 


a little. I feared for the result of ampu- 
tating barrel. So before sending gun off 
to Middlefield I fired at a piece of soft 
white pine at 60 yards with Super X No. 
4s. Also at a piece of tin at the same 
range. The tin, to be exact, was a rec- 
tangular Nujol can—gallon size. Its flat 
side is ideal for such a test. And when 
shot go through one side you can note the 
amount of dent made on the other side 
of can. So I did this with the 32-inch 


barrel and kept the wood and tin until | 


arrival of the 24-inch barrel compensated 
gun. 

The shorter gun actually seemed to hit 
harder! Some of the pellets from the 32- 
inch barrel had failed to get through the 
tin, but all of them from the 24-inch barrel 
went through clean and made pretty good 
dents on the other side of can. And the 


pellets in the pine board seemed to average | 
a bit deeper from the compensated gun, 


too. No doubt it just happened so—I cer- 

tainly wouldn’t claim that the compensated 

gun shoots harder. But I am _ perfectly 

, satisfied that there is no appreciable loss 

of power when guns are cut off to 24 

y inches and compensated—at least not with 
Super X No. 4s. 


I am not sorry I had the gun compen- | 


sated. It is now an excellent duck gun, 
and I like it—no more blown patterns. 
And perhaps by further experimenting 
with other tubes I may find one which will 
give me more than 80 per cent patterns. 


Ark. E. A. Price. 
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. &- My Experience With the 
a Little 28 Gauge 


" DITOR Outdoor Life:—The Parker 
Brothers were the pioneers in making 
the 28 gauge gun in this country, and, 
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VER JOHNSO 


SHOT GUNS 


Considering their moderate prices, the high 
grade performance and enduring service of 
these guns are truly remarkable. Briefly, that 
is an explanation of their nation-wide popu- 
larity. 


Exclusive Iver Johnson features 
Graceful Models 
Fine Workmanship and Materials 


Single Barrel Guns Double Barrel Guns 
$10.00 to $16.00 $27.50 to $47.50 


Trap Models in Both 


All Popular Gauges and Barrel Lengths. 


Send for Firearms Catalog A describing 

the full line including the celebrated 

“Hammer the Hammer” Safety Revolv- 

ers and our latest achievement; a won- 

eg 22 Caliber Bolt Action Safety 
ifle, 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
ial aa 266 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. a 
ew Yor cago 


151 Chambers Street 108 W. Lake Street 
San Francisco Montreal 
717 Market Street 511 Coristine Building 
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New Remington 30S Special Rifle 
with Lyman 48 Microm. Rear Sight 


Completing a finely turned out rifle with the addition of a 
, r famous 48 rear sight as standard equipment wins instant ap 
LYMAN 48 proval of sportsmen and shooters. Not only _is this Lyman 48 






) while it has always been popular for a pocnag ~~ ag eee. cll nagar ge cl aaa gs Dag londed cow yee 
is sm: i > “ 32, 39, J0, I/5 sams ¢ j c ~é _ use it. ast, ¢ ‘ an vend- 
4 small bore, there is a much greater demand Springfield ’03 and able sight for hunting, with micrometer adjustment for windage 
for the 28 bore Parker than there is for M1; Krag, Mauser, and elevation. See description in new Lyman No. 18 Catalog 
the .410 bore Parker. Ross, B. S. A., Sav- sent to you for 10 cents. i 
| 


age, Lee Enfield. 


Having owned several of the 28 bore 
shotguns and a shooter of the 28 bore 
tor over five years, the more I shoot the 
little 28 the better I like it. It is generally 

estimated that 90 per cent of upland game 

is bagged at short ranges—well within 

) a 35 or 40-yard limit—and at these ranges 

the 28 bore, which comes up faster and 

: points quicker, will bring down the game 

as cleanly and surely as the larger bores, 
1t properly held. 

The light, short, quick gun and light- 
weight loads eliminate the fatigue occa- 
sioned by carrying a heavy gun and heavy 

: shells in an all-day tramp through the 
| helds and brush. The light 28 bore will 

greatly increase your enjoyment of the 
sport of shooting. You will see lots of 
sportsmen carrying a big 10 gauge or a 
12 gauge gun all day, hunting upland game, 
such as rabbits, squirrels, or quail, and 












The LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85 WEST ST., MIDDLEFIELD, CONN., U.S. A. 








The New *“*LONG RANGE”’ Double 


Capt. Paul Curtis, Arms and Ammunition Editor, said in July Field 
& Stream, “This staunch, reliable weapon is really nothing less than 
remarkable. For the farmer who wants a strong and sturdy weapon 
or the father who wants to buy a gun which he feels would be 
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ro 
perfectly safe in the hands of his boy, I could recommend “ed Ye 
nothing better. I believe this gun is capable of doing all that 
any gun will do as to killing range, penetration and pattern.” 


aK 
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—*It’s a Durable Double” A catalog in natural colors. 


Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 








_ The Finest Outdoor 


Shoes ONE 
can BUY” 


Carl C. Jantzen, veteran 
sportsman, knows out- 
door shoes as well as he 
knows swimming suits. He 
says: *‘The Bergmann 
Springsole, either with 
calks or without, gives 
sure-footedness, foot pro- 
tection and foot comfort 
absolutely unequaled by 
any other shoe in rough country. I have worn 
mine five years and they’re still good.”... 
Springsoles are the choice of veteran 
sportsmen everywhere. Soles are one piece, 
springy. They swing feet forward tirelessly over 
tough trails. Made from finest leather. Soft, 
pliable tops. Army studs for easy lacing. Five 
models $16.50 to $25.00. All sizes in 12-in. and 
16-in. tops (14-in. on order). If no dealer 
near you, write for illus- 
trated catalog. Theo Berg- 
mann Shoe Mfg. Co., 389 N. 
28th St., Portland, Oregon. 


TheBERGMANN 
CipnsRBOOT 


Bergmann Shoe Grease 
“Makes Leather Last Longer” 

asc a Tube. At your 
Dealer's or Dirert 

















Carl C. Jantzen, 
of the famous 


Jantzen Knitting Mills 













Ca!..30-.40 
Six-Shot 


KRAG CARBINE 
All the qualities of a high price 75 
rifle. In fine used condition, all work ® 
ing parts guaranteed for one year. Send ——_ 
today for our Free 60 page illustrated catalog of money 
saving values; Guns, Ammunition, Cutlery, Sports and Gov't goods. 
Satisfied customers all over the worl Deposit required on al! 
orders, Money refunded if not satisfactory 
w. ses KIRK, 1627 F-9 North 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD 


Win the tng event because they move the gun straight back. 

Write for circular, and ask your dealer for one. es. 
THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 

Box 81 Sioux setiindtie Ss. D. 


CAMP COOKERY, By Horace Kephart 


No camper can afford to be with- 
out this handy and valuable little 
book which gives the principles 
and recipes tested by years of ex- 
perience in all kinds of camps. 
What to take, how much to take, 
and above all how to use it. 
This book also gives information 
on skinning, dressing and keeping 
such fish and game as the camp 
cook will need. $1.00 Postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
Denver, Colo. 

Enclosed find $1 for Camp Cookery: 








Name 
Address 


Fifty Years on the Old Frontier 


By Capt. Jas. H. Cook. 
$00 pages—liberally illustrated. 

This book offers some real entertaining read- 
ing, and of an authentic nature with historical 
value. Full of exciting events of the early 
days in the West. 

Capt. Cook was a cowboy when that word held 
the essence of danger and romance to youth. 
He was a hunter of big game when the 
Rockies were still visited by great game 
hunters of Europe. He was a friend to the 
Indians when they knew little friendship for 


zny white man. - 
Send us your order now. $4.00 Postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 




















| when night comes they 
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are all tired out. 
If they had a small gauge gun they could 
kill just as much game as with a larger 
one. As it is, lots of the upland game they 
kill is so badly mutilated that it is hardly 
fit 0 eat. I have seen rabbits cut in half 
with a 10 gauge at close range. The big 
10 or 12 gauge gun is fine for ducks or 
geese, but let them stay on the water. 
Since the advent of the new 28 gauge 
Peters High Velocity 2%-inch loads, this 
gun is even more effective than it ever was 
before, and I know that you would be well 
pleased indeed with its shooting qualities. 
I tried the 28 gauge at the traps and broke 
twenty-two to twenty-four targets, shoot- 
ing four different events of twenty-five. 
This shows that they are very reliable and 


make excellent patterns, shooting an 

| Ithaca gun and Remington Nitro Club 
| shells, 27-inch, loaded with 2% drams du 
Pont Oval powder, and 34 ounce of No. 
7'% chilled shot. 

The placing of a pump action repeater 
on the market for the 28 gauge would 
revive the interest in the 28 gauge. I 
would give most anything to own a 28 
gauge repeating shotgun. A little 28 in a 


| 2%-inch cases, 








weight of about 5% pounds, chambered for 
should be a fine little gun. 
there would be a large demand 
gauge repeating shotgun. 


I believe 


for a 28 

M* FIRST 28 gauge was an Ithaca, 
1 chambered for 2'%-inch cases, and a 
year later | bought another Ithaca, cham- 
bered for 27-inch cases, with 28-inch bar- 
rels, both barrels super choked. Later on 
I bought a Parker 28 gauge, chambered for 


2%-inch cases, 28-inch barrels, the right 
barrel full choke, left barrel modified 
choke. The first 28 gauge shells I shot 
were U. S. Climax, and, when the new 
Peters High Velocity, 28 gauge, long 
range shells came out, I tried some of 
them, and found they would kill much 


farther than the ordinary 28 gauge shells. 
With the new 28 gauge Peters High Ve- 
locity shells, No. 6 shot, I killed twenty- 
two squirrels out of twenty-two shots. The 
28 is a real squirrel gun. 

Last summer I killed ten woodchucks 
with the 28 Ithaca. One woodchuck was 
killed at 30 yards with a Remington Nitro 
Club shell, No. 4 chilled shot. I have 
killed several large hawks with the little 
28. One large hawk was killed with a 
Peters Referee shell, semi-smokeless 
powder, No. 4 shot. At the report of the 
little 28, many an old black crow has come 
tumbling down through the tree tops. I 
have killed most all kinds of game with 
28 gauge—rabbits, squirrels, quail, wood- 
cocks, ducks, doves, snipe, pheasants, also 
crows, hawks, owls, sparrows, red squir- 
rels, rats, snakes, cats, foxes, and wood- 
chucks. Many a_ squirrel has tumbled 
from the top of the big oaks. Many a 
cottontail has turned up his toes, and many 
a bobwhite quail has fallen in the corn- 
field at the report of the little 28. 

The Parker 28 is a very fine small bore 





gun. Any man or boy would be proud to 
own one. The 28 Parker will kill ducks 
up to 40 yards. Here lately I very seldom 
ever shoot the ordinary 28 gauge loads. 


I always shoot the long range loads, and 
find they give better results at longe range. 
If you are shooting game at long range, 
use a long range load. At close range, 
use the ordinary loads. The long range 
loads will give better results in all the 
small gauge guns. 

Always use small shot in the small 
bore shotguns. Chilled shot also improves 
the pattern and gives more satisfactory all- 
around results. The new Peters High 
Velocity shell in 28 gauge is now loaded 
with No. 7 chilled shot. This size is a 
fine load for rabbits or squirrels. No. 8 
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shot should be used for quail, doves, and 


birds. 


WOULD like to see the ammunition 
companies load a 28 gauge Kleanbore 
shell. The Remington Arms Compan, 
have been talking of bringing out the 
entire line of loaded shells with Kleanbor: 


priming. I would also like to see th 
Western Cartridge Company load a 28 
gauge Super X long range shell. Th 


Remington Arms Company and the Peters 
Cartridge Company are both loading 28 
gauge long range loads. 

The writer has shot many a black pow- 
der shell in 28 gauge. The Winchester re- 
peater shells in 28 gauge are red in color, 
and are not yellow in color like the re- 
peater shell in all other gauges. A 28 
gauge shell loaded with 34 ounce of No. 
7% chilled shot contains 259 pellets. Th 
.410 gauge loaded with 34 ounce of No. 7% 


chilled shot contains 129 pellets. The 20 
gauge shell loaded with 1 ounce of No. 


7% chilled shot contains 345 pellets. § 
the 28 gauge shell contains 130 more pel 
lets than the .410, and the 20 gauge shell 
contains eighty-six more pellets than the 
28. The 20 gauge gun is a fine little gun 
for shooting upland game. 


A 36-inch barrel gun will not kill a 
yard farther than a 30-inch barrel. This 
is a matter that the powder and_ shell 


manufacturers have settled absolutely by 
rigid test years ago. A barrel can easily 
be too long for efficiency, for it produces 
more friction to the load as it passes out. 
You want a barrel just long enough for 
all of the powder to burn completely and 
expend all of its pushing energy behind the 
load. After this is accomplished, no extra 
length of barrel will do you a bit of good, 
and it has been conclusively demonstrated 
that the 30-inch length does all of this. 

The new H. & R. “handy gun” is a fine 
weapon of defense for the home, and, as 
a small game gun for the hunter, in 28 
gauge, the spreading charge of shot has 
several chances of scoring as against one 
chance for a single bullet. 

I tried out several of the .410 gauge 
shotguns, both double and single barrels. 
Some of them I| sold, and some I gave 
away. At very close range the .410 shoots 
a very close pattern, and at 40 yards the 
pattern has gone all to pieces. 

For rabbit shooting at close range a 
gauge with 26-inch barrels, modified choke, 
and a weight of about 5% pounds, will 
give better results than a .410 gauge with 
26-inch barrels, both barrels full choke, 
and a weight of 6 pounds, the 28 shooting 
a shell loaded with 24% drams of powder 
and 34 ounce of shot, and the .410 shell 
loaded with § of a dram of powder and 
3% ounce of shot. 


28 


HE .410 lacks power, and at running 

shots the .410 has to be held just right 
to score a hit. You will hear some one say 
the .410 will kill at 40 yards and over. The 
28 will kill at 40 yards, but not the .410. 
Of all the .410 gauge guns I ever shot, | 
never saw one that would kill at 40 yards. 
I have seen lots of game crippled with the 
410 where it would have been’ just the 
right range for the 28 to kill. One thing 
I hate is to cripple game, as it does nobody 
any good. I hate to cripple any bird or 
animal, even if not a game bird or animal, 
and let it escape to suffer and possibly dit 
a lingering death. 

Four pounds is plenty of weight for a 
410 gauge gun. None of the guns in 
this bore are built for rabbit shooting. 
They weigh too much, the barrels are too 


long, and are too closely choked. Most 
rabbits are shot at close range. 
One day while hunting quail, a friend 


of mine fired both barrels of his .410 gauge 
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1 at a quail and missed it. I shot after 

did with the 28, and killed it. Several 
times that day he tore feathers out of 
quail, but they kept on going. I have 
shot as high as eight times at one squirrel 
with the .410 before I killed it, and the 
-quirrel was not over 30 yards away. Be- 
tween the two guns I will take the 28 any 
day. The 28 will keep on killing for 
some time after the .410 quits. 

Lou Smith of the Ithaca Gun Company 
tells us he has killed many a quail and 
nany a dick down on the South Carolina 

ist with a 28 gauge ejector “Pea and 
neleaen is a mighty handy thing to have 
r birds or rabbits. 

‘The J. Stevens Arms Company state that 

ere is a larger demand for their guns in 
28 gauge for export to foreign countries, 
where the 28 gauge gun appears to be 
more popular than it is in the United 
states. 

I asked a dealer in used guns once if he 
had any 28 gauge used guns for sale. He 
said that very seldom do you ever see 

used 28 gauge gun for sale. — 
buying a 28 gauge gun likes it so well he 





eps it for life. A friend of mine who | 
has several different bore shotguns for | 


two or three seasons has used nothing but 
the 28 gauge in all his brush shooting and 
he claims that he can bring home equally 


is much game with the 28 as with the | 


larger bores. 


HE writer has used shotguns of all 

gauges, from the 10 to the .410 gauge 
—10, 12, 16, 20, 24, 28, 32, and .410 gauge. 

24 gauge is a fine little gun. I have 
killed many a squirrel with it. 

In shells and guns you will find one 
brand or make just as good as another. I 
have shot the following shells: Peters, 
Remington, U. S., Winchester, Western, 


and Federal Hi-power shot shells, and find | - 


very little difference in them if any. 

I have used the following guns: Ithaca, 
Parker, Stevens, Iver Johnson, Harrington 
ind Richardson, American, and Fox. 

There really should be a 28 gauge gun in 
every sportsman’s gun cabinet. There is 

» 410 gauge gun made that will outshoot 
the 28, and never will be. The next small 
bore shotgun you buy, get a little 28 gauge 
and learn to love it as I have done, and it 
will go with you on more hunting trips 
than the 10 or 12 gauge. 

I would like to see Captain Askins write 
something on the little 28. In fact, a 
number of sportsmen have never seen a 
<8 gauge shotgun. The 28 is a much better 
small game gun than the .410. Come on, 
fellow sportsmen, let’s hear your experi- 
ence with the little 28. Give me a 28 
double gun, the November woods, and the 
Outvoor LIFE magazine, and I am con- 
tent. Harry P. Hess, Jr. 

Md. 


Ohotéun Queries 


answered by 


Capt. Chas.Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per 

tage being published. Write separate letters on 
) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and PB stols. Enclose 
cent stamp for reply, and give complete address, 
4inly. 





Have New Barrels Fitted to Frame 
Editor:—I have a 12 gauge, 32-inch, L. C. 


i ‘mith hammerless shotgun, field grade. This | 


from a standpoint of wear, is in prac- 

ally new condition, although it is close to 
twenty years since gun was bought. 

Neither barrel is full choke as measured by 

a dime, nor does it pattern well with 7%4 

r finer. A dime slips into either barrel at 


i zzle hy touching one side only. Gun does not 


shot | 
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Your first experience with a 
Zeiss Binocular will make you 
realize what a great advantage 
there is in owning so fine a 
glass. Any binocular can give 
you magnification—Only a 
Zeiss can give you the remark- 
able brilliance, sharpness of 
definition and breadth of view 
which have made these glasses 
world-famous. 
Made in many models to 
suit individual preference. 
Ask your dealer tg show 
you Zeiss Binoculars. 


Write for Literature. 


CARL ZEISS, Inc. 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 































PRICELESS! 
. . » but not high priced 


Such is Fox Shotgun 
quality. And Fox value was — 
never so noteworthy as in this _—= 


= 


FOX srenuxewortn *36°°- = 


A CCURACY of fitting, balance, hit- 2 Fox will never shoot loose. Coil springs; stock and 


arable with costliest UNS . « « and boring. Other Fox Guns priced from $39.50 up. 
P 
these features : to purchasers’ specifications. 


hammer of nickel steel; a rotary taper bolt that auto- 


A. H. FOX SHOTGUNS 






















4 fore-end, fine American Walnut. Fewer working parts 
ting power and pattern com- than any other shotgun. Made in 12, 16, and 20 
gauges, barrels 26, 28, 30 and 32 inch, any desired 


Grades priced from $52.50 up—may be custom built 


Three piece lock, with integral firing pin and Choose your Fox Gun at your dealers 
matically compensates for wear—for, know this... "0W. Write us for the Fox catalog. 





Manufactured by SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Dept. 412, Utica, N. Y. 
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NITRO SPECIAL 


Col. R. M. Cutts, Chief 
of U.S. Naval Operations 


*, and inventor of the Cutts Compensator first 


Gn “eg 
“Cy, used successfully on navy guns then sporting shot 

*% guns, used an inexpensive Lefever in his ex- 
*s, perimental work giving it se vere use with heavy = +wa, —_ 
loads. Col. Cutts wrote, “It certainly has saw a broken 


beena boy doinga man’s job, itis still tight.” Lefever? ” 


“% Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 




















JAMES L. CLARK 
STUDIOS, INC. 
Sculptor-Taxidermists 


An establishment of 20 years’ 
work to be had in the mounting of game heads and trophies and 
the tanning of fur skins. The largest and best equipped taxi 
dermy studios in the world. Write for our new catalogue. 


705-715 Whitlock Ave., New York 


standing producing the finest 




















fe olson’ HI-GRADE Holsters] 


ce | New Safety 
, N ee a ket 
and Belt, fitted with 





square back to keep revolver 
upright; a steel spring catch 
holding it securely in place. 

Releases instantly by slight 


pressure of thumb. 

Fastest Draw—Surest Lock 

Holsters—all kinds 50c, up. 

Leather goods, all kinds, for 

Sportsmen and Police. 

Write for Police Catalog 32 
Dealers Inquiries Invited. 
H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS COMPANY 

314 Broadway New York City 

















R. NOSKE 


Rifle Telescopes with Internal 
Elevation 


SAN CARLOS, Calif. 


M 1 E 7 
agic Eyes ’°¢ 
Magic Eyes that will extend your vi- 
8 Lenses sion over 15 to 26 square miles. See 
the multitude of things these powerful lenses will 
show you. hey conquer distance and bring dis- 


tant objects before your very eyes. Wonderful for 
hunters, naturalists, tourists, etc. 


Only 8 Lens Galilean Binocular Under $30.00 


Eight fine sparkling precision ground day and night 
lenses. No wonder they give crisp clear cut details 
expansive field and great range. Only 4 3-8 in. high. 
Fine compass on top. Graduated focusing scale 1 to 
12 on middle bar. Case and straps free. Order one 
today while they last. Only $7.95 C. O. D. Free 
Trial for five days. Money back if you want it. 


CATALOG Over 200 Glasses 


All makes=$1- $110 
Everything in binoculars, field glasses, 

and optical instruments. The fine 
assortment in America. Catalog gives all 
mation how to choose the best for your individual 
needs at the LOWEST PRICE. 








TRIAL 
FREE 

















Try America’s Leading Binocular House First 


DuMeurier Co Co. Dept.19 Elmira, N.Y. 


“EW METHOD GUN BLUER. 


Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure finest steel 
No heating is necessary. $ 00 
Restores the finish on 5 es 
guns in ten minutes for 
Send for circular‘ 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Desk | 03, New Methed Bidg. B Bradford. Pa. 
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NEW METHOD | 


‘GUN BLUE 


Rants oup guns Lint BY 
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‘What Gunsmiths Say”’ 
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Notes on Sporting Rifles 


by Gerald Burrard | 
Col. Whelen says of the book, ‘‘It gives more in- | 


formation than all others combined on English 
Rifles. In its appendix it includes the names and 
addresses of the leading British rifle makers.’’ 


$1.75 
Outdoor Life Book Shop, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 




















| gressive powder 


| just an 





an exchange 


‘a bit light for 1% 


pattern well with fine shot. It is quite uneven. 

I tried out the gun with a new Winchester, 
Model 12, hammerless 12 gauge, 30-inch, using 
my favorite loads, 26 and 28 grains Balestite 
and 1% ounces No. 6 chilled shot. With 26 
grains the Winchester put a few more shot into 
a 30-inch circle at 40 yards, but with the 28-grain 
load there was hardly any difference in the guns, 
so I sold the Winchester and kept the Smith, as 
the left barrel patterned well with No. 8 buck- 
shot and 3 drams du Pont bulk smokeless. 

Have killed considerable game such as chick- 
ducks, and partridges with the gun, and 
on game mentioned it usually brings it down 
when I hold right. But I am slowing up, and my 
and finger are not always there at the 
same time, as they were more apt to be in other 
years. 

The gun is a 
I do not always 
Can I have 3 


ens, 


eyes 


little heavy for me now, and 

get up in front on ducks. 
inches cut off the muzzle and 
have gun rechoked to give a close, even pattern 
with the left barrel, and a medium choke with 
the right? Would the gun still have as good 
penetration? 

I have shot a full choke gun for many years 
on all kinds of small game, preferring a clean 
kill or miss, rather than a crippled bird. 

My idea of the right gun for many years has 
been a 30-inch 16 gauge, left barrel full choke, 
right medium choke, single trigger, but I must 
make the old gun do unless I happen to find 
somewhere.——-F. W. Fisher, Wis. 


Answer:—The Ithaca Gun Company would cut 
down those barrels for you and rechoke, but you 
never would get a full choke pattern out of that 


gun again, unless it was greatly overbored back 
of the choke. You see, in cutting it off all 
choke would be removed. Then nothing would 
be left except to take up the barrels, now cyl- 


inder throughout, and remove enough metal back 
of where the choke ought to be to permit some 
construction in the muzzle. We will say the 
barrels are .730 in diameter throughout, muzzle 
to breech, when cut off. Now a very moderate 
amount of choke is .020 inch. In order to get 
that choke, barrels would have to be bored 
or overbored to .750 inch. That is too much. 
About the best you could do if you had those 
barrels cut down as you wish would be to over- 
bore about 10/1,000 of an inch, which would per- 
mit that degree of choke, and a short, abrupt 
choke of 10/1,000 would give you an approach 
to a modified choke pattern. Such a pattern 
might not be satisfactory to you. If you could 
your way clear to doing it, the best thing 
would be to have another and shorter and lighter 
pair of barrels fitted to your frame. Usually 
such barrels cost one-half the price of the gun, 
and your gun is not so very high-priced, so that 
the new barrels might not cost you a great deal 


see 


more than the expense of cutting off and _ rebor- 
ing the old set. If you do cut down the old 
barrels, you won’t have a duck gun any more.— 
Cr: 


Light-Weight Gun With Heavy Charge Causes 
Recoil 


Editor :—Would a modified choke 16 gauge shoot 
as far, that is, kill as consistently, using Pro- 
gressive powder in shells, a Super X, etc., with 
1% ounces of shot, as a full choke 16 gauge, with 
ordinary load of 2% drams of powder, 1 ounce 
of shot? What I had in mind was to use a 
modified 16 gauge Winchester, Model 12, pump 
gun, ordinary loads for field shooting, and Pro- 

and 1% ounces shot for duck 
shooting. What do you think of the proportion, 
considering I prefer the 16 gauge? Would the 
1% ounces of shot load have a tendency to 
shoot out a barrel to a more open bore if it 
was rebored from a full choke to modified? I am 
average shot, and thought perhaps this 


combination would work well for me. Will 
modified 16 gauge, 1%-ounce shot, kill ducks at 


50 yards? 

Will a modified 16 gauge kill as far consistent- 
ly as a full 20 gauge? 

Will an improved cylinder bore 16 gauge kill 
as far as a modified 20 gauge? 

Will constant use of Progressive powder- 
loaded shells, Super X, etc., damage a Win- 
chester, Model 12, 16 gauge pump gun? 

Would a man who shoots a modified choke 
be rated as a good shot if he got to hitting 
consistently? Would the fact that he didn’t use 


a full choke keep him from being rated as 
a good shot on ducks, etc.?—Otis L. Chandler, 
Mo. 


Answer:—I am a little at a loss in advising 
I have always thought that Winchester 
ounces of shot. That is, it is 


you. 
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lighter than I like, but you are a different man, 
and may not mind recoil at all. Ordinarily, a 
gun to shoot 1% ounces of shot with 3 drams 
of powder ought to weigh 7 pounds. This little 
Winchester practically weighs the same as a 
20 bore, which means that it is going to kick 
you with the heavy load. If you would be con. 


tent with 1 ounce of shot and 2% drams of 
powder, the load for which this gun was de. 
signed, everything would be all right, but you 


want the heavy load. I’d like that Winchester 


fine, if it had a 14-inch stock, with a 2% to 
2%-inch drop, and a heavy stock, soft rubber 
recoil pad. You might be able to get such 
a gun in a trap model that would weigh at 
least 634 pounds. The gun, you understand, is 
amply strong. It is merely a question of taking 


up the recoil. 

The modified choke with 1% ounces of. shot, 
theoretically and practically, should have about 
the same range as the full choke with an ounce 
of shot, said range being 45 yards on ducks. 
The modified choke would be more deadly jn 
the hands of the average shot. 

Modern shotguns are made of fluid compressed 
steel, and practically never shoot out, so far as 
the barrel is concerned. 

I have found in experimental shooting that, 
while the 20 bore with an ounce of shot should 
show precisely the same power as the 16 with an 
ounce, yet the 16 is more hkely than not to indi. 
cate a slight advantage, perhaps because less 
shot are deformed in the barrel. In the same 
way, a 12 gauge with 1% ounces of shot has a 
slight advantage, maybe a yard or two, of a 16 
shooting the same amount of shot, both guns being 
bored alike. 

I have a 16 gauge Stevens Browning at home, 


waiting for me, which I am going to try out 
with heavy loads, just to see what the gun will 
do. It has 30-inch barrel, full choke, and 


weighs a few ounces over 7 pounds.—C. JA. 


Use a 12 Bore for Ducks: a 20 for Quail 

Editor:—Regarding the new Remington 2) 
gauge automatic, for California or mountair 
quail, what barrel do you advise with it? Would 
you regard it as efficient as the 12 gauge Rem 
ington automatic, with a barrel bored improved 
cylinder? Which would you advise me to buy 
a Remington automatic 12 gauge, one barrel full 
choke for ducks, another improved cylinder for 
upland game, or the 20 gauge with barrels bored 
the same way?—R. W. Scott, Colo. 

Answer :—If you are getting a lot of duck shoot- 


ing, 1’d advise the 12 gauge. Doubt if any 20 
bore is the equal of that 12. However, if most 
of your shooting is quail, then take the 20 bore. 


It is a much more pleasant gun to shoot and to 
handle, and will kill just about as many quail 
as the 12. On the Mexican blue quail, sometimes 
called mountain quail in your country I think, 
the 20 barrel had better be modified choke. Such 
a barrel will do well on ducks also. If you are 
satisfied to take your ducks at 40 yards, would 


as soon have that 20 as a 12. It is all a ques 
tion of the ducks, in my mind. Lots of duck 
shooting, 12 bore gun; lots of quail shooting, not 
many ducks, 20 bore gun. The 12 would need 
two barrels, the 20 might well “ along with 
one 28-inch modified choke barrel.—C. A. 


Big Game on the Roof of Asia 


(Continued from page 11) 


manage to pull through. After thirty days 
of almost steady travel through the heat 
and sun and dust of the plains, and among 
the rocks and gullies of the foothills of the 
Thian Shan, we finally began the heart- 
breaking task of hunting ibex over the 
crags and rocks and precipices of that 
impressive land. 

With good fortune we thought that we 
might collect the specimens we needed, pre- 
pare our notes, salt the skins, clean thi 
skeletons, and be on our way again by the 
end of the first week in August—about 
three weeks, or four at most. Actually we 
spent two solid months roaming valleys, 
struggling up steep ridges, bying out on 
windy, rainy elevations, searching with our 
glasses for the wary ibex, and staying out 
well into the night, occasionally, when we 
got too far from camp. Through valley 
after valley we searched, getting an occa- 
sional specimen, turning our attention, now 
and then, to roe deer and stag, but always 
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coming back to the extremely difficult 
came that had lured us thither. 


TO COMPARATIVELY smooth slopes 
N greeted us as had been the case in the 
Pamirs. Now we struggled among preci- 
oe and peaks, vast valleys and enormous 

ountains. To make one’s way from one 
vate to another often required a whole 
day. To climb to the sharp apex of a 
ridge was sometimes to risk spending the 
night in the open. Beautiful views were 
visible from every point of vantage. Fog- 
filled valleys stopped our hunting and leit 
us marooned on peaks rising like islands 
from the sea of clouds. Snowstorms and 
hail alternated with rain, while now and 
again the sun broke through to illuminate 
one of the most beautiful mountain dis- 
tricts it has ever been my privilege to see. 

The first Asiatic animal with which I 
became intimately acquainted on its na- 
tive heath was Pegasus—the yak I rode 
in the Pamirs. I named him Pegasus be- 


cause he was so different from the myth- | 
ical Pegasus as constantly to remind me | 
of that beautiful creature—by contrast. | 


My Pegasus was stocky and heavy. He 
was long-haired and hump-shouldered. He 
could no more have taken flights of fancy 
than he could have taken those other 
flights for which the original Pegasus was 
famed. He was willing when he was 
willing, but when he wasn’t he outclassed 
any Missouri mule in stubbornness. At 
such times one could pull on his nose rope 
until his nostrils were stretched out to 
an unbelievable degree, without making 
the least impression upon his determina- 
ion. His nose fascinated me, and, though 
I was never willing to have him balk, I 
was always deeply interested when it hap- 
pened, for I never was able to reach a 
conclusion concerning the length to which 
the end of his nose might be stretched. 
\When an energetic native got on one end 
of that nose rope, and Pegasus was in 
the mood for a determined tug of war, 


the creature’s nostrils stretched exactly as | 


if they were made of rubber. And they 


looked like rubber too. Sometimes I al- | 


most wondered if they weren’t rubber. 


IS true that Pegasus—my Pegasus— 
was not the swiftest of animals. When 
he was going at his best cross-country 
gait, which was a sort of trot with his 
front legs and a kind of amble with his 
hind ones, he could cover about 4—pos- 
sik ly 5—miles an hour, though his tongue 
hung out and he panted like a dog when 
he did it. But I took no particular ex- 
ception to that, for we were at very high 
elevations, and 4 or 5 miles an hour is 
as much beyond my powers at an eleva- 
tion of 14,000 feet as the speed of the 
original Pegasus was beyond that of my 
shaggy and stoop-shouldered mount. 
It is true that one was called upon for 
c considerable physical effort to get him to 
‘cep that pace. It was necessary to arm 
ne’s self with a light club, and to 
thwack Pegasus on the rump almost con- 
stantly. He did not seem to mind the 
oft-repeated blows in the least, but only 
when they were being applied would he 
continue his efforts. Then, occasionally, 
hen we were climbing some particularly 
a abeial slope, he would gradually slow 
down, despite the blows, until an espe- 
ially hard thwack would cause him to 
make ithe most extraordinary sound some 
place in his interior—a kind of gulp which 
seemed intermingled with the sound of 
his constantly grinding teeth, I soon 
earned that in some strange sort of way 
> was changing gears—getting into inter- 
mediates or something of the kind—for, 
immediately following the sound, he would 
invariably speed up and continue at a bet- 
ter pace 
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PRIMO CAMPIONATO DEL MONDO 
DI TIRO AL PICCIONE VIVENTE 


L. 400,000 




















Championship of the World 


at Live Pigeons 


Won with Western Shells 


Loaded with Lubaloy Shot 


HEN the American team 
WV journeyed to Rome, Italy, 
this year for the international live 
bird shooting championship, they 
took with them Western shells. 
And it was with these shells, 
loaded with Lubaloy (copperized) 
shot that they won the Champion- 
ship of the World, competing 
against the best shots from many 
foreign countries. Two members 
of the American team were among 
the first ten in the International 
Individual Championship. 
WesTERN ballistic 
experts have found 
through thousands of 
tests that poor pat- 


terns and long, scattered shot strings are 
largely due to deformity of the shot as it 
passes through the gun. 


Hardening the shot reduces deformity. 
The special chilled shot used in standard 
Super-X loads is as hard as lead shot can 
be made—but by giving each pellet a 
coating of tough, copper-colored Lubaloy 
metal the number of deformed pellets 
is further greatly reduced. The result is 
better patterns—a Super Short Shot 
String—greater killing power—and 
above all, the longest effective range of any 
shells on the market. 


For discriminating shooters who want the 
very finest duck and trap load to be had, 
there’s a thrill and a surprise in the per- 
formance of Western shells loaded with 
Lubaloy shot. Write us for descriptive 
literature. There are Western dealers 
everywhere, 





World’s Champion Ammunition 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO., 919 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill., U.S.A. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 
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Barrel recoils 
on slide 





..this automatic 
shotgun is , 
(ALRY/ MOL MLL ARAL 


A Shock Absorber, built 


in the Browning Auto- 

























6 matic Shotgun accomplishes 
the same results as the cele- 

GAUGE brated recoil mechanism of 
Automatic the French 75. It eases the 
wvy shock, lets the barrel come 
The Lightest back gently in its mounting, 
2Gauge prolongs the life of the gun, 
Automatic gives you greater speed, accur- 


acy and comfort in firing. It is 
easily adjustable for heavy or 
light loads. 

This is just one of the remark- 
able features designed into Brown- 
ing Automatic Shotguns by John 
M. Browning, the world’s foremost 
firearms inventor. 

Ask any Browning owner if he 
isn’t getting more pleasure out of 
his hunting than ever before. Ask 
him about the shooting qualities, 
the dense, even patterns, longer 
range, remarkable penetration. The 
Browning is made in a world-re- 
nowned Belgian factory noted for 
its precision. Made of finest and 
most durable materials, and distin- 
guished by an unsurpassed beauty 
of proportion and finish. A gun 
you'll proudly show and gladly use. 






Get our catalog and learn about the 
high quality of Brownings and why many 
arms of Browning invention are standard 
equipment in the U.S. Army. The price 
of the Browning 16, due to increase in 
sales, is materially decreased. Get the 
facts. Send the coupon. 
BROWNING ARMS CO. 
Founded 1870 by John M. Browning 
St. Louis, Mo. Ogden, Utah 
Mail coupon to nearest office 


- MAIL THE COUPON — 


Please send your illustrated catalog on Browning 
Automatic Shotguns. No obligations on my part. 


M poananyei 
Street 


City 


a OMe 








’ Lubricates 
Polishes 
Prevents Rust 


Finest oil for bait casting 

lines, ree!s uns. Never 
» & 

gumsor hardens. Colorless, 


odorless, stainless. 








dealer cannot sur ply. 


Wma. F. Nye, Inc., 


Dept. O. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Oud Refiners for nearly a century. 


Six Years with the Texas 
Rangers 








Will appeal to all Western people Capt. Gillett has 
produced one of the most absorbing narratives yet writ- 
ten by a Texas author His description of the great 
gun fight that wiped out the Sam Bass gang is a master- 
piece—as thrilling a tale as has ever been told 332 
pages, liberally illustrated Price $4 delivered—your 
money back if ‘not satisfied. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop, 


Denver, Colo. 


B5e Sent direct if ai) 
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Occasionally, however, when he was 
being belabored more than suited his 
fancy, the sound resulted in his changing 
into reverse, and he would immediately 
start backing down the slope at hair- 
raising speed. Once he backed down until 
his hind feet slipped over the edge of a 


perfectly perpendicular gorge 50 or 75 
feet deep. I tried to stop him, but I 
saw that I couldn't, so I slipped off 
his back, seized his nose rope in both 
hands, braced my feet on a rock, and 
pulled for all I was worth. His hind feet 
were actually over the edge when he 


stopped, but whether my pulling or his 
own good sense stopped him there I can 


not say. All my equipment, including my 
gun, was on the saddle and I feared a 


total loss if the rope broke or pulled out 
of his nose, and by no means could I 
release the rope in order to save my be- 
longings. 


T WAS startling, at first, to get into 

the saddle that was placed, perforce, 
behind the high shoulder hump, for some- 
times the animal carried his head so low 
that it could not be seen at all by the 
rider. He seemed, when his head was 
down, merely to end with his hump, and 
when the going was particularly rough, 
or when some abrupt and very deep gorge 
lay immediately below the narrow, rocky 
trail, that absence of a head was discon- 
certing. But at times he carried his head 
up, and then his horns resembled nothing 
so much as the handlebars of a bicycle. 
I even tried to grasp them and steer him 
as I might have steered a bicycle, but the 


experiment was not a success. Pegasus 
| objected. 
Yaks are interesting creatures. They 





much prefer eating snow to drinking water. 
They are goatlike in their sure-footed- 
ness. They will perform the most amaz- 
ing feats, and will struggle successfully 
over sections of trail that would be a test 
for a mountaimeer. They can go without 
food for days, and can live on stuff that any 
self-respecting cow would pass up as hope- 
less. But when they balk, nothing what- 
ever can be done with them. On one occa- 
sion Pegasus balked when we were on the 
trail, and we pulled his nose out fully 6 
inches in our attempts to make him budge. 
We spoke unkindly to him. We pounded 
him and pushed him—all to no purpose 
whatever. I got the impression that he had 
no feelings at all—mental or physical—for 
no matter what we said or did to him he 
failed to make the least move. 

At times we would have to push our 
mounts very hard in order to come up to 
our quarry before they had a chance to 
move out of sight. This would tax the yaks 
to their capacity and I once saw one sud- 
denly and completely stop. He had made 
up his mind that he had had enough, and 
nothing could persuade him to move. Every 
method was used without effect, so the 
guide, evidently knowing his animal, waved 
his hand as a sign that he would continue 
on foot and leave the yak where he was. 


O WE went away and left him. We 

continued our hunt for three days, and 
still he remained there on the rocky slope. 
We rose on the third morning, and then 
one of the men went and got him, for he 
seemed to have forgotten his determination 
by that time. His balking spell was over, 
and he followed the man mildly into camp. 
3ut he had remained exactly where we had 
left him. Plenty of signs showed that he 
had not moved more than 10 or 12 feet in 
all that time. 

I was on Pegasus—when I wasn’t on 
foot—during most of the time we hunted 
in the Pamirs. I anchored him to rocks 
for hours at a time while we climbed to 





the ridges in our efforts to find just the 
specimens that would be most useful to the 
Museum. And I must say that yak never 
seemed to mind being left to himself on 
an exposed mountain slope. Either he had 
some very interesting thoughts of his own 
with which to entertain himself in our ab- 
sence, or he had no thoughts at all, for he 
never seemed to get upset at his long waits, 
and his equanimity under such circum- 
stances was most commendable. 

sut while he was waiting, I was climb- 
ing about or lying out on exposed and un- 
comfortable points, trying to locate the 
poli, and then trying to outwit them or to 
outwait them. The work was interest 
ing, it is true, but it was also difficult, tir- 
ing, cold, and often unprofitable. Whethe- 
or not Pegasus understood all this and 
congratulated himself on being able to es 
cape from it I can not say, but certain! 
he was never averse to grinding his teeth: 
contentedly over his cud for hours at a 
time, while I was off on business on whic} 
he could be of little help. 

(Next issue: Part II. Ibex and Ovis Poli) 

Copyright, 1928, by James L. Clark 


The Emperors 
(Continued from page 35) 


charged on with the train of what was left 
of my apparel snapping in the breeze like 
the triumphant crackle of the royal ensig: 
on a windy Queen’s birthday. I fancy I was 
at the moment at least Adak’s fastest hu 
man, and very glad that this was salt water, 
that is said to feel so much warmer than 
fresh. In just no time I was grabbing fo: 
the nearest goose—a nimble creature still, 
despite its hurt—but it took time, and split 
seconds were precious. At last! I had 
him—also a lot of water from his thrash- 
ing wings—and looked for another. Thx 
one that had gone to my right was hidden 
somewhere in the blinding ripples of the 
sun's path—Sol having looked out suddenh 
to see the show—and the other bird was 
away off on the left, swimming hard. 

Back again I splashed and panted, and 
grabbing the rifle ran up the sight an 
began to shoot. I started in at a hundred 
vards, and thanked heaven that I had a 
graduated rear sight. Pop, pop, pop. With 
a cross wind at such distance it was mostly 
a matter of luck, and, to make matters 
desperate, the goose at first shot put down 
his head and crawled away so low that 
there was little of him visible. Pop, poy 
It was mere guesswork now, and my sec- 
ond magazine was empty. But the goos 
was very sick, and in the glasses I saw that 
he was done for. 








O AGAIN I did a 200-yard patter, whil 
wind and water had their way—lI an 

sure the movies of all this action would 
have been worth a million—but I came 
back with No. 2—two bullets through his 
body and one through his bill—but as for 
the third bird I could now find no trace 
either with eye or glasses. He had sneaked 
off low in the usual goose manner, and | 
doubt not that the bald eagles before night 
picked his bones. Too bad, but c’est la 
guerre; I had done my best. It was time 
now for massage and a terrific rub—my 
wool cap serving purpose its maker never 
intended. 

Then when dressed and with a glowing 
exhilaration in my nether half—save tw 
toes that in the icy water had gone to slee] 
and as yet had not awakened—I sat down 
to enjoy the noble emperor in hand. And 
what lovely goose birds they were !—their 
snowy heads and beautifully patterned bod 
plumage, their bright, orange-yellow feet 
and ornate bills of various tints of pink 
and blue and purple, all combining to make 











1em, as I vowed then and there in ad- 
miration, the most beautiful geese in Amer- 
-¢_ In size and voice and flight they had 
en reminders of the specklebellies, but 
10 white-front ever had such royal apparel. 
Well and truly were they named the em- 
nerors of the goose clans. 

But now the dory was returning, and 
reluctantly I had to turn my back upon 
this lonely haven of the wild fowl and 
work back to the deeper water of the en- 
trance. Then in another cold squall of bit- 
ing wind and sticky snow, we hoisted sail 
n the dory, and rolled back to where the 
little gray trawler waited at anchor. 

But I was by no means through with 
my emperors. I was concerned now over 
the gastronomical adventure with these 
hirds. Would these beach combers—they 
are called “beach geese” by the natives of 
he islands—measure up on the platter to 
the loveliness of their plumage in the eye? 
[ hardly thought so; but before I could 
divest the pair of their plumes and turn 
their plump bodies over to the cook we 
were storm-tossed again en route west- 
ward, and it was three days later, when we 
came to anchor at lonely Kyska, before 
the usual waves and mal de mer subsided 
sufficiently to allow skinning operations. 
It was then that Captain Goss blew in 
with his schooner from Unalaska—old- 
timer, our mentor, and dictionary of these 
islands—and I asked him re the culinary 
possibilities of “beach geese.” 

“Fine!” he said. “But if you shoot ’em 
through the insides and don’t draw ’em at 
mce they’ll taste like a toilet!” 


\ HICH sounded both good and bad— 
the Captain had been invited to our 
wardroom for dinner ! 

[ could see no way out of it. That 
goose with two bullets through him, mid- 
ship, three days undrawn, haunted me all 
aiternoon. Some one had to suffer. And 
would my luck still hold? I might tip off 
the cook and steward—for the portions 
were carved in the galley—but that would 
be cowardly in regard to myself, and I 

uld scarcely play favorites in the ward- 
room generally. I would let nature take 
ts course, and Dame Fortune play her 
vorst, and if need be swallow my medi- 
ine. 

Everyone ate his goose. Some one de- 


lared he had never tasted better bird; 
some others thought they had. Which I 
realize is no criterion of flavor. No test 


edibility could be decisive here in the 
lands, where men feed their Diesels bilge 
vater and seal oil, and themselves seals 
nd cormorants—as Goss did. I merely 
fer the evidence for what it may be 
rth. But T’ll vouch for it—my portion 
as tasty. The luck that brought these 
emperors heading into the bay under my 
was no deserter at table. It 
is good goose. 





ry nose 


Deer Hunt in the Kaibab 
(Continued from page 23) 


4-pointer and in good flesh. After draw- 


i him I slid him down the hill near 
road, and laid him so that he 
uld drain. I worked my way back 


» the camp, and there was the box of lunch 

boys had prepared and _ forgotten. 
’r. Melick had told me where they 
ntended to hunt, so I put the box of lunch 
1 my car, and headed for the water tank 
just a dam), near where they were to 
hunt. At this dam the road forked. After 


xamining the two roads for tracks, I de- 
ided that they had taken the southern 
road, and after tracking several miles I 
inet them coming back, with two nice fat 
loes on the car. 


They had been hunting 


on foot, and were tired and hungry. Aiter | 


lunch we were to do some more hunting, 
as we still had four does to get. I sat 
at the water tank to see what wouid hap- 
pen, and the rest of the party went north 
a mile or two. I chose the tank, as I was 
unable to walk. I heard some shooting. 


Outdoor Life cE} Outdoor Recreation 


At about 3:30 p. m. a doe came in and | 


drank. I looked her over with the glasses: 
I could count her ribs, and did not want 
her. In about thirty minutes the boys 
showed up; they all had the limit and were 
going to camp; all but me, I still had my 
doe to get. They had not been gone more 
than twenty minutes when I heard some- 
thing walking behind me. I turned and 
there was a large buck, not over 20 feet 
from me. He walked past me, and with- 
in 10 or 12 feet of me, then turned broad- 
side and looked me over; I did not show 
any signs of life, so he went on. Oh! 
what a chance for a picture, and the cam- 
era 30 yards away in the car. He jumped 
the fence, drank, and jumped the fence 
again, and went out of sight. Then sev- 
eral does and fawns came in; one seemed 
to be a barren doe, but I just could not 
make up my mind to kill her; and from 
then until dark, and after dark, I sat there 
and watched the deer come in to water. 


FTER it became so dark that I could 
not make out a deer’s form, I could 
still see them very plainly with the glasses, 
plainly enough to tell a buck from a doe, 
but when I would take the glasses from my 
eyes I could see nothing. That was the 
first time that I ever knew that glasses 
were any good at night—my glasses are 
only 8 power. I sat there from about 2 
p. m. until long after dark, like a man ina 
trance or dream. I had sat down there 
with the intention of killing a doe. There 
had been several hundred deer come in to 
water, and about one-third of them does, 
yet I had not fired a shot. At last I came 
to, got up, and took a few steps in the 
dark. The deer ran like sheep. I could 
hear them and see the dust that they made 
with the naked eye, but could not make 
out their forms. I got the car out of its 
hiding place, and drove to camp, and on 
the way I saw many deer. Once I had to 
stop to keep from running over two fawns. 
Dr. Melick had seven deer on the front 
of his car; they had brought in their own 
and every one they found along the road. 
I came in empty-handed. Shaul said, “Well, 
without 


Jack, I guess you are going in 
your doe.” I said, “No, while you are 
packing up and breaking camp in the 


morning, I’ll go up the road a little ways 
and kill one.” 


It had turned warmer and looked like 
snow. We were anxious to get over 
the mountains around Jacob’s Lake. It’s 
9,000 feet high there, and in case of a 


heavy snow we would be forced to go out 
through Utah, Nevada, and Needles, Calif. 
This would be a long way out of our way, 
and our meat would most likely spoil, as 
its warm around Needles, Calif. The 
morning broke fair, and no snow. While 
the boys were getting breakfast, I slipped 
up the road about a quarter of a mile, ran 
into a bunch of does, and killed one. | 
dressed it and went back to camp, had 
breakfast, and helped pack up, after get 
ting some pictures. Getting our guns 
sealed again, also two seals on each deer, 
we drove to Ryon, where we reported to 
the Forest Service that we all had the 
limit, filled up with gas and oil, and left 
Ryon at 1l a.m. We were heavily loaded, 
each car having four deer, twelve in all. 
We came back over the same road that we 
had traversed in going. We ate our lunch 
at the new Grand Canyon bridge as _ be- 
fore, and again looked over that wonder- 
ful feat of engineering 
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FINGER 


Likes EASY 


SHOOTING - 


You can’t fool your trigger finger! Not even 
for a minute. When dust works into the oil 
on your gun’s moving parts that finger is 
first to know it. Hard shots become harder. 


Sluggish action, rust and pitting take the 
thrill out of hunting. Three-in-One Oil puts 


| it back. For 3-in-One does three important 


jobs at one time. It cleans and brightens 
working parts. It lubricates perfectly, assuring 
easy action. It prevents rust and pitting in 
any weather or climate. A few drops rubbed 
on the stock preserves the original finish. 


Animal, mineral and vegetable oils are 


| blended by a special process to make 3-in- 
| One Oil. That is why it does three jobs at 
| once, better than any ordinary oil ever can. 





Hunters know it gives lasting protection 
because it will not evaporate. Army and 
Navy men prefer it for the same reason. 


Handy cans and bottles. Sporting goods, 
hardware, drug and general stores. Write 
for sample and “Dictionary of Uses.” 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., DEPT. 66 
130 William Street, New York 
FACTORIES: Rahway, N. J. 


3-in-One 
== Oil 


E IN ONE OlL 
LUBRICATES 


Montreal, Que. 
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for better shooting 


ICK up a Parker with youreyes 
shut, you instantly feel its su- 
periority. The hang and han- 


But wait! 


Better handling willimprove your 
shooting skill, just as better appear- 
ance will increase your pleasure in 
owning a Parker. Let them. 
the long range hard hitting of those 
elegant twin tubes that is going to 
be your big satisfaction. 


are unmistakable. 


You may be wedded to No. 4 shot 
for pass shooting at ducks, or No. 10’s 
for woodcock; your preference anything 
from a 10-gauge to a .410. No matter. 
Shoot your own pet load—your gun 
will fold them up and drop them cold 
A Parker 


favors; it has the barrels! 


asks no 
America’s 


just the same. 


Finest Gun in every way. 
Ps illustrate the Parker D 


I. E.  Titantic steel barrels; 
fancy walnut stock, finely 
checkered. Engraved with 


game scenes and scroll. Highest 
value for its price, $160. 

Other Parkers, $55 to $1,250. 

Ask your dealer. Send for 
FREE Catalog—Please Use 
the coupon below. 


PARKER BROTHERS 
Master Gun Makers 


40 Cherry Street 
Meriden, Conn. 


coe oe oe ee ee = Fill in and Mail -— — ama ame 
Parker Brothers, 40 Cherry Street, Meriden, Conn., U. S. A. 


Send me without obligation your latest illustrated 
catalog of all Parker Guns—gauges 10 to .410 and 
prices $55 to $796. 
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a. _ PRISM 
Ty BINOCULARS 





3'% to8 power $13 up- 
ward. Pocket 6 power, 
universal prism bin- 
ocular $15. We carry 
everything in glasses 
and guarantee satis- 
faction or refund. 


J. Alden Loring 
Box OL, Owego, 
New York 


$35 Stereoscopic. pocket; 
8 power, 10 oz, 150 yds. 
field. Universal Focus. 





Fisherman's Pipe 
Specially gotten up, with patented “‘doodad”, by 
veteran, outdoor pipe-smoker for insur- 
ing a longer, better, sweeter smoke and 
keeping sparks and ashes from flying into 
your face or setting fire to anything when 
fishing, hunting, motoring or doing anything else in 
the open. Good grade, imported briar, straight or 
bent stem, $1.50, 
postpaid, money- 
back guarantee. 


PATENTED SPECIALTIES CO., 595 Todd Building, Louisville, Ky. 





Five Sections, Brass bound. Pow- 


Big 3 Ft. Telescope erful Lenses. 10-Mile range. Can 


be used as a Microscope. Special Eye Piece for looking at the 


Sun, included FREE. Guaranteed. ig value. Postpaid_$1.75. 
c. ©. D. 15c extra. 
BENNER & COMPANY, T-14, Trenton, N. J. 


A Better GUN. 


dling ease of the aristocrat of guns | 


It is | 
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The round trip was 500 miles, and ac- 
tual driving time about ten hours and thirty 
minutes each way; arriving at our homes 
about 11:45 p. m., dirty, tired, and hungry, 
but happy. 

The deer of northern Arizona offer a 
perplexing problem, but one that can be 
solved very satisfactorily, if the Forest 
Service and the Game Commission can get 
together. 


HE conditions on the North Rim of the 

Grand Canyon, Kaibab Forest, have 
been and still are being misrepresented. 
There are too many buck deer in the Kai- 
bab Forest, and a bad shortage of bucks 
on the south side of the Grand Canyon. 
Don’t misunderstand me. There are not 
too many deer in the Kaibab Forest, but 
too many buck deer for the number of 
does. I counted three bucks to every doe 
seen on this trip, and on the south side, in 
Coconino County, the average would be 
about fifty does to every buck. There are 
no deer starving on the North Rim, and 
never have been, except in a few cases 
where they became snow-bound and 
yarded up. They have done no damage 
to the forest. Deer, or game of any kind, 
or stock, will not stay in a certain locality 
and starve, when there is an abundance of 
feed elsewhere. The articles that I have 
seen on this subject would have the public 
believe that these deer are confined to a 
certain limited area by canyons, which they 
can not or will not cross. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. There is noth- 
ing to keep these deer from going into 
Utah, Nevada, California, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Colorado, and other states, and into 
Canada if they want to, or need to do so 
for feed. Some writers have tried to com- 
pare the Kaibab deer with the Jackson 
Hole elk; when, as a matter of fact, there 
is no comparison. The elk come down 
into Jackson Hole, become snow-bound and 
starve; while the Kaibab deer that range 
high upon Greenland Point, Powell Pla- 
teau, etc., can and do drop off the moun- 
tains in any direction to a lower altitude, 
where the snow never gets deep, and where 
there is an abundance of feed, and they 
can go east, north, and west, just as far as 
they please. Of course there are always 
some few that stay up too long and get 
snow-bound, as the snow sometimes gets 
10 to 12 feet deep on the level. In such 
cases they will yard up and eat everything 
in reach, and sometimes even eat the hair 
off each other’s bodies, and they would no 
doubt starve to death. But in that locality 
I have never seen one single case where 
they did starve; because the lions, wolves, 
coyotes, and lynx would not give them a 
chance. As soon as the deep snow be- 
comes well crusted over, these animals 
come out and kill the last one of them; 
sometimes eating everything but the large 
bones, and again, for some reason, they 
kill and leave them practically untouched. 


N MORE than twenty years of lion 

hunting, at different times, most every 
year, I have never seen a deer, or a car- 
cass of a deer, that I thought starved to 
death. Practically every man on both sides 
of the Grand Canyon that is not employed 
by or influenced by the Forest Service will 
back me in my statement that the deer are 
not and have not starved, and there is no 
danger of them starving. Nor are they 
destroying the forest, except in cases as 
outlined above. Every state that has big 
game and deep snows knows what it is to 
have such game yard up, and knows that 
damage will be done to everything in that 
yard. 

A few years ago a bunch of wild horses 
were caught in a snowstorm, near Maine, 
about 16 miles east of Williams, Ariz., 


and near the Santa Fe Railroad Company’s 
tracks, and in the open these horses yarded 
up and ate the hair of manes and tails of 
each other; and the only thing that saved 
their lives was that the railway men 
brought hay, and threw it off to them. 

In my lion hunting trips in the Kaibab, 
I never picked any certain time of the 
year, but went when I had a party, or felt 
like it, regardless of weather: so that I 
was in the forest at different times every 
month of the year. I know the Kaibab 
Forest. There are but two men that should, 
and I believe do, know the Kaibab Forest 
better than I do. One is the granddaddy 
of all lion hunters, Uncle Jimmy Owens. 
He has killed over 1,000 lions in and 
around the Kaibab Forest in the last fif- 
teen or twenty years. The other is Am- 
brose Means. He made his living by hunt- 
ing lions and trapping, and the Kaibab 
Forest was his stamping ground for sev- 
eral years, winter and summer. 

In the past, and up to two or three years 
ago, everybody left the North Rim of 
Grand Canyon about October 15, and did 
not return until about the Ist to the 15th 
of July, except lion hunters. We came 
and went as we pleased, using snowshoes 
when needed. The thing to decide is this: 
Is the Kaibab Forest more valuable to the 
people of Arizona and the U. S. A. as a 
game preserve, or as grazing land for 
stock? One or the other must go. Leave 
the lions alone, and they will keep the deer 
herd down to about its present level. They 
can have an open season qn bucks in the 
Kaibab for many years to come, and the 
deer herd will still increase; but unless 
they stop the slaughter of does the deer 
herd 1s doomed. The porcupine are killing 
many trees in Arizona, and the deer get the 
blame. 


Playing with River Pickerel 
(Continued from page 13) 


fine hole, surrounded almost completely 
with thick brush, giving me room at one 
place for casting. At my first throw, three 
of the little fish made a dash for the lure. 
One was hooked, and I waited to play him 
a bit, an absolutely essential procedure 
with such light tackle as I affected. Sud- 
denly, right in front of me, something 
struck the water, “kerplunk.” Naturally, 
I thought my friend was shying stones, and 
I called out angrily. Again another, and 
still another. Then I received a rap on 
the top of the head which all but made 
me see stars, and I awakened to the fact 
that great, jagged hailstones were falling. 


RUSHED for the shelter of the near- 

est tree, which was but poor protec- 
tion at best. Then, too, I was worried 
about the women and children, so, holding 
my coat above my head, I dashed in their 
direction, stopping to “breathe” behind a 
tree now and then. Reaching the others, 
I found them under the car, safe from 
harm, and turned to look for my com- 
panion. More fortunate than myself, he 
had secured a hollow tree and was tucked 
in as snugly as the proverbial bug in a 
rug. The storm passed quickly, as all 
such storms do, leaving a mass of ice and 
leaves upon the ground, effectually ending 
our fishing trip, and preventing outdoor 
cooking, though we had our catch for sup- 
per in town later. Looked back upon from 
the vantage point of years, that was one 
of my outstanding fishing experiences. 

While I love casting for pickerel with 
the short rod and multiplying reel, I prefer 
to take them with flies. It is not generally 
understood that the little pickerel is a very 
satisfactory fly fish indeed, rising with 
freedom and eclat to properly presented 
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feather wuzzies. No, the fly does not have 
to. have a spoon or spinner of any sort 
attached. A Simon-pure counterfeit pre- 
sentment will turn the trick. A _ rather 
large, scraggily built, showy to brilliant 
fly is the most taking. I like the buck 
tails and squirrels’ tails, always with a 
tag of red or other conspicuous tint. The 
hair, working as it does in the water, seems 
to be irresistible to the little fellows. 
Naturally, the rod can be very light, that 
is, unless your pickerel include real great 
pike, when you may connect up with a fish 
if several pounds, and if your rod be ultra 
light you are in for a deal of trouble, 
mayhap disaster. I am here to tell you 
that a “pickerel” of 4 pounds’ weight on a 
light fly rod is something of a problem. 
Until you have fought one such on light 
tackle, you can not appreciate his real 
strength and fighting ability. I am not 
recommending a rod .of less than 3% 
ounces for the sport, though, where I knew 
the water contained only true pickerel, I 
have used my 2%4-ouncer, always giving 
the rod the benefit of every doubt. 


HE remainder of the tackle can be such 

as you would employ in trout fly fishing. 
Yes, double tapered line, 6-foot leader and 
flies. One can cast better with the double 
tapered line, that.is why I use and recom- 
mend it. The leader can not well be dis- 
pensed with, for without the gut it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to get out the fly proper- 
ly. The pickerel is more suspicious and 
particular than you would believe. He is 
not by nature a fly fish. You must needs 
force him to take the feathers, as it were. 
Be prepared to cast your best, and to face 
difficulties and disappointments with equa- 
nimity. It is the very difficulties of the 
method which endear it to the discriminat- 
ing. 

I follow the usual method employed in 
fly fishing for bass, casting as long a line 
as I can with accuracy, allowing the feath- 
ers to settle for an instant after striking 
the water, then retrieving with tantalizing 
jerks and twitches. Seldom will a pick- 
erel strike upon the impact of the feathers, 
as a trout does; he approaches slowly, sus- 
piciously, all agog with excitement. It is 
rare fun to watch him. He examines the 
lure from all angles, if it floats long 
enough, without essaying to touch it; but 
jerk it suddenly, make him “think” it is 
about to escape, and he is upon it like a 
cat. The rodster must needs be Johnnie 
on 1 the spot in sending home the hook, for 

e pickerel has a boiler-plate-lined mouth, 

il easily punctured with even sharp steel. 
Not only is he hard to hook; unless hooked 
well, in the fleshy part of the mouth, he is 
apt to throw the fly with all the skill and 
aplomb of a rainbow trout. 


HE doubting Thomas of an angler 
will be agreeably surprised at the battle 

a thoroughly aroused fish will put up if 
the tackle be requisitely light. He fights 
on the surface, and while of course he 
does not clear the surface in spectacular, 
ackle testing leaps, he does splash and 
umber around on the surface in a particu- 
irly pleasing manner. I have had some 
of the 3-pound great pike, or northern 
pike, put up almost as active and well-sus- 
tained battle as a bass of equal weight. My 
fishing has been quite largely done in the 
bays and mouths of rivers opening off 
id water lakes, and there the fish have 
been active. I have found the fish in real 
trout streams, and when induced to take a 
fly surprisingly gamy. One feels forever 
disgraced if he breaks a tip on a “pickerel.” 
So here is a fly fishing that will test all 
the angler’s skill, one calling for light and 
sensitive tackle, a fly fishing at our very 
back doors as it were. I am recommend- 
ing it to the discriminating rodster who 


t: 
1. 
i 
] 
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can enjoy any sort of fishing, so long as 
it be with counterfeit presentments. Do 
not refuse to investigate the fish from the 
epicurean’s standpoint, for, taken from 
reasonably cold water, killed mercifully, 
and promptly placed in hot, sweet butter 
or bacon fat, he will be found very sat- 
isfactory. I have sat down to many a less 
tasty banquet in the woods than that pro- 
vided by a pan of hot, fried pickerel. 


Ringnecks in Michigan 
(Continued from page 29) 


legs, at the edge of a _ cornfield. 

The sagacious old ringneck turned and 
ran, out in the open and over a low knoll, 
and was out of killing range before Red 
knew what was happening. Red was the 
fat man of the gang and he hated to run, 
but in this case there was nothing else to 
do. The pheasant had about half a mile 
to go to reach a point of the swamp that 
jutted out into the field, and that meant a 
wounded bird never retrieved. Red's all 
sportsman, and the rest of us wouldn’t have 
missed that foot race for all the rest of the 
day’s fun. Just as the pheasant came to 
the edge of the swamp, Clark rose non- 
chalantly up from the brush and stopped 
the bird with a merciful charge of 4s. 
What Red said, when his breath came back, 
was profuse but unprintable. 

At 9 o’clock that morning we had a bird 
apiece. We wanted to hunt in the after- 
noon, so we went to the house, sat down 
by the fire to dry out, and took a couple of 
hours’ siesta. It was only owing to our 
wretched marksmanship that we 
have our legal bag long before that time. 


IFTEEN minutes from our car that 

afternoon, we put four cocks out of a 
little patch of oak and maple woods, and 
downed three of them almost together. 
Speaking of the ringneck being hard to 
kill, I stood in the edge of the grove within 
30 feet of the place where the first of these 
birds fell; I saw him stiffen in the air, at 
Joe’s shot, apparently killed stone-dead in 
full flight. I heard him thud heavily as he 
struck the ground. Then the second of the 
bunch zoomed up behind me out of no 
cover at all, and claimed my full attention. 
When he was down and accounted for, I 
went over to pick up Joe’s bird. It wasn't 
there. 

We searched for fifteen minutes, cover- 
ing the ground thoroughly, and were ready 
to give up. There wasn’t cover enough 
in a hundred-foot circle to hide a cotton- 
tail. Then Joe stepped onto a little open 
heap of brush, three or four branches 
thrown down together, with dead grass 
grown up between them. Hardly cover for 
a mouse, but the wounded bird crept out 
of that poor shelter, ran a few steps for a 
start, and flushed as gamely as if he had 
never been touched. I dropped him with a 
broken wing, and even then he turned into 
the woods and ran, all but eluding us by 
hiding under the short grass and weeds. 

We quit hunting at 3 o’clock for the rea- 
son that we had our legal limit of two 
cock birds apiece, and three rabbits and a 
fox squirrel, taken by sheer accident, be- 
sides. 

On Monday night snow fell. Not 
the wet kind that settles reluctantly down 
onto unfrozen fields and melts away as 
it falls, but a cold, dry, all-night storm, 
falling onto frozen ground, with little wind, 
and lying where it fell, the ideal early 
tracking snow that stirs irresistibly the 
hunting instinct in the heart of every man 
who loves a gun! A happening highly 
unusual for October, in that section of 
Michigan, and when it lasted over until 
Wednesday afternoon, almost untouched by 
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the pale yellow sun that had peeped out 
from behind the clouds for only a brief 
hour or so during the two days, it was 
more than we five could stand. We elected 
to go pheasant hunting on the snow. 

4 o'clock again, Thursday morning, and 
hot wheat cakes and coffee, and the chill 
of early morning biting in when we went 
out of the restaurant onto the street. 


HURSDAY proved much like Sunday. 

save for a few important differences. 
First, it did not rain. We hunted in the 
comparative comfort of dry clothes, dry 
feet, and dry gloves. The sharp cold was 
nothing compared to the wet storm of 
Sunday. 

The snow caused the birds to sit 
tighter and flush closer. Time after 
time they waited until we had gone past 
them, and then bored out behind us. Fi- 
nally, our marksmanship was much better. 
It took me less than half an hour to down 
my first bird, and the shot was a diffi- 
cult one, made in dense, brushy cover. 

My second bird that day was a live one, 
caught unwounded in my hands, while he 
skulked under a clump of grass and briers. 
He would have escaped unseen, but for his 
long, handsome tail. Some 4 inches of it 
protruded from under his snow-covered 
shelter, and at sight of it almost under my 
feet I threw my gun aside and plunged 
for him, through briers waist-high. I don’t 
believe there was a more surprised cock 
pheasant in Michigan, during all that open 
season, than he was. 

We left our hunting grounds early that 
Thursday forenoon, to get back on the job 
at noon, and on the way home I remarked 
casually: “Well, I’m not much of a duck 
hunter. But when it comes to pheasants—” 

I let my voice trail away, and, “You sure 
deliver the goods!” came the full-throated 
chorus from the grinning four. 

My mind goes back to plenty of glorious 
hunting days, but none of them, not even 
the November days in the deer country of 
the North, hold the same charm in the 
as those first 
days with the Michigan ringnecks. 


The Alaska Brown Bear 


(Continued from page 25) 


the entrance to the den is buried in drifts 
of snow, sometimes 10 or more feet deep. 
This is no wise interferes with the breath- 
ing of the bear, as I myself have lain 
under 3 feet of drifting snow with no ill 
effects as far as breathing is concerned. 
Once you get buried under a snowslide, the 
result is fatal to man or bear because the 
snow is packed. But a bear never selects 
a den that is in the track of a snowslide. 

When the male bear is finally awakened 
from his long sleep by the roar and jar of 
the spring snowslides and the change in 
temperature, he breaks out through the 


| snow and finds it is an early thaw and he 





is ahead of the real spring. He goes back 
into the den for one to two weeks longer, 
then when he comes out for good he is 
thoroughly aroused and spends the first 
few days plodding back and forth on an 
even elevation with his den. He does this 
to toughen and harden his feet before he 
comes down off the snow fields onto the 
rock slide. 


IS first food is the tender ends of 

brush, then, as the snow leaves the 
southern exposures, he feeds on the new 
grass that quickly follows the disappear- 
ance of the snow. Gradually he comes 
down to the lower levels, where as soon 
as the frost leaves the ground he digs out 
and eats the ground squirrels. Occasion- 


| ally, he finds a porcupine around the rock 


slides, turns him over on his back, and be- 
ginning at the stomach, where there are no 
quills, eats him out of his hide. Oiten he 
will wander along streams where the sum- 
mer before he has had many a feast ci 
salmon, and will nose and paw over th: 
fish bones that lie along the river banks. 
Occasionally, he will find and eat a salmon 
that has been frozen in the ice all winter, 
but as there are very few salmon in the 
streams of southwest Alaska before the Ist 
of July, it is an error to think that a bear 
lives on salmon when he first comes out of 
his den—or for a period of two months 
thereafter, for he usually comes out a 
few days before the Ist of May. 

While the Alaska brown bears are 
classed as carnivorous, they are also om- 
nivorous, and will eat grass, berries, and 
roots. The mating time is about July 1. 

The female bear goes into the winter 
den that she has selected, just as fat as the 
male bear. But if she is due to have cubs, 
she has from one to four at a time about 
the middle of February. They are born 
blind, as all nocturnal animals are. They 
are about the size of a common rat, and 
have a coat of hair on when born. The fat 
of the mother is converted into milk for the 
upkeep of the cubs, and when she comes 
out with her cubs in May she is a great 
deal poorer than when she went into the 
den in the fall. 


BEAR does not suck his paw for nour- 

ishment, but for the same reason that 
a baby sucks his thumb—because he is hun- 
gry—and makes a purring sound as he 
does so. 

It has always been a surprise to me that 
such large animals as the Alaska brown 
bears should have such small cubs at birth, 
until I discovered that the mother bear had 
cubs only every other year and that the 
cubs by fall weigh from 20 to 50 pounds 
and go into the den with their mother the 
winter following their birth. They are not 
strong enough to care for themselves until 
the second year, but follow their mother 
about until she is ready to go into the den 
and have more cubs the second year. 

Right here is where the language of 
bears comes in. I have had to tell all this 
so that you would have a better under- 
standing of the subject. Three miles back 
of my house at Bales Landing, Stepovak 
Bay, Alaska Peninsula, there are several 
bear dens. One of them in particular is 
visible from my house with a good pair 
of field glasses. I was interested enough 
one fall to watch that den about the time 
the bears were getting ready to go in. I 
made my way up a long ridge whose upper 
edge was about 75 yards above the entrance 
to the den, and carefully watched and 
listened. The following is what happened: 

A mother bear with three large cubs 
following her (the cubs weighed from 80 
to 120 pounds each) approached the den. 
When the mother bear got in front of the 
entrance she sat down and began talking 
to the three cubs. This is what she said: 
“Now, boys and girls, there are going to 
be some baby bears in this den this winter, 
and I want you big boys and girls to go 
down into the lower levels out of the 
track of any snowslide and find a place on 
a hillside where the dirt is soft. Then dig 
yourselves a winter den and be sure that 
you have a side room that will be higher 
than the floor of the entrance, so that in 
case of a thaw you will be warm and dry.” 
That is what the mother bear said to the 
cubs. What do you think the cubs said in 
reply? They all three opened up in 
chorus and said, “Mother, we slept in the 
den with you all last winter, and we are 
going to do the same this winter. Now, 
what are you going to do about it?” Right 
there is where a plantigrade paddle played 
a tune where it would do the most good, 
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and the cubs retreated down the mountain 
cide to a safe distance. They got their 
heads together, and this is what they said: 
‘Say! there is no apple sauce about this. 
| guess the old lady means every word of 

Then they went reluctantly down the 
mountain side to the lower levels, and did 
ust what their mother told them to. You 
may call it instinct—but I call it a lan- 
cuage, and one that is understood by bears! 


A Novel Reforestation 
Plan 
(Continued from page 16) 


lic officials, including President Hoover. 

Present plans will limit planting to the 
73,000 acres of Michigan’s twelve forest 
reserves. When this work, which has al- 
ready been well advanced through work 
solely upon state appropriations over many 
,ears, is completed, a further program of 
reforestation will be developed. The fact 
that the tracts will all be on state-owned 
and reserved land will assist in the pro- 
tection of the work. 


Asa from the immediate accomplish- 
ments of the reforestation work, the 
influence of the program is being felt 
among private owners of remaining cut- 
over lands. That many of these will plant 
their own lands is to be expected. 

The problem of the individual owner 
of such lands is hampered by financial con- 
siderations, however. The lands are nearly 
worthless in their present condition, al- 
though occasional local successes have been 
made in certain sections with specialized 


crops, notably, potatoes and alfalfa, and in | 


The short season hampers 


stock raising. 
in a recent year the 


any crop, however ; 


last spring frost occurred on June 30, and | 


the temperature approached freezing at 
night again by the Ist of September. The 
vreat adaptability of the soil to pine forests 
makes such cultivation the natural solu- 
tion. 
The ordinary owner, however, is unable 
to make an investment which must wait 
any years for the slightest return, and 
C continue to pay taxes upon the stand in the 
meantime. The suggestion has been ad- 
vanced that taxes be accumulated without 
nterest until timber is actually harvested, 
but this plan has been opposed upon the 
cround that it 1s inequitable to other 
classes of property owners, and stands 
ight chance of adoption in Michigan. The 
nly alternative, apparently, is the asso- 
iation of a group of men with the neces- 
capital to make the outlay required, 
depending upon the returns for future 
ears. With the hard fact of one-quarter 
f a million acres being added to the state 
lands annually, Michigan will be faced 
with the inevitability of state development 
of these lands before many years if such 
private plan of improvement is not 
dopted. 


sary 


HE pinelands of Michigan are located 

in the northern half of the state, and in 

he Upper Peninsula. Covering about half 
the area of the state, this territory was 
lenuded in the intensive logging operations 
etween 1850 and 1900, when Michigan for 
time stood first in timber production. No 





plan for future use of the land was put | 


rward, and loggers left the land in a 
harren condition, usually with deadfalls, 
‘tumps, and left-over logs remaining to 
add to the difficulty of clearing. This land 
as grown up with chance growths of a 
miscellaneous character, and been useless 
to the owners. The result is such that 
about one-third the area of the state is 
virtually bankrupt. 
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Shoots new 214 inch loads in addition to 
regular length and alsoround ball. 5 shots, 
22 or 26 inch barrel. Weight about 6 lbs. 


See this 410 gauge repeating 


Shotgun at your dealer’s store 


Thoroughly tested and pro- 
nounced perfect by experts. 
Praised as the outstanding gun 
achievement. Astonishingly low 
priced. 

Scatter loads for pests around 
the farm; in the fields and woods 
for squirrel, rabbit, muskrat and 
birds. Round ball loads for deer. 


Expert me Service 


Marlin 


The Marlin woes Co. 
89 Willow St., New Haven, Ct. 





For your Fall shooting 

New Model 63 shotgun twelve 
gauge hammerless; improved me- 
chanical construction; exclusive 
Marlin shooting qualities. 

Watch for announcement of a 
new Marlin trap gun. 

Send for catalog. 


| The Marlin Firearms Co., 

| 89 Willow St., New Haven, Ct. 

| Gentlemen: 

| Please send me all details covering 
your new Marlin 410. This, of course, 

| will not obligate me in any way. 
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That hankering for a telescopic sight 
is at last satisfied when you can buy a 
dependable three power scope for as 
little as $20. Use it indoors or out- 
doors; the Bausch and Lomb lenses 
give you fine illumination and a sharp, 
clear image of game or target. Covers 
field of 23 feet at 100 yards. Spring 
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plunger front mount. Closely adjust- 
able rear mount. Sliding tube. 
Mounts fit Winchester or Lyman 5 A 
bases. Scope adaptable to all makes 
of rifles. Furnished complete with two 
bases, four screws, 2 taps, | drill, front 
and rear mounts $20.00 f. o. b. factory. 
Write for free folder. 


UN SIGHT CORPORATION 
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EEP your gun bore clean 
and sweet with Hoppe’s 
farnous No. Always 
needed after shooting, regard- 
lesswhat ammunition you use. 

Removes all harmful residue, 
including lead and metal foul- 
ing. Prevents R 


and high resale value. 

Keep the working parts wear- 
free and smooth working with 
a few — of Hoppe’s Lubri- 
cating Oil. Completely pure, 
regular clockmakers’ 
Never gums. 

For all heavy swabbing, use 
Hoppe’s Gun Grease. Excellent 
for the bore—neutralizes acid. 


Send 10cin 
stamps for 
a sample of 
Hoppe’s No. 9, 
or 138c for 
trial can of 


quality. 


peeatar. Get them at your Gunhes's. or 
please write to us. oppe’s 
ING OIL Gun Cleaning Guide FREE. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


| 2315 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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s is so moderately priced it’s within the reach of 

® everyone. Take it with you not only on your hunt- 
ing trips, but on camping, fishing or enic i 
tions. Compare this with others before. Durehesing. 


ONLY $25 POSTPAID 


This is a new, small, light-weight binocular with 
large fleld of view and full stereoscopic effect. If 
desired you can examine this glass at Express Office 
before purchasing. Sold only on money back guar 
antee. We also have Carl Zeiss and Bausch and 
Lomb Binoculars. 
Write for FREE circular. 
Established 1894. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 
1620 Arapahoe Street Denver, Colo. 
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CAMPING 


By Horace Kephart 
The author is one of America’s best 
known authorities on camping and his 
experience and advice are invaluable to 
others enjoying outdoor trips. 


This book tells you how to build 
camp fires, outfitting, ete. It is prac- 
tical and instructive and at the same 


time interesting reading. 
$1.00 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 
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Backwoods Surgery and Medicine 


By Chas. S. Moody, M. D. $1.00 Postpaid 
No outdoorsman can afford to be without this book. 
The author tells how to take care of frac- 
tures, sprains and dislocations; the care of 
burns and cuts; drowning and minor ac- 
cidents ; medical treatment of camp diseases : 
serpent wounds and their treatment and the 

Camper’s Medicine Chest. 
Order the book now and have time to read 
it thoroughly in your leisure at home, then 
take it along on all trips. 

OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St. Denver Colo. 
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The forest reserves are serving as huge 
public parks. Lake Superior Forest covers 


75,000 acres, others range from 14,000 
acres upward. Every portion is under fire 
protection. Towers have been erected in 


such positions that the entire upper half 
of the state is constantly visible from one 
or more of these on a clear day. Fire 
lines are being laid at equal distances of 
1 mile, with water supply such that any 
portion of the district may be reached by 
engines ready to use either lake or con- 
veyed water supply, which is instantly 
available. 

The plan of the Detroit News for re- 
forestation was designed by Albert Stoll, 
Jr., a member of the staff, who has been 
ictive in conservation circles for many 
years. The whole-hearted public response 
is a testimony to the definite and wide- 
spread interest in our forest life. 


A 4,000 Mile ‘‘Portage’”’ 
(Continued from page 32) 


must be numbers passing the riffle every 
hour. Occasionally, too, we would catch 
a glimpse of a dark back rising almost to 
the surface. 

The flat-topped boulders appeared to us 
as fine locations from which to play a 
salmon. It had not occurred to either of 
us that we might fail to hook one of the 
black brutes. Rolling up our hip boots, we 
were about to chance the treacherous wa- 
ter between us and our respective bases 
when we caught sight of a fellow fisher- 
man coming upstream. He was carrying 
an assortment of Chinooks which he held 
up for us to see. 

“Get ’em on a fly rod?” I asked, quietly. 

“Sure did,” he replied, “but the first 
real one I snagged onto got half my rod 
and all of my line. I never saw such 
fighters in all my life.” 


\ ITH a little less self-assurance, I 
fear, we managed to negotiate the 
distance to the boulders, Jan, due to his 
bulk, taking the one nearer midstream. 
[I chided him about his awkwardness— 
would that I had kept my mouth shut. 

A few minutes later our spinners were 
dropping into the swirling gray water be- 
low. I ceased to pay attention to my 
companion, my interest being entirely con- 
cerned with remaining on my damp, slip- 
pery perch and casting my spinner. We 
were tensed and expectant. Six times 
my spinner whipped back, and six times 
flashed through the swift water; and 
then, on the seventh cast, I felt a ter- 
rific strike. And when that Chinook 
struck he was on! 

For perhaps eight or ten minutes [ let 
him mill about and lean into the current, 
and at the end of that time I felt confi- 
dent that I was his master. I doubted if 
he was a 30-pounder, though, I supposed, 
near that mark. And then my fish leaped 
_ ,. . a Chinook, no larger than 8 pounds, 
heaved out of the water. For an instant I 
would not believe that here was the salmon 
I was playing—I could not believe it— 
but when I saw my line stringing from his 
mouth, I knew it to be a fact. 

“Great Scott!” I yelled. “A mere min- 
now !” 

But the “minnow” was still in the drink 
and, since I was making perhaps too hur- 
ried efforts to bring him to gaff, he was 
proving to me that, even though small, he 
was already a fighter. It necessitated per- 
haps five minutes more to coax him in. 
Then, when I began to realize what 22 
pounds added to his weight would have 
meant, I had a feeling that the camp man- 
ager was not so dumb. 
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ACK again on the boulder, I repeated 

my maneuvers with my spinner. Jan was 
becoming doubtful about his location, and 
was all for moving downstream, when he 
was rewarded with his first strike, one 
that almost snapped his rod. Immediately, 
there was a movement in the water below 
us, and his salmon, more than twice the 
size of mine and darker, bounded from his 
element as though from a spring. 

Idly I continued to cast, my attention 
concentrated more upon Jan’s activities. 
The fact is, I was hardly watching where 
I placed my casts, when suddenly my reel 
shrieked as though a mad bull had taken 
my lure. I was almost jerked from my 
perch, but somehow I managed to hang 
on, and in the ensuing minutes became an 
unqualified believer in the storekeeper. 
Jan and his fish were forgotten. 

When my initial surprise and fear passed 
and I was again steady upon the rock, I 
undertook to play the giant Chinook. 
From one side of the river to the other 
he plunged, using the current to aid his 
rushes. Into the air he rose—a magnifi- 
cent specimen. My mind weighed him at 
40 pounds. My rod was acting up in a 
fashion that made my heart leap for fear 
for it. My line was like a taut wire. 
Slowly I played it out, but there was no 





An Eastern brook and two Silver trout 
from the Deschutes River 


lessening of the strain—the Chinook was 
lying into the current, pulling. Then he 
would hie away to another part of the 
river, perhaps rising once or twice during 
the run. Thus I played him—or did I? 
Now that I recall the incident, actually 
the beast was playing with me, more than 
I with him! 

I recalled the words of the camp man- 
ager: “As far as these fly fishers are 
concerned, the big tyees are as safe as if 
they wasn’t molested at all.” I had an icy 
feeling that he was right. 


a LENGTH, however, I felt the Chi- 
nook giving in a little. Could it be 
that he was weakening? sreathless, I 
wondered, taking in all the slack I could. 
Suddenly it happened—my prize decided 
that the waters farther below were more 
to his liking. And away he went! I 
thumbed my reel till that digit was raw. 
I sought to stop or turn him. I called 
upon the deities of my forefathers. I 
pleaded with him, I swore at him. I re- 
sorted to every means I could think of that 
man has discovered in making a beast, 
bird, or fish halt—but it was no use. The 
Chinook had decided to seek other waters— 
and, believe me, he did! 

In the excitement I found myself slip- 
ping from the rock. As a last resort, to 
ease the tension on my line, I half slid, half 
jumped, into the swirling water of the 
Rogue. But it was hopeless—the Chinook 
continued on his way. I heard two snaps— 
one when my rod broke in the second joint, 
the second when my line snapped off at 
the reel. I grabbed for the tip of my rod, 
but missed it. Then, as it sank, I all but 
submerged myself in an effort to recover 


it, but the current had carried it down- 
stream. 

Boots filled, I finally gained the shore, 
to find Jan awaiting me, with his Chinook 
hanging from the gaff. 

“The old man was just about right,” 
was his only comment. 

After learning that Jan’s salmon weighed 
exactly 23 pounds, we slopped back to 
camp, where the manager met us at the 
entrance. 

“Looks a little short of 30 pounds,” fx 
remarked. 

“Tt is,” Jan admitted. 

The Oregonian turned to me. “But you 
seem to have had quite a little excite- 
ment.” 

“T did—with a Chinook, and he got me!” 

“They nearly always do.” He smiled. 

Two days longer we fished in the Rogue 
River, and during that time it rained al- 
most unceasingly. At length when the 
desire to see the sun became stronger than 
our desire to fish, we followed the birds— 
we rolled towards sunny California. Inci- 
dentally, we paid the camp manager double. 

The End 


More Sourdough 
(Continued from page 15) 


home, when the other dogs wanted to turn 
tail to it and lie down. To stop was to die. 

Dogs soon freeze to death in a storm like 
this, as the wind separates the hair and the 
snow blows in against the skin and melts, 
and soon the dog is coated with ice. Their 
eyes get full of snow, too, which melts 
and sticks to the hair around the eyes, and 
soon they are blinded from the ice hanging 
over their eyes, so they are helpless. 

I ducked my head into the storm and 
pushed on the handlebars all I could, fol- 
lowing him blindly, not knowing if we 
were on the trail or off it. I had reached 
the stage where I was remembering every- 
thing mean I’d ever done, when the sled 
dipped down on the river, and the cabin 
loomed up through the swirling snow. 

Paddy was a sight worth seeing as he 
stumbled in to light the fire. His parka 
hood was jammed plumb full of snow 
from facing the wind, his nose and both 
cheeks were frozen, and icicles, 2 inches 
long, hung from his whiskers, eyebrows, 
and lashes. He looked so much like pic- 
tures I’ve seen of a big bull walrus that I 
had to laugh in spite of myself. I was in 
the same shape, but couldn’t see it. <A 
movie camera then would have been worth 
a fortune, but we never thought of it, and 
were too nearly frozen to use it if we had. 


HIS blizzard lasted three days, during 

which we got no farther than the wood- 
pile—and it was pretty handy too. It was 
worse than the one that caught us in the 
tent, as it was from the north and was 
much colder. 

After this storm we had nothing but 
clear and very severe cold till the 23d of 
April, when she busted—and how! 

During all of this severe weather, I had 
seen no sign of bird or animal life, except- 
ing those exceedingly tough little chick- 
adees. There is one way a person can tell 
without fail when a severe cold spell is 
going to break, and that is when he hears 
a woodpecker at work again. 

So when on the 22d of April I heard the 
machine gun rat-a-tat-tat of a woodpecker 
on an old snag, I knew I'd soon be capering 
around in B. V. D.s, and I was right too. 

Now that woodpecker wasn’t hungry, as 
there was only the one spasm of picking. 
It was just as though he were saying to 
Jack Frost: “Now, you listen to me, 
brother, and lay off your orneriness and dirty 
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tricks for a while, and I don’t mean may- 
be.” That was the effect it had anyway, 
as the next day Old Sol poured down so 
hard there was water standing on the river 
that night. Two more days, and it was so 
deep you couldn’t cross it, and in a week 
the air was full of the ceaseless swish of 
wings, as the flocks of ducks and geese 
came in again. High overhead came the 
‘cr-rr-ook, er-rr-ook,” of endless flocks of 
cranes working ever northward, and in 
just ten days after hearing friend wood- 
pecker the ice went out, and after giving 
it a few days to clear we loaded our dogs 
and the remains of our outfit in our boats 
and headed for town, roughly 500 miles 
or so downstream. 

After not seeing a soul or hearing any 
news for ten full months, I naturally was 
rarin’ to get out of the wilderness, so that 
any delay chafed me considerably. I was 
the pace setter, and I wasn't content to 
drift with the current either. I rowed, 
and ten hours a day too, although it gen- 
erally kept you busy with the oars to miss 
sweepers and stray cakes of ice. 


WERE held up a full day at the 
WV moun of the Susulatna, as that 
stream doesn’t open so early as the Novi, 
and it was then running ice very heavily, 
and it was suicide to travel. 

Coming around a bend next day, I saw 
three bears on a sand bar, so I “acciden- 
tally on purpose” (although Paddy doesn't 
know it) tipped a pile of tin dishes off 
my grub box with my toe, and then ap- 
peared to be furiously trying to extricate 
my rifle. By the time I was cleared for 
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action they were safe in the brush, which 
is just where I wanted them, as I didn’t 
want to be wasting time skinning and dry- 
ing bear hides. Of course Paddy cussed 
me for being a blankety blank, awkward, 
dodderin’ old slow poke, but what he didn’t 
know didn’t hurt him. I also saw twelve 
moose on the way to the mouth, although 
not many moose are on the river till the 
water drops considerably. 


We reached the Yukon the 18th of May, 
and, although it had opened a week or more 
earlier than usual, it was still too full of 
ice to travel, so we waited two days at the 
mouth of the Novi, where we met Power- 
ful Joe, our neighbor, who was 150 miles 
below us on East Fork that winter. The 
country had surely left its mark on him, 
and his tale of woe was well worth listen- 
ing to. It helped to pass the time, al- 
though he also had seen no one, so didn’t 
know any more news than we did. 

He was too far up the Novi to be in the 
vood moose country, and still too far from 
the caribou hills to reach them easily. 
Naturally, when a person is so many hun- 
dred miles from civilization for nearly a 
ear, and where it’s impossible to get more 
grub, meat is vitally necessary to make 
the grub hold out. So Joe hunted high and 
low, and some time after Thanksgiving 
killed a fine bull moose, about 8 miles from 
home. After dressing it out he started 
home, and came back next day with his 
dog team to haul it out. 

All he found was about an acre of wolf 


tracks and a few bones that were too 


tough to crack. 


OE thought he would “feex dos fellers, 

by gar!” He went home for wolf traps 
and made a set around the head, and the 
next time he came back there was a red 
fox in the trap and a lynx had killed and 
eaten him. When he came back again he 
had caught the lynx, but the wolves had 
made their round again and all he had left 
was the foot and a little scattered hair, so 
Joe naturally was wild. He reset the traps 
and later on caught a wolf, only to have 
him get away with trap, toggle, and all, 
and Joe never saw him again. 

That should have been trouble enough 
for anyone, but while Joe was at one of 
his line cabins the wolves raided his cache 
at his home camp, getting away with his 
bacon and ham and a batch of bread, 
which left him altogether meatless and 
mad enough to chew nails. 

He swore off this “countree by gar” 
for life, and is going back to “‘Can-a-dah” 
where life ain’t so rough. 

Two days later we managed to sneak 
down to Kokrines, 15 miles below, but 
were forced ashore by heavy ice floes and 
had to pull our boats on shore. Then the 
ice from the Porcupine, several hundred 
miles upstream, began to reach Kokrines, 
and we were holed up three days more. 

We finally drifted on down to Ruby 
when the river cleared, where I had ten 
months’ mail waiting for me. Including a 
few six months’ old Christmas presents | 
had a U. S. mail bag full to the brim, 
which was every pound with which | 
could stagger to my cabin. 

As I’ve said before, when 
one of his Alaska poems said, “There's 
hardships that nobody reckons,” he surely 
said a big earful, and the hardship that 
takes the brown derby is trying to break 
trail a couple hundred miles in arctic 
weather, trying to find town by the cross- 
country, guess-and-by-God method. Just 
the same, we took the first upriver steamer 
and got a job in Fairbanks to get money 
enough to do it all over again next year. 


Service in 


A Day For Ducks 


(Continued from page 21) 


low-spoken “Now!” and the crack of the 
16 came almost simultaneously. 

I rose, whirled, threw up my gun, and 
joined in the proceedings as the 16 spoke 
again. Then and there it started to rain 
geese around the blind. Both barrels of 
my double 20 and four shots from Chuck’s 
16 accounted for seven geese, as the bal- 
ance of the flock went on, high in the air. 

The few ducks that we could get after 
that opportunity were only an anticlimax 
to that flock ef cacklers. Chuck, who has 
plenty of chances at geese, would rather 
shoot ducks, and perhaps it is more sport- 
ing to pick off single birds, flying high 
and fast. But when it has been years 
since you've even looked at a bird down 
a gun barrel, there is a real thrill in 
watching a bunch of big fellows coming 
your way; a thrill in the suspense; a 
thrill in seeing them over the gun rib; 
and a final thrill at seeing one fold up 
and drop into the water, as you press the 
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trigger. 


FTER we had collected our geese, we 
went to pecking at the ducks again. A 
bunch of green-winged teal, widely scat- 
tered and fairly rocketing as they flashed 
along low over the tules, headed toward 
us and, after four shots, all kept right 
on going. Straight out of the setting sun 
they came, and I know of lots 


easier | 
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54 
things to hit than a speeding teal when 
the gunner is half-blinded by the sun. 

A flock of sprig yielded one to each of 
us after a regular bombardment, a pair 
of baldpate paid for their rashness in try- 
ing to sneak by, and then it was over. 
The flight swung off toward the west, and 
on gathering up our birds we found that 
we had eleven geese, all cacklers, and 
twenty-one ducks, all sprig and baldpate, 
as a result of our day’s hunt. 

As we turned toward the car, it seemed 
suddenly colder, a stiff breeze from the 
north struck up, and my fingers were 
numb long before we made the dyke. Just 
as we reached the car a lone snow goose 
came winging over, far up. “You can't 
get him,” said Chuck, seeing me eying 
the bird. 

[ raised the 20, led him well, and 
let go, expecting to hear some derisive 
comment on both my gun and my marks- 
manship. Instead, to my intense as- 
tonishment, that folded up his 


goose 


wings, and promptly came down from 
there. 
There followed a hasty change from 


boots to more comfortable footwear for 
the long 30-mile ride back to Klamath 
Falls, and an opportunity to wrap our- 
selves around the biggest T-bone steak in 
the town. We did even better at that than 
in hunting. 

And thus ended a day with the ducks 
on Tule Lake—a day intended for ducks, 
but in this case liberally sprinkled with 
peese. 

This latter can not be depended on, 
though the finest goose hunting in the 
Northwest is to be had in the adjacent 
grainfields. However, many a day can 
be passed in the duck blinds without any 
such luck on geese as came our way, so 
we had much for which to be thankful. 


Meeting Uncle Jim 
(Continued from page 33) 


with the rod. 

Whether playing a fish or finding a 
mooring stone, Jim never hurried. It was 
hali an hour before he located a stone that 
suited: a flattish, 200-pound rock that he 
guaranteed to stay put. Then, with ham- 
mer and drill, he set to work to drive the 
hole; after which he produced a set of 
bolts and lock nuts, attached the spar, ap- 
plied a coat of tar, and helped tow the 
outfit to its location. It was a full morn- 
ings job. 

“Well, Jim,” I said as he packed up his 
tools, “what’s the charge?” 

“T heered a feller ketched a 15-pounder 
off the Notch t’other day,” he observed 
irrelevantly. 

“Yes, but how much do I owe you?” 

“T cal’late it don’t do no harm to help 
a neighbor out.” 

“But, Jim,” I persisted, “this is a busi- 
ness proposition; I engaged you to do the 
job.” 

“Say, how'd y’ like to go fishin’ t’mor- 
rer? There’s two or three good uns left 
‘round the Shoal. Reckon we'd better pick 
“em up.” 

Business contact with the incorrigible 
old fellow was an absolute impossibility. 

As I think back to that trip of a dozen 
vears ago, memory does not dwell long on 
the careful outfitting of that 18-foot, sharp- 
bowed, round-bottomed boat—built by him- 
elf from a selected pine which he had cut 
down and hauled to the sawmill—with 
everything, from landing net to extra 
tackle, exactly in its place; nor on the 
effortless 12-inch dip of the 9-foot spoon 
oars that drove the boat steadily through 
the strong head wind: not even on the 
anticipation that I felt in this, my first 
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landlocked salmon expedition. No, the 
thought that lingers fixes mainly on Jim’s 
personality. 


HAD seen some, and heard more, of a 

rough, assertive Jim. Ncw I became ac- 
quainted with the real man, with the meat 
within the bur. A kindly beam shone from 
the keen eyes, and a mild note crept 
into the rough drawl; even the character- 
istic profanity being toned down to the 
minimum needful for the pithy tales with 
which he regaled me. He was the cour- 
teous host to his invited guest. And this 
strange gentleness extended to his handling 
of the bait; for, with a sharp, but almost 
tender, snap of his finger, he would put out 
of pain the minnow which he used on his 
single hook. 

As to the yarns drawn from his long 
experience on the lake, they were pictur- 
esquely spun—far better than I can sketch 
them. But, me fears, Jim did not always 
allow the facts to interfere with the details. 
For instance: 

“A feller come over to my camp last 
year to git me to guide fer him. He had 
a mighty fine bamboo pole—must ’ve cost 
him $50. But his reel! Lord, what a piece 
of junk! Looked like he’d used it fer a 
sinker on an eel line. When I offered to 
clean it up fer him, he tole me to min’ 
my own bus’ness—not jest them words, but 
that’s what he meant. One of them know- 
it-all fellers. So I thought, ‘Well, that’s 
yer own fun’ral, y’ damned fool,’ and off 
we started. 

“Down yonder near the Point the galoot 
had a strike, and when it jumped I see it 
was a purty fair one. But, by gorry, jest 
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as the feller begun to play it, the dummed 
reel jammed. Couldn't neither give line nor 
take it in. So I told him to grab the line 
and hold the fish; and I got out my kit 
and took his hardware apart and cleaned 
it and oiled it, and put it back on the pole. 
After a time he worked the fish near the 
boat and I netted it. It weighed a plum’ 
9™% pounds.” 
I wondered. 


IM glanced at me as if to see how I 

was standing the gaff; then continued: 

“Wal, I hung ’nuther shiner on his spin- 
ner and headed fer the Notch. We was 
near the island when the feller yelled fer 
me to see the duck ahead. It was a loon 
and the dummed idjit wanted me to ketch 
it fer him. Jest to fun him, I said I’d row 
it down, and he could ketch it in the land- 
ing net. The bird let me get purty clost, 
and then jest nach’rally went under. 

“Half a minute after, Mister Galoot had 
a whale of a strike—it near cleaned his 
reel ‘fore it jumped. Then, by gorry, it 
did jump—'bout a mile high. Damned ’f 
that fool loon hadn’t swallered the shiner 
’n’ spinner ’n’ all! Wal, sir, it nigh killed 
me watchin’ them fireworks. There was 
the feller tumblin’ ’round the boat, some- 
times one foot overboard, tryin’ to reel the 
cuss in: and the loon scootin’ ’round aloft, 
squawkin’ to beat hell. Yes, sir, that was 
some one-ringed circus. 

“When the bird got tired bein’ flew fer 
a kite, it dove under and headed hell-bent 
fer the end of the lake, towin’ the boat 
more’n 10 mile an hour, I cal’late. The 
feller was tuckered too, and when he could 
eit his wind from cussin’ he wanted me 
to take his pale. But I tole him—after my 
ides quit achin’—that I wan't hired to go 


duck huntin’, and he’d have to land his ow: 
bird. Now, sir, if this wan’t the Gospe 
truth, I could spin y’ a yarn ‘bout netti: 
the loon and tamin’ it to ketch fish fer m 
But I'll be honest with y’. While th 
feller was a-tryin’ to git his foot outer 
the bait pail, I reached over with my knif 
and cut the line: T’other day I seen th 
loon off Outer Island, hardware 'n’ all i: 
its bill, and trailin’ 50 yard of good fish 
line.” 

Again I wondered and thought of Baro: 
Munchhausen. Yes, Jim was standing up 
nobly to his duty as host. : 


NTIL mid-afternoon the trip was 

social function, an entertaining mono 
logue on the part of Jim, with only enoug! 
participation on the part of the guest to 
keep the tide of fact and fancy flowing 
Not a strike. I was becoming reconciled 
to a postponement of my first salmon ex 
perience, when—‘Zip ! B-z-z-z-z-z’”’ shrieke:! 
Jim’s alarm clock, and a hundred fee: 
astern flashed a gleam of silver, followe 
by a splash. 

What followed seemed to me to be a 
sort of glorified bass scrap—the same elec- 
tric pugnacity, endurance, and wile, plus 
added weight and speed, though minus th: 
hazards of rocks, stumps, and weeds whic! 
generally complicate the bronze-back ses 
sion. Another hundred feet of line went 
with that first drive, and then leap-splash. 
leap-splash, leap-splash! The line went 
limp, and I thought the fish was gone. But 
Jim calmly but speedily reeled in the slack, 
and the rod resumed its curve. The salmon 
was heading boatward, and Jim began t» 
talk to it. 

“No use, y’ ol’ cuss. I got y’ good,” he 
drawled. The fighter countered with a dash 
under the boat, and Jim answered with a 
disdainful, “Gittin’ smart, hain’t y’? Better 
try suthin’ new,” and unhurriedly passing 
the tip around the bow continued the fight 
on the other side. Then came a smashing 
shindy of soundings and jumps and jumps 
and soundings, sometimes near the _ boat, 
sometimes 50 yards distant, which limited 
Jim’s conversational practice to a series 
of inarticulate grunts. 


UT the pitiless strain of the rod was 

pound to tell. The leaps became feebler 
and the drives shorter. Jim coaxed the 
salmon to the side, and cautiously lowered 
the net. Then, with a splashing leap ani 
a fiery surge, began the second-wind chap 
ter, and another round was on. Time an 


again the fighter looked ready for th 
knock-out, only to side-step the punch 


There could be, however, but one end. At 
last, the weakening struggles showed that 
it was ready for the count. I offered t 
handle the net, but Jim would not hay 
it so. 

“Keep yer fist outer this,” he growled 
jealously. “This hain’t yer party.” 

So I meekly put my fist in my pocke 
and watched Jim. The net was lowere 
and the quarry gently drawn to the open 
ing. A dip, the heaving of the silver 
burden into the boat, a rap of the club: 
and as a spectator, from a ring side seat 
I had witnessed my first salmon fight. I: 
was a fine fish. Jim’s observation that | 


was a “purty fair un” showed that he wa- 


content. 

On landing at my dock I had Jim pos 
for the regulation picture. 
ran true to form: 

“T'd kinder like to know how much that 
fish weighs,” he said. “Got any scales?” 
“Yes,” I replied, “in the shed.” 

“Go weigh it.” 


When I returned with the salmon, Jim 


was rowing off. 
“Jim,” I called, “here’s your fish.” 
“*Tain’t mine, it’s yourn,” he drawled 


back. 
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T WAS a plump 10-pounder. And, more- 
I over, he had given me his services for 
day, absolutely refusing all offers to 
spell him at the oars. My debt to Jim was 
steadily mounting. 

But why these, and many other, tokens 

kindliness from such a hard-boiled old 
chap, I could never exactly figure out. 
Perhaps the sociable streak that underlay 
his rough reserve sought an outlet. His 
wife had passed on, the children had scat- 
tered, and his life was a lonely one; and, 
at times, he seemed glad to have a recep- 
tive listener to whom to talk. But it is 
nore likely that in me he saw a muddling 
tenderfoot and merely put into practice 
his simple philosophy of life—he cal- 
‘ated it didn’t do no harm to help a 

ceighbor out. 

It was not until I saw him one day with 
some young people who had stopped at his 
camp that I heard him called “Uncle” 
lim. A remarkable change had come over 
him: The rough edges of manner and 
diction had disappeared, his expression had 
softened, and in every way he showed the 
quiet enjoyment that a courtly old gentle- 

man would feel in the company of his 
ak It revealed a sentiment akin to 
affection. And, most evidently, they liked 
him. And this was the man who, on occa- 
sion, could explode such vitriolic language 
as might cause envy to the veriest pirate 
that ever scuttled a ship! 

3ut the conundrum was answered. The 
old guide was twofold: Jim, the rough, 
and Uncle Jim, the gentle. Since that day 
| have always thought of him by the latter 
name. 

Now that he has crossed the Great Di- 
vide, there are times when I can not but 
think of him as still practicing his homely 
motto of helpfulness among his tenderfoot 
associates; when I even imagine him as 
matching his skill with the elusive spirit 
salmon; when I picture the beaming of 
those rugged features as the children there 
call him “Uncle Jim.” 


The Borgias of 1930 


(Continued from page 19) 


read all Biological Survey publications 
vord for word, but in a diligent search 
| have been unable to find any such state- 
ments in defense of the coyote since 1916. 
There are a few feeble admissions that 
the coyote kills some rodents, and I know 
that in at least one instance a word in 
defense of the coyote has been summarily 
deleted from Biological Survey manu- 
scripts. In other words, baldly stated, 
the coyote admittedly did a lot of good 
rior to 1916, but none since appropria- 
tions have become available for its con- 
trol. This leaves a disagreeable taste in 
the mouth. We vigorously object to the 
stressing of coyote damage to the amount 
of $50 per year without any mention at 
all that this is at least partially offset by 
heneficial habits. Such half truths in a 
ientific bureau are indefensible and as 
deplorable as wilful misstatements. We 
beliens that this is a practice of which 
the Biological Survey could hardly have 
heen guilty fifteen years ago. As it 
proves that the coyote is not being given 
an impartial deal, we can not have im- 
plicit confidence that other forms of wild 
life are not being similarly treated, and, 
whether we will or no, we are accordingly 
rendered suspicious of other statements. 
The statement is constantly made by 
the Biological Survey that its policy is 
not one of extermination but only one of 
moderate control. I do, however, strongly 
object to being assured that the Biological 
Survey policy is one thing, and then find 
that the policy of the field force is quite 


different. Thus we find in _ Biological 
Survey publications such statements as the 
following: “If western ranges are ever 
to be entirely cleaned of predatory ani- 
mals, etc.,” “These men work to get the 
last individual,” and “In Wyoming 2,800,- 
726 acres have been systematically treated 
to eliminate all rodents and _ predatory 
mammals” (Day, 1929). Laythe, 1930, 
admonishes one of his hunters to “get ’em 
all, Tom, they are killers.” On June 25, 
1922, the last prairie dog was killed in 
Cochise and Graham Counties, Arizona 
(Chief’s report, 1922), and in three years 
5,000,000 of them were killed in this state 
alone. It was expected that by the end 
of 1928 the last prairie dog would have 
been exterminated in Kansas (Chief’s re- 
port, 1928). 


N SPITE of assurances to the contrary, 

it is inevitable that the hunters should 
try for extermination. There are doubt- 
less many splendid men among them, but 
they are paid to kill and must be born 
killers, as are so many private hunters, 
or they would not stay with this sort of 
job, with pay of some $4 per day on the 
average, I am told. They are praised for 
a big bag of coyotes, and the competitive 
spirit fostered by mimeographed praise of 
the more successful spurs them to their 
best efforts. When the average hunter 
will shoot at anything alive which he en- 
counters, why should we expect the Fed- 
eral hunter to consider what may be det- 
rimental to wild life? 

Although so many of us doubt the wis- 
dom of killing so many coyotes, I ven- 
ture to state that hardly one of us would 
be incited to active protest against the 
killing of 100,000 coyotes per year, if 
nothing but coyotes suffered. To me, the 
latter is our most serious indictment. Kill- 
ing is accomplished chiefly by the use of 
poison—strychnine hidden in small cubes 
of fat or meat—and in 1924 over 3,500,000 
of these baits were used. The claim is 
made that these are distributed only where 
coyotes can get them, and that those not 
immediately taken are recovered. One 
grows exasperated that his intelligence 
should be so lowly rated. In the first 
place, poison can never be anything but 
indiscriminate. I know of no area in the 
West where coyotes are not outnumbered 
by other carnivores, save where a _ poi- 
soner has already operated. If an area 
be thoroughly poisoned for coyotes, it is 
thoroughly covered for everything that 
will take the bait, and the coyote, being 
the wariest, is the last to take it. Poison 
cubes less than an inch in diameter can 
not be completely, or even largely, re- 
covered from the great open spaces. And 
are they so carefully placed as we are led 
to believe? One Idaho hunter ran a poi- 
son line 700 miles long, covering 5,000 
square miles. Could this mileage be cov- 
ered by careful work? The only result 
possible was that every single carnivore 
over this area of 5,000 square miles was 
endangered, and most of them killed. Two 
other men in Utah ran a poison line 300 
miles long. They were praised for their 
initiative, and others were thus spurred 
to do likewise. 





ND still the Survey claims that among 
the predatory mammals killed only 3 

per cent are beneficial fur-bearers. A\l- 
though the estimate of coyotes poisoned but 
not found has run as high as 100,000 per 
year, we would be led to believe that all of 
the smaller skunks, foxes, etc., are found. 
It is most laudable to encounter at the pres- 
ent day such implicit faith in human na- 
ture as the Biological Survey places in 
its hunters. When Mr. Dixon’s experi- 
ence, which I just read to you, was 
brought to the attention of the Chief, he 
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at first would not believe it, and then 
admitted that it might be an isolated in- 
stance. Its importance has been thus de- 
preciated ever since, and recently, upon 
my continued solicitation that Mr. Dixon 
publish his experiences, the request was 
made that he delay publication still longer 
as it might embarrass the Survey. Mr. 
Hall’s findings were an isolated instance, 
as was the similar evidence of Mr. Oliver 
in connection with the Buena Vista mouse 
plague. And the despairing cry of iso- 
lated instances and irresponsible mischief- 
makers is raised to heaven when I point 
out the evidence contained in almost a 
hundred letters received by the California 
Department of Fish and Game from de- 
spairing trappers, which I read last sum- 
mer. All these were laments to the effect 
that a “Government trapper has just been 
here and the fur is all gone.” One found 
as many as eight poisoned skunks in one 
place, another eight dead raccoons and six 
foxes; three skunks and one badger at 
one poison station and four skunks at two 
more; thirty skunks along one small 
stream where a Government poisoner had 
just worked; twenty or twenty-five dead 
foxes and raccoons, and nineteen raccoons 
in Pope’s Valley; in one week in Payne’s 
Creek district 105 skunks were discarded 
by a Federal trapper, and so on. We will 
concede that there is some chaff with the 
wheat, and that a deal of poisoning, 
learned from Federal hunters, is done by 
private trappers, but these would hardly 
have discarded the animals before skin- 
ning. But the Survey’s stand that the 
testimony of the private trapper is worth- 
less, while all their own hunters are as 
white as the driven snow, is hardly con- 
vincing logic to a grown man. 

This implied attitude of the Federal 
hunter is not to be wondered at. From 
my experience with the few I have met I 
can not agree with the exalted opinion 
voiced by Mr. Young, in the book which 
he wrote with Mr. Carhart, that Federal 
hunters are “friends of all animals, the 
compassionate, regretful executioners of 
animal renegades when such outlaws must 
die that other wildlings may live.” They 
are hired to kill, and their jobs depend 
upon killing. What is a skunk or badger 
to them but vermin which get into their 
traps and prevent them from taking so 
many more coyotes? Rather than turn the 
beasts loose, they should be knocked in 
the head, to bother them no more. 

So common sense tells us that to poi- 


son, or even trap, coyotes means killing 
other carnivores wholesale, and we have 
proof that at least some of the trappers’ 
reports are falsified. We would like to 
know if this incidental destruction is as 
numerous as, or twice as great as, the 
coyote kill. It may well be the latter 
figure, for poisoning can never be any- 
thing but indiscriminate. But poisoning 
was started because it is the quickest and 
cheapest method of killing great numbers, 
and the Survey would be very loath to 
change over its methods, for some time 
would be lost. Trapping is almost as in- 
discriminate as poisoning, and it is im- 
practicable to shoot coyotes by still-hunt- 
ing. But they may easily be run with 
hounds and then shot, as I myself have 
found, and a good man with a few good 
dogs could without difficulty secure twen- 
ty-five coyotes per month, which I am now 
informed is the kill per hunter by pres- 
ent methods. 


W* ARE told that Federal hunters 
operate only where there has been 
complaint of damage. This they will do 
first and then go wherever they think they 
can catch the most coyotes, often to be run 
off by an irate rancher. They operate 
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regularly in places in California where 
they are neither needed nor wanted, and, 
in addition, break the state law. A Cali- 
fornia law reads: “It shall be unlawful 
for any person to use poison of any kind 
in the taking or killing of any fur-bearing 
animal.” That means it is against the law 
to leave poison where a carnivore might 
eat it. I asked a high official of the Cali- 
fornia Game Commission why this law- 
breaking by the Biological Survey was 
tolerated. It is because of the sheepmen, 
he said. If we should clamp down on the 
Survey the sheepmen would see that every 
conservation measure which we introduced 
in the state legislature was promptly 
killed. So there you are. 

We get constant evidence from natu- 
ralists that have been here and there in 
the West that they have been in areas 
where poisoners had been, and the region 
was almost a faunal desert. Over large 
areas of the West, carnivores have been 
practically exterminated and some of them 
can never come back. 

The claim is now boldly made by the 
Survey that carnivores have little or no 
effect upon the rodent population. This 
is fairly breath-taking. Upon what do 
carnivores subsist in the great stretches 
of the West where the small game has 
been shot out and where there is no small 
domestic live stock? I agree with them 
that carnivores could never eliminate ro- 
dent “plagues” entirely, but the evidence 
to us is strongly suggestive that carnivores 
and hawks in reasonable numbers are in- 
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strumental in reducing the severity of 
such outbreaks as that in Kern County, 
California, in 1926, two years after a coy- 
ote campaign had been waged in the same 
area, and that of South Dakota in 1928, 
when the freshly planted grain over 40,- 
000 acres was destroyed. It would take 
many, many dead sheep to equalize this 
loss. 

Even 1f carnivores do not prevent these 
occurrences entirely, what of it? Because 
we have infestations of grasshoppers and 
brown-tail moths, is that a reason to kill 
all of our insectivorous birds? I was 
talking not long since with a senator who 
had been in recent conversation with one 
of the very highest Biological Survey of- 
ficials. The former offered as a Survey 
belief that it was of little moment if the 
fur-bearers were exterminated during coy- 
ote poisoning, because the future of the 
fur industry lay with fur farming any- 
way. This idea may have been garbled, 
and I sincerely hope that it was. 

I do not believe that many of you who 
have not done field work in the West can 
appreciate the number of rodents that of- 
Not infrequently, practically 


ten occur. 
every collecting trap will be sprung. 
Ground squirrels, pocket gophers, and 


kangaroo rats often swarm, and jack rab- 
bits are legion. Walter Taylor’s experi- 
ments indicate that 1,000,000 jack rabbits 
eat as much as 53,000 sheep or 17,000 
steers. Some of the statistics on jack 
rabbit kills offered by the Biological Sur- 
vey are quoted. In one Oregon county 
there were poisoned 75,000 jack rabbits, 
and 350,000 in four counties; 334,000 poi- 
soned on 128,000 Utah acres; 100,000 on 
8,000 acres; 168,166 in Lincoln County, 
Idaho, and so on. Do we need every ally 
we can get to control these? 


OW I like to see rodents skipping over 
the landscape with the best of them, 


but rodent taxes are levied, grain by grain, 
upon every single farmer in the United 
States, and in tens of thousands of in- 
stances they turn profit into loss, to the 
extent of several hundred million dollars 
a year. Wise rodent control is very r ach 
worth while. None of us approves of 
exterminating the prairie dog over an en- 
tire state. All of us would like to see a 
conscientious effort to establish  safe- 
guarded poison stations of the self-feeder 
sort where practicable, instead of  scat- 
tering the poisoned grain broadcast, and 
all of us deplore the half truths offered 
in this branch of the work as well, where- 
by it is stressed that gallinaceous birds 
are immune to the effects of strychnine, 
while at the same time a very soft pedal 
is put on the fact that everything else of 
seed-eating habits, including doves and 
such birds, is practically eliminated from 
poisoned areas. 

But western badgers, skunks, raccoons, 
kit foxes, and their ilk are tireless hunt- 
ers of rodents, and, even if one ignore 
their value as fur-bearers, their services 
to agriculture are almost beyond price. 
If they are eliminated, as now threatens 
over large areas, the results may be fairly 
disastrous economically. If man under- 
takes to take over the job of rodent con- 
trol completely and with no help from 
their natural enemies, he will find it much 
like sweeping back the tide. 

Just before Dr. Nelson’s retirement as 
Chief of the Survey, he made financial 
and other arrangements to have Joseph 
Dixon investigate the destruction of fur- 
bearers and other unfortunate results of 
coyote poisoning. Dr. Nelson sincerely 
wished to see this work done, as I hap- 
pen to know, and apparently it was upon 
the actual verge of initiation, when sud- 
denly the whole matter was dropped. We 
are told that the money was not available, 
but again it seems odd that a small sum 
could not be found for learning true facts 
while spending $10,000,000 for destruc- 
tion; and if the Survey had really wanted 
the work done we could have helped them 
find the money. 

As much as rodent control is advisable, 
it may be foolish to kill off so many coy- 
otes, but it is folly of the maddest type 
to kill them by poison in such a way that 
other carnivores are at the same time 
destroyed. It is too much like swatting 
flies with one hand and breeding more 
flies with the other. I am sure that if 
the public knew the facts it would not 
tolerate such folly for a moment. Most 
of the game has been killed by the hunt- 
ers, and the Biological Survey field men 
are after all of the rodents and all of the 
carnivores. What will remain to us of 
our faunal heritage but  insectivorous 
song birds? 


OR a number of years, now, wild life 

matters have been going from bad to 
worse. There have been some reforms, 
coming almost if not too late to save the 
game, but other evils have newly arisen. 
We are now faced with the necessity of 
saving our non-game species. The porcu- 
pine damages the forests and must be 
killed, the nests of the wood rat consti- 
tute a fire hazard and must be eliminated, 
and badger holes are dangerous to horses 
and the animals should be destroyed, as 
were actually 1,450 of them in Wyoming 
by Federal hunters in eleven years, and 
we know not how many more unreported. 
At any moment there is danger that some 
one will arise to label some additional 
species as destructive and successfully de- 
mand its elimination. 

There are strong indications that we 
are now at a crisis—at the crossroads of 
conservation as concerns treatment of our 
wild life. Conditions have been growing 






















intolerable, but there is clearly evident a | 


gathering storm of resentment that should 
accomplish many reforms. It rests en- 
tirely in the hands of such organizations 
as this society just what these results 
will be and how soon they shall be ac- 
complished. 

We, here, are concerned with mammals. 
The Biological Survey is potentially the 
most powerful single factor, for good or 
evil, which we have in this field. For 
many years it was the respected and trust- 
ed public guardian of our fauna, but, 
whether we will or no, conditions are now 
such that we are forced to label it not 
our Federal wild life warden, but 
euardian of the sheepmen and other pow- 
erful interests. 

I, for one, am working for the follow- 
ing points: 


the | 


A change in the attitude of the Biolog- | 


ical Survey’s attitude toward wild life, in- 
volving : 
An impartial viewpoint; not stressing 


damage done by a species and underrating 
its benefits, for purposes of propaganda. 

A return to its former policy of rec- 
ommending control only after adequate 
research and report. 

Insistence that actions of field men con- 
form to stated office policy. 

Curtailment of predatory animal 
trol where not clearly needed. 


con- 


Abandonment of destructive poison op- 


erations against predatory mammals (save 
in an emergency) within six months in 
favor of a less dangerous method of con- 
trol. 

A sincere effort to control rodents by 
some other method of poisoning than by 
the broadcasting of poisoned bait. 


Fighting Cohoes 
(Continued from page 24) 

feel of that taut, throbbing line was enough 
to tell me the story. The strong current 
helped me to fight this fish for the first few 
minutes, for he bored and struggled in the 
fast water almost abreast of where I stood. 
That did not last very long, however, for 
old silversides had a sudden and pressing 
engagement upstream. Away he _ went, 
turning just in time to catch the full cur- 
rent broadside on and make a terrific strain 
on the rod. There he decided to sulk and, 
thinking of Steve Brodie, of chance-taking 
repute, I pumped him a bit. Slowly, with 
shaking head and thrashing tail, he came 
from the swift stretch and decided to go 
in for acrobatics. Up he went and down. 
Up again a half dozen times, erupting from 
the surface in a smother of foam. Zoom- 
ing in one great leap of 5 feet or more, he 
shook his head in one valiant effort. 
Weaker now were the rushes, and sluggish 
the jumps, as the silvery water-broncho 
came to shore, only to roll over and let 
the net slip beneath. It was the finest 
specimen yet, clean and symmetrical, and 
showing no sign of the Semitic cast of 
countenance that later would appear as 
spawning time approached. 

Three good fish now were mine as, tired 
and well-laden, I stumbled over the 
boulders back to the car and dinner. Har- 

Id was there with a beautiful coho and 
a fat Dolly Varden trout. He 
two fish and taken twenty minutes to 
land this big ’un. What a picture they 
made, lying in state in a bed of ferns, with 
the pink light of the setting sun just catch- 
ing the still-wet sides. Surely such fish 
and fishing deserve a prominent place in 
the list of great sports of the world. 

“There was a bit of truth in that rumor 
after all,” grinned Harold. 
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Ithaca Field Gun................... 27 
Fox " ‘al ere ree ree 39 
Fox “*A. E.”* Grade, with ejector. eee 
Fox Sterlingworth. aerate 26 
Fox Sterlingworth, with ejector. eee: 
12 Gauge Browning Automatic. .... .44 
16 Gauge Browning Automatic. .... . . 53 

12 Gauge aeons Auto. Model 
MS Lays atarcetect a Die Or 

12 be PF auge ‘Remingto Qn ‘Pump, Model 

0- 
20 Gauge Remington ‘Pump, Mc del 
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Subscriptions 


Required 
.22 Colt Target Automatic Bee 
.25 Colt Automatic.... Bey et ana 
IRCA PI kok vice ent wads 14 
.45 Colt Automatic... ; 26 
Colt’s New Super .38 Aut ymatic.....26 





PISTOLS 
REVOLVERS 


Subscriptions 


Required 
Model 12 Winchester, with matted rib. 43 
Model 12 Winchester. . . 37 
Model 97 12 —— Winchester, 
INN or bald aia’ dl aid errata oe 
Stevens No. 330, any gauge. . oe 
12 Gauge Sav age Me del 28 Pump 32 
I. Johnson Hammerless Double any 
gauge ; lé 
Iver Johnson Single ex. 39S... my 
Baker “Batavia Leader”’............25 
Lefever Nitro Special............... 19 
Lefever Hammerless Single... .. wae 
RE ae ES 33 
L.C. Smith Ideal. . ea pee 
L. C. Smith Trap. . 63 
15” Marble Game Getter Gun, Com- 
bination .22 and .410 barrels .18 





Subscriptions 

equired 
38-40, .45 -25 
Colt’s New Service Oe aise 25 
.38 Colt Double 


Colt Single Action, .32-20, 


lice, .32-20, .38 es 
22 Stevens Single Shot, No. 10 1] 


This Coupon Will Bring Full Details 


| r OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP. 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo 
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They Mailed 
the Coupon 





D. Z. Babcock, of 
Calif., says—" 
received the Mod- 
el 24 Remington 
you gave me and 


like it fine. I find 
the work very 
pleasant, and 


yours is just the 
magazine a true 
sportsman likes to 


reac 


+4 





Wm. H. King, of 
Colo., | 
am herewith en- 
closing a snapshot 
of myself and the 


says — 


fine Savage 
Supersporter that 
you gave me for 
securing 28 subs 
I very much en- 
joy getting sub- 
scriptions for Out- 
door Life in my 
spare time and 
find it am easy 


seller 


+++ 





W. E 
Jr of Minn., says 

“T have forty 
subscriptions to 
send you as they 
sell very easily 
I have had no 
trouble at all in 
getting them and 
everyone enjoys 
your magazine.” 


Sistrunk, 


+4 + 





» a 
A. I. Dahlin, of 


Wash, says— 
“Have received 
my third rifle 
earned through 
your magazine. 
Getting subscrib- 
ers 1S just a 
pleasant pastime 
and the rifles are 
splendid gifts. Am 
now trying to de- 


cide what r fle I 


vant next 
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Exterminators Demur 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—The July Out- 

poor Lire, containing your editorial, 
“The Last Stand of the Bear,” has just 
come to my desk. 

I note your statement that the Associated 
Press dispatch sent out from Seward under 
date of February 1 was the first gun in a 
major campaign to exterminate all the big 
brownies in Alaska. Immediately upon 
this dispatch coming to our attention, we 
dispatched a telegram to Sid Olds, a regis- 
tered guide, and Fred Henton, an assistant 
registered guide of Kodiak, which read: 

“LAST NIGHT’S PRESS HAD 

ARTICLE TITLED F A HENTON 

AND SID OLDS PREPARING 

FOR CAMPAIGN EXTERMI- 

NATE KODIAK BROWN BEAR 

INTERIOR OF KODIAK ISLAND 

STOP KINDLY USE OFFICIAL 

WIRE ADVISING AUTHENTIC- 

ITY PRESS STATEMENT AND 

IF CORRECT GIVE BRIEF OUT- 

LINE YOUR PLANS” 


to which we received the following reply: 


“DON’T KNOW WHAT YOU 
HAVE SEEN BUT PROBABLY 
TAKEN FROM ASSOCIATED 
PRESS MAIL STORY SENT OUT 
BY CORRESPONDENT HERE 
STOP OUR PLAN TO TAKE 
SADDLE AND PACK HORSES 
TO GUIDE HUNTERS MOTION 
PICTURE MEN AND EXPLORE 
INTERIOR ISLAND STOP NO 
IDEA OF EXTERMINATION 
BEYOND WHAT WOULD FOL- 
LOW MORE LICENSED HUNT- 
ING STOP STORY EVIDENTLY 
: WISTED IN MEANING AS WE 


SIMPLY ANNOUNCED OUR 
PLANS TO CORRESPONDENT 
OF STARTING INDEPENDENT 
GUIDE OPERATIONS” 


Our warden reports that in a recent con- 
versation Mr. Henton stated he believed 
there would be no more bear killed under 
the new regulations than when the season 
was closed three months and a limit on 
the bear. Mr. Henton also stated that the 
Seward paper had misquoted him when it 
was said that he was out to exterminate 
the bear, and that he was very sorry it 
happened. The writer knows Mr. Henton 
and believes that the accusation that he 
was out to exterminate the bear should be 
corrected, as he is indeed a very fine man. 

H. W. Teruune, 

Executive Officer, 
Alaska Game Commission. 


Alaska. 


Quail-Charming Questioned 
by Snake Lore Editor 


DITOR Outdoor Life :—On page 87 of 

the July issue of OvutTpoor LIFE you 
have an article, entitled, “How a Rattle- 
snake Charms a Quail,” which will go a 
long way to help perpetuate a myth in spite 
of the fact that the article contains 1ts own 
evidence of the absolute worthlessness of 
much of the testimony of “eyewitnesses.” 
Please read the article carefully and note 
particularly the statement about the snake's 
eyes dilating to the size of a 10-cent piece 


and the paragraph which follows. Snakes’ 


eyes are behind a fixed opening, devoid 
of movable eyelids, and protected by a 
transparent epithelial growth similar to a 
finger nail. If a rattler’s elliptical pupil 
were dilated to the size of a dollar you 
could not see it because the snake is at all 
times looking through a porthole. If you 
will read Mr. Hopkins’ article and think 
about it you will understand why I would 
not give two thoughts to anything he might 
ever tell me. After that extraordinary eye 
stuff, I shall not be surprised to read about 
an angry rhinoceros’ horn going up and 
down like a balloon. W. A. Bevan. 
Tex. 


Blue Laws in Georgia 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—On Thursday, 

June 12, Justice of the Peace Tumlin, 
DeKalb County, Georgia, bound over four 
defendants on charges of fishing with pole 
and line on Sunday. They were arrested 
by E. Baughan, Deputy Commissioner from 
the State at Large, June 8. 

The Georgia Game and Fish Commission 
does not make it a misdemeanor to fish on 
Sundays, but the blue laws of one “back- 
ward southern state” apparently do. 

Why not let the fanatics pass another 
Sullivan Law, making it illegal to possess 
a fishpole? It might be classed as a dan- 
gerous weapon, dangerous to the fish in the 
hands of the right individual. 

Now they accuse us of disturbing the 
peace through holding a fishpole in our 
hands on the bank of some stream far re- 
moved from the city’s populace. The blue- 
noses travel equally as far out of their 
way to apprehend some _ hard-working 
father, looking for a little recreation—the 


sort he likes—while thousands pursue an 
elusive golf ball on private and_ public 
links. 

Why such discrimination against the 
fellow who likes to hunt and fish? 

Ga. M. B. KIne. 


Louisiana Hotel Absolved 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have been a 


reader of Ovurtpoor Lire for many 
years, and I believe that you have always 
been fair and would not under any circum- 
stances publish anything unless you thought 
it was correct. For this reason I am writ- 
ing in reference to an article on “The Col- 
lapse of Conservation in Louisiana,” in 
your issue of August, 1930. 

Now, I do not want to go into detail 
in reference to conservation in Louisiana, 
neither do I want to go into the political 
issues, but I am writing in fairness to one 
of the best hotels. While not the largest 
in the United States, it is operated by some 
of the best-known people, who run a first- 
class hotel in every respect. 

The author states that he has known 
wild ducks and other wild game to be 
bought and sold at the Majestic Hotel at 
Lake Charles, or served from the table of 
the Majestic Hotel, and charged for. I 
was at the Majestic Hotel the entire sea- 
son of 1929-30. I will admit there were 
many duck dinners given at the Majestic, 
some of which I gave myself, others given 
by many hunters, also by Mrs. Michie, 
proprietor, Col. L. W. Calvert, her father 
and proprietor, and Mr. Mark Michie. 


Mark Michie is one of the best-known 
sportsmen in the state of Louisiana, and 
I know that under no circumstances would 
anyone be able to sell a duck or buy one 
from the Majestic Hotel, which the above 
parties so ably run, and I know that he 
gives away hundreds, as he hunts all the 
time that he can spare, and is a great lover 
of outdoor sport. 


DON’T know of three people in the 

state of Louisiana who are more out- 
spoken against the present political situa 
tion in the state of Louisiana than these 
people, and who, I assure you, did not sup- 
port the present administration. I might sa\ 
that they were friends of Dr. Irion, who 
was at the head of the Conservation De- 
partment before being ousted by Long, in 
favor of the present administration headed 
by Maestri. 

[I am not going to say anything for or 
against the administration. I only want to 
put right in the eyes of the public these 
people who have run such a clean, first 
class hotel for many years, who, as | 
stated before, are known all over the coun- 
try, and I don’t think you can find anyone 
who can make a statement like this with- 
out being called. 

I feel sure that you will publish this 
letter in your next issue. 

Mo. SHEFFIELD BRIDGEWATER. 


Anti-Pistol Law Doesn’t 
Work 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—We have a 

very stiff anti-pistol law here in Mas- 
sachusetts, requiring license to carry and 
heavy penalties for violators. 

I haven’t heard of any criminals or gun- 
men throwing theirs away just because 
they didn’t dare go to the police for a per- 
mit to carry, and most of those captured 
are well- armed. Pistols and cartridges 
would be much easier to smuggle than 
quarts of liquor, and one good automatic 
and a couple of boxes of shells would last 
an ordinary burglar through his entire pro- 
fessional career. Why not require all 
criminals to register with the city clerk 
on arriving at or leaving a town? Quite 
as simple as the other proposition. 

Mass. FRANK T. Woopsvury. 


The Shooter Must Pay 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—The most 

comprehensive conservation game pro- 
gram that I have seen outlined is in the 
last chapter of “Modern Shotguns and 
Loads,” by Chas. Askins, entitled, “Free 
Shooting.” I certainly would like to see 
it appear in Outpoor Lire for the good of 
the shooting fraternity of this country. 

The only way we are going to continue 
to have bird shooting in this country is 
by making it worth the farmer's while to 
raise birds for us to shoot. The day is 
past when a man can expect to pay $1.25 
for a license, buy 100 shells, and figure 
he is done for the season, as far as ex- 
pense is concerned. 

The American sportsman, like the 
American workman or farmer or business 
man, can have anything he wants if he is 
willing to organize and pay his share to 
get the results, but, if he does not have 
interest enough to organize and pay his 
way, he has no right to complain of thx 
wealthy man who will continue to get his 
own shooting anyway. 

If the farmer can net as much or more 
money out of raising game on his land 
(with far less labor), he will raise it, but 
the fellow who wants to shoot it has to 
expect to pay the cost of raising and a 
reasonable profit to the farmer. 

INS Irvinc A. Rowe. 
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varieties that came to this country during 
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LL coon hunters throughout the length 
and breadth of this country have 
their own ideas of the kind of a dog 

that suits their purposes best. Their opin- 
ions, as a rule, are firmly entrenched on 
the bed rock of personal experience and 
the contacts they have had with others 
who are interested in this same fascinating 
recreation. 

The coon hound seems to be holding his 
own very firmly since the days when Davy 
Crockett wandered up and down the forest 
fastnesses of Tennessee, Kentucky, and ad- 
joining states, giving away puppies of his 
breeding to all and sundry of his constit- 
uents, for Davy Crockett was a states- 
inan and a politician in spite of the fact 
that in latter days he has come to be looked 
upon as the patron saint of all coon 
hunters. 5 

Some people are inclined to judge the 
coon hound wrongfully; some say he is a 
conglomeration of every known breed of 
dog, and perhaps there is some reason for 
this when one contemplates the raany 
varieties that pass muster under the name. 
Others will tell you that any kind of a 
dog will make a good coon dog if he is 
properly trained. Something in that, too, 
but such as these are good only when con- 
ditions are entirely to their liking. There 
have been all kinds of crosses of various 
breeds of hounds and other varieties, and 
many of them have been satisfactory. The 
bloodhound crossed with the foxhound has 
always been considered a very fair sort of 
a dog, and some hunters will tell you that 
good specimens of this cross are unbeat- 
able. In many instances they are right, 
but it is the work and experience that these 
dogs have had which have made them what 
they are. After all, experience makes the 
proficient dog, no matter what line of 
work he is called upon to do. 

Some have had very good success with 
\iredales in this night-hunting sport, but 
it must be granted that the really profi- 
cient Airedale, one that can be compared 
with the real coon hound, is the exception 
and not the rule. Sometimes the beagle 
may make a very excellent night dog. 
\gain I have seen pointers that could 
show you all the art of any of the special- 
ists, and once in a while one hears of a 
collie. So I might go on almost indefinitely, 
hut such dogs of the different varieties are 
isolated instances. 


"THE real coon hunter will tell you that 
£ a coon hound must be bred for this par- 
ticular work from generations of ancestors 
which have likewise been brought up in the 
ame calling and descended from a pioneer 
stock in which some sort of hound pre- 
dominates, for the principal trait of this 
type of dog is his exceptional nose, which 
1s one of the natural, inherited instincts. 
While no one can positively tell just what 
kind of stock was responsible for the evo- 
lution of the coon hound, it is a certainty 
that he has a mixture of all of the hound 


a 








By A. F. Hochwalt 


the early colonial days. There may be 
foxhounds, harriers, beagles, bloodhounds, 
all playing a part, but it was environment 
and education that made the real coon dog. 
Those early settlers required good, all- 
round dogs, and, some of these being used 
for night hunting, this branch gradually 
evolved the dog that has become a spe- 
cialist in this particular sphere. Genera- 
tions of breeding have fixed a certain 
amount of type, although they still come 
in various sizes and all of the many pre- 
vailing hound colors. In this respect, how- 
ever, they differ very slightly from our 
setters and pointers, especially the former, 
where we find them ranging all the way 
from 20 pounds to as high as 80, and their 
markings may be black and white, orange 
and white, chestnut and white, blue belton, 
orange belton, white, black, and tan. 

The coon hound was the product of 
necessity. What if one finds some with 
extremely long ears, others with short ears, 
some large, some small, some black and 





An 80-pound coon hound 


tan, some red, some pied? It was the dog’s 
mental traits that proved to be the essen- 
tial part of him, and the coon hound of the 
true kind will transmit these qualities, 
even if they come in various forms. 
Whether the kennel associations recognize 
him as a distinct breed or not, the coon 
hunter and admirer of this variety will tell 
you that he has bred truer to his early 
ancestors than any other variety of dog 
that has come to the American continent. 
They will tell you further that to obtain 
results one must breed for quality, regard- 
less of color, regardless of physical type, 
regardless of length of ears. “After all,” 
they say, “these external points are merely 
a matter of preference; it is the brain of 
the dog that counts.’’ On reflection one 
must admit that they are right. Look at 
the many beautiful but worthless types of 
sporting dogs one sees at the dog shows. 
Utility has been bred out of them in the 
mad desire for show points. The coon 
hound will never be ruined by the show 
ring, for he is seldom seen there. The 
coon hound, according to all of his ad- 
mirers, is the most adaptable doo on earth, 
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The Brainy Coon Hound 
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and for this reason he stands above all 


others as a night hunter for all sorts oi 
game that trees. As a bear dog he is pro- 
claimed to have no peer; as a hunter of 
lions and cats he holds his own with the 
best; for the fur hunter he is indispensable. 
He is invariably a hard worker and a 
stayer. All coon hounds, if they come 
from the right heritage, are natural tree 
barkers, always full of energy, and game 
to the last. Once he knows what is ex- 
pected of him, he will soon learn how to do 
it, and he is true as steel. 


O OBTAIN this kind of a dog, how- 

ever, it is necessary to breed dogs of 
their own kind together. To outcross a 
good coon hound with one of another 
breed may bring good results in the first 
generation, but 1f you go On further with 
this line of breeding the undesirable traits 
are likely to crop out. As a usual thing, 
one may depend upon a very large per- 
centage of purely bred coon hounds devel- 
oping into efficient dogs, but the cross-bred 
animal is always an uncertainty. 

As a fitting peroration, I can not do bet- 
ter than quote the eulogistic words of an 
old coon hunter: 

“The coon hound by nature is different 
from any other breed of dogs on earth. 
ignorance of this fact causes a great many 
good dogs to be wrongfully judged. There 
is something in the brain development of 
the coon hound that is unexplainable. At 
times it seems almost unbelievable, th 
almost human intellect possessed by the 
thoroughly developed coon hound. He is 
something out of the ordinary, and_ the 
more intensely bred, and the more highly 
trained, the greater is this inexplainable 
quality manifested. How does the coon 
hound know he is to stay at one tree and 
bark every breath till you get to him? Why 
does he not stay without barking? How 
does he know he should circle ’round and 
‘round the tree the coon is up _ before 
finally settling down and barking treed? 

“Instinct makes the pointer point birds; 
instinct makes the coon hound hunt coon, 
but it does not teach him their tricks. This 
must come from experience and brain de- 
velopment. His natural abilities and his in- 
stincts are keyed to the highest pitch, 
while his intellect is developed to its ut- 
most capacity. The lessons that a coon 
hound learns, and the impressions that he 
receives, are hard to forget. His trainer, 
his home, his hunting grounds are indelibly 
stamped upon his mind, and the idea that 
a coon hound will hunt as well for a 
strange owner in a strange country is pre- 
posterous. ... The rule is this: The bet- 
ter a coon hound is, the more highly de- 
veloped his brain capacity, the longer it 
will take for him to forget his former 
master, former hunting grounds, and 
former hunting associations, and the longer 
it will take him to become reconciled t 
his new surroundings and his changed con- 
ditions. There may be an occasional ex- 
ception to this rule, but not many.” 
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Rin-Tin-Tin is fed KEN-L- 











RATION exclusively Like all 
ogs Rin-Tin-Tin requires 
1 ‘balanced food—and Ken-L-Ration fs perfectly bai- 
anced, containing meat, cereals, cod liver oil and char- 
al in the right proportions. | 
Do not accept substitutes. Ken-L-Ration is for sale | 
in more than 50,000 stores, Ask for it by name. 
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112 Peoples Ave., 
‘jm Rockford, Illinois 
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Bird Dog’s Palace 


Is one of the most highly praised possessions of 


the American Sportsman’s equipment. Clamps 
rigidly on the running-board of anycar and is 
adjustable 80 that it does not touch the body. 

rice $12.50 for the 1-dog size and $15.00 for the 2-dog 
size, suitable for large pointers or setters, as well as 
other breeds, and is adjustable to fit all cars. 

Also a deluxe rear end model, accommodating two 

goes. with ay ap attachment rack complete. Price 

00, or may be on any trunk rack, Immediate 
shipment. Mannfactered by 
The DWIGHT McBRIDE COMPANY, Golden City, Mo. 





Overnight: 


Gabriel's way of keeping Ld) gs healthy and 
free from mange is not a ne w, untried treat- 
ent. Thousands have e found it a dependable 
and certain meth swear by its effec- 
tiveness. Positively nev ver fails, regardless of 
the variety or condition of mange. It is instant 
death to mange mites and the eggs and this is 
the common_ sense reason fwhy Gabriel's 
Mange and Eczema Formula 1, . Never 
your fails. Absolute satisfaction sr emitenae 
dog problems to 12 oz. Package $1.00; Kennel size $2.75. 
Gabriel's In- Sold better stores everywhere, or 
quiry Dept. O. direct, post paid. 
W. rhage AB BRIEL'S PAsorAToniEs 
¢ manufac- Dept. O, Tell City, ind. 
ture a complete 


lineof standard 
remedies for all 
ce a CL oe 4 a | 





Address 





dog ailments. 





AIREDALES 





Airedales are noted for their intelligence, loyalty and 
lependability. They have no equals as combination 
watch-dogs, companions, hunters, retrievers. Our Aire- | 


dales 
We specialize in highly 
greed puppies. 


i 


represent the world’s greatest and best blood-lines. 
trained dogs and choice pedi- 
Also coonhounds, beagles, harriers, span- | 
Safe delivery and satisfaction 


els and _ fox-terriers, 


guaranteed. 


LaRUE KENNELS 


LaRUE, OHIO 











GREAT 
DANES 


W. R Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 
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Confessions of a Kennel Keeper 
By Carl E. Smith 


No. 2. Buying Breeding Stock 


member, “It’s not the original cost— 

it’s the pup-keep.” In other words, 
when you start out in breeding live stock 
for profit, the best is none too good, and 
will more nearly guarantee offspring that 
will grade high and bring the top prices. 
Ordinarily, it takes no more care and 
feed to raise pups that will grade A-1 
than it does to raise second and third 
grade pups. Also, the high-priced ones 
are the most satisfactory, make your good 
reputation as a breeder of best quality 
stock, and are highly prized regardless 
of price. On the other hand, the chap to 
whom you sell a pup cheap because it is 
somewhat off points forgets the cheap 
price he paid; he just remembers the pup 
was off quality, and is sure to mention 
that, and it reflects upon your kennel. 
So it pays to buy the best in breeding 
stock, that will reproduce for you the 
best in quality for you to sell. The “kick- 
backs” nearly always come from the sales 
of pups off points for cheap price—no 
matter how cheaply sold. It pays to buy 
your breeding stock so as to eliminate hav- 
ing many such pups off points. And how? 

Well, if possible, it is well to know not 
only the points of both parents (not 
simply one parent, perhaps a bench or 
field winning male), but also the grand- 
parents, and great-grandparents. This 
is advisable, whether for bench points or 
field ability, or both. Some one has said 
that the time to start training a boy is 
to begin with his grandfather—which is 
plenty late enough. In the case of dogs, 
a breeding program is hardly well start- 
ed with the second or third generation. 
One who has studied a breed and knows 
some of the great individuals that were 
not only great individuals themselves, 
but consistently produced winners and 
transmitted greatness to their descend- 
ants, will have great advantages in know- 
ing how and where to pick breeding stock 
in that breed of dogs. 


L: PURCHASING breeding stock, re- 





GREAT individual may just happen 

from somewhat ordinary ancestry, and 
never transmit his chance genius, just as 
some great men in history have occurred 
without any especially apparent reason in 
their ancestry, and in turn have left only 
mediocre sons and grandsons. So with 
dogs. One of the greatest basset hounds 
I ever owned [I found later to be a 
chance genius from rather ordinary par- 
ents. None of this great dog’s descend- 


| ants have so far inherited as much of his 


genius as I should like. Another male 
of less individual prestige, poorer points 
and appearance. somewhat poorer per- 
formance, but of very distinguished an- 
cestry, already has more exceptional prog- 
eny to his credit than the brilliant in- 
dividual first-mentioned. It is clear to 
me now why this is true, for a com- 
parison of blood lines and_ breeding 
shows that the less brilliant sire had more 
consistent breeding for generations back 
of him than the very brilliant individual 
that “happened.” 

Characteristics, 1n both appearance and 
can not be depended upon 
surely to reappear with constant regu- 
larity until their standardization has been 
accomplished through a number of gen- 
erations of successive and successful se- 
lections and eliminations, leading to 
standardization of type and field perform- 
ance. This process will probably not be 
entirely accomplished when you get your 
breeding stock, and, if so, “eternal vigi- 


lance is the price of’—continued excel- 
lence and improvement. Standardization 
as far as type conformation in points and 
general appearance is concerned is often 
accomplished by inbreeding, but one is 
apt to lose in stamina and performance 
by such close inbreeding, and thus off- 
set somewhat the apparent gain in ap- 
pearance regularity by acquiring some- 
thing that can’t quite stand the gaff in 
exposure and hard service. 

Despite the arguments in favor of in- 
breeding under ideal conditions and with 
ideal individuals, a loss usually occurs, 
and the old law of compensation comes 
in somehow. And where to get the ab- 
solutely ideal individuals to mate and 
the ideal conditions? There’s the rub. In 
most cases you have to figure to get the 
excellences of one individual combined 
with the excellences of another by mat- 
ing and careful selection of those in the 





Pointing and backing 


progeny that seem to approximate nearest 
what you desire to get, and so by con- 
tinued selection of the best and discard 
of the less desirable, continue to improve 
the stock. A careful and patient student 
ot points, performances, and pedigrees— 
the three ps of pup selection—will, how- 
ever, arrive at the best approximations 
of scientific selection ordinarily obtain- 
able if he perseveres long enough. Those 
who wish to go into the matter more 
deeply should read everything available 
on the subject of dog breeding. 


The Prevention of 
Distemper 
By A. F. Hochwalt 
6¢— \OGDOM is about on the threshold 


of relief from the age-old scourge 
of distemper.” That is the opening sen- 
tence of a bulletin recently sent out by the 
American Distemper Committee, working 
in conjunction with the British Distemper 
Research Council which was inaugurated 
about five years ago by the London Field 
and the numerous subscribers from both 
Great Britain and America. 

It has been a monumental work, requir- 
ing untold research which involved many 
disappointments and a large expenditure of 
money, but the end justifies the means. To 
the average layman who has but a passing 
acquaintance with germ diseases caused by 
the infections of bacilli or other microor- 
ganisms, five years may seem a long time, 
but the scientific inquirer knows better, 
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and these men who had charge of the vast | 


enterprise were made of the fiber that is 
never daunted by disappointments. And 
now at last we may expect to see the results 
of their iabors in the vaccine and virus that 
will be put as the market. 

In July, 1926, the writer, in company 
with the late Thomas H. Noble of Detroit, 
Mich., had an opportunity to see at first 
hand what was being accomplished along 
the lines 
Countil set out to do. Through the courtesy 
of the late Sir Theodore Cook, then editor 
of the London Field, we had letters of in- 
troduction to Dr. A. Lansborough Thomp- 
son, secretary of the council, and one pretty 
morning, early in the month, we met him 


by appointment at his offices at Watergate | 


House, York Buildings, which are located 
near Charing Cross Station, 
one of the oldest and historic spots 
in old London. Sir Theodore sent his car 
in charge of his chauffeur to pick us up at 
an appointed time, and so the three of us 
drove out to Mill Hill, where the Com- 
pound is situated on a very picturesque plot 
of about 50 acres. 
miles outside of London and easily ac- 
cessible, the drive thither occupying about 
thirty minutes. The Distemper Compound 
. Mill Hill has been in charge of Major 

W. Dunkin, M. R. V. C., V. S., and 
Dr. P. P. Laidlaw, M. A., B. C. H., ever 
since the movement was instituted, and it is 
to them that the credit must be given for 
the great discovery. We found them to 
be typical of their calling ; both serious- 
minded and thoroughly in love with their 
work, 
that British stick-to-itiveness and unflinch- 
ing confidence that everyone must have in 
order to make a success of a project. 
place called the Compound is a little settle- 
ment of its own, with separate buildings 
for the various purposes and isolated ken- 
nels for the dogs; 
for the other animals that are used in con- 
nection with experiments. 


T THE time of our visit, experiments 
had been going on for about three years, 
site many of the lay subscribers were be- 
ginning to have doubts as to the ultimate 
success of the project, but these two scientists 
were still working with the same undaunted 


zeal with which they began months and | 


months before. They showed us the entire 
workings of the place with the exception of 
the enclosure where the dogs were kept and 
in which experiments were being made. 
During the years that the project had been 
in operation they bred all the dogs used 
for experimental purposes on the place, so 
as to be sure that no outside influences 
could enter into the equation. 


devoted their entire time to the work, and 
it was only on very rare occasions that 
they saw the outside world. Even then it 
was necessary when reentering the en- 
closure to submit to the most rigid process 
of disinfection, entire change of wearing 
apparel, etc. 
the working of the interior of the place 
from loopholes, but entry for the stranger 
was strictly taboo, unless he wished to go 
through the long process of preparation. 
We spent about four hours at Mill Hill 


that the Distemper Research | 


situated in | 


This is scarcely 10 | 


Furthermore, they possessed all of | 


The | 


also numerous enclosures } 


These ken- 
nels were in charge of kennel maids who | 


We could get a glimpse of | 


and not a moment went to waste for these | 


two enthusiasts in charge took pains to ex- 
plain even the smallest and apparently most 
insignificant details, but they made them- 
selves clear to the two lay Americans who 
invaded their scientific precincts who, when 
they left, were convinced that with such 
persistence results were sure to be attained. 
As Major Dunkin said as we took our de- | 
parture: “We may be successful in a 
month, but it is just as likely that it may 


require years, but we are positive that we | 4024 Curtis St. 
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TETRCHLORETETLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S 
Dept. of Agriculture as the safest known 


effective drug for the removal of hook- 
worms and round worms of dogs. Prevents 
and cures Running-Barking Fits and Sore 
Mouth. 


Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 


CHLORIDE C. P. CO. Box 10 McNEILL, MISS. 
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is ere in pepe | pod sizes, by Pet cou 

Sporting Goods and d Stores everywhere, 

Order igealiy, or if mee a prefer, we will ship 

Ibs. 6Oc, or 10 Ibs. $1.00 

to o any pola in in oe United States, all charges 

Br opel dogs or puppies will relish 
E FECTION, a balanced meat cereal food, 

prepared ready for use—all you do is feed 


PERFECTION FOODS COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK MICHICAN 








ARKANSAS COONHOUNDS 

Hunted and a in the Ozark Mountains 
of Arkansas 

Extra mies Class Coonhounds, $75.00 and $100.00; No. 1 


Cooners, $75.60; Extra High Class Combinations, Tree 
Hounds, $50.00; No. 1 Tree Hounds $40.00; Average 
Fiby Hounds, $30.00; Mixed Breed Hounds, Fur Getters, 


0.00; Tree Hounds, nicely started, $20.00; Old Tree 
Houinds ‘ood for two seasons, $35.00: Hound Pups st arted to trail, 
10.00; c ampion Rabbit Hounds, real Routers, "So: 00: High Clases 
‘ox Hounds, $50.00 and $75.00: No. 1 Fox Hounds, $40.00: High 
s, $50.00. Early Orders gets Choice Hounds. 
All Hounds shipped on 30 day trial. 


T. J. Bradley, Alma, Arkansas 


White Collie Pups 
The most beautiful speci- f 
mens the dog world can | 


companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. } 
Free Catalogue. 


ComradeFarm Kennels 


Galion, Ohio 


FUR FARMING FOR PROFIT — 
—e By Frank G. Ashbrook 


r An invaluable book to those 
engaged in the fur farm- 
ing business, or those who 
expect to enter fur farm- 
ing or other branches of 
the industry. 
The author deals 
habits and characteristics 
of various animals, in- 
cluding foxes, rabbits, 
martens, skunks, karakul 
=| sheep and many others 
Nand tells what demand 
there is for the fur, how 
it is handled and mar- 
keted; what animals to 


raise and the 
$4.00 neeuns feeding and housing. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 
Denver, Colo. 

















FUR- FARMING 
FOR PROFIT 


FRANK G ASHBROOK 











breeding, 


Keystone Close Mesh Wire Fabric makes an ideal fence, 
enough for grown dogs of average size, and with small enough mesh (2 
in. by 2 in.) to hold suckling puppies. The 
knot as the Heavier Keystone Non-Climable Mesh which 
is recommended for larger breeds. 
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A NEW FENCE 


FOR SMALL DOGS 
LOW PRICED 


. 2 
heavy 
strong 


fabric has the same 


The price of Keystone Close Mesh Fabric is lower than any other 
of the same mesh and gauge. 
fencing direct at wholesale prices. 
Crown catalog of Pen Products and latest price list—they will be sent 


Remember Crown sells all types 
Write now for the new 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


1052 Tyler St. N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 





v 
The Standard for 53 Years. Safe, ob 
fective remedies for all dog ailments. 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines and Dog 
Food carried Exclusively by the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition. 
FREE DOG BOOK on diseases, care 
and feeding of dogs. Ask for your 
copy. FREE ADVICE on your dog’s 
health. Write fully. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
& 2050 W. Broad Street Richmond, Va. 












W O R M S QUICKLY REMOVED 
WITH HARCO 

This modern worm expeller, safe and sure for both dogs 
= pups, removes hook and round we rms. (Tetrachlor- 
= ene). ‘Mailed you in assorted size ¢ apsules $1. Ask for 
Harco literature describing other dog medicines at same 
prices. Harco Conditioner 50c; Mange Remedy $1; Tape- 
wormer $1; Laxatives 50c. Order direct Satisfaction 
guaranteed or mone y re funded—the Harco plan that has 
made thousands of Harco users. 


HARRISON CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


: rie 73 uincy, Illinois. 
DOG CARE 


SIMPLIFIED 


Corr 10% 


















Get this new pr gt ote 
let that tells all a 


valuable for 
alike. Sent with crisp samples of Mil- 
Dog 





ler’s A-1 
Write today. 


BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 
950 State Street BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Foods for 10c postpaid. 








WIRE-HAIRED PUPPIES 


Sired by 
IMPORTED WINNERS 
At stud Caswell Desert Sand, 
Walnut Cruiser, Tintern- Go- 
Bang. ..... Fee $25.00 
Strong, healthy, playful puppies. 
Very reasonable. Guarantee safe 
delivery or money back. 
Best Pal and Child Dog 
CASWELL vceenitninin 








a Ohio 


Dent's Condition Pills” 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
, and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses, ggists or mail, 50c, 


DENT MEDICINE CO. NEWBURGH. N. Y. 

















Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training 
collars, harness, strivping combs, dog 
houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 












HERMOSA KENNELS 


Dr. A. A. Hermann, Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding Hunting Dogs 
Conditioning and expert field dog training 

“‘The best for less’’ 
Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
Denver, Colorado | 














HUNTING HOUNDS 


sold cheap. Shipped for trial. Ken- 
nel Supplies. Literature Free. 


FM57 Dixie Kennels, Inc., Herrick, Il!. 








Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book 
By E. M. Shelley 


This book is incomparably the most up-to- 
date, practical, easy and common-sense work 
ever written on breaking all kinds of bird dogs 
and retrievers. 

Mr. Shelley’s 
original. 

Descriptive and pictured chapters on inex- 
pensive kennel making and training appliances ; 
also simple dog doctoring. 


Clip the coupon and send it in now 


methods are 90 per cent 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed find $1.50 for paper cover ( ) check 
here 
Enclosed find $2.00 for cloth cover ( ) check 


here 


TWENTIETH CENTURY BIRD DOG BOOK 


Name 





Address 














OUTDOOR LIFE 
HUNTING SCALES 


[Pat. by J. A. McGuire] 


Why guess? Your 
friends will only smile 


when you tell them 
the estimated weight 
of that trophy. With 


a pair of OUTDOOR 
LIFE Hunting Scales 
in your knapsack you 
are prepared to give 
them the exact weight 
of the big game killed 
on your trip. That will 
be convincing. 

Made with two grada- 
tions; one side weighs 
up to 300 pounds 
when weight is sus- 
pended by large hook 
and ring; capacity of 
other side when us- 
i small hook and 
40 pounds. 






big-game hunter, 
weighs only % pound. 
With the hooks and 
rings folded the scales 
occupy a space the 
size of a sandwich. 


Price $1 postpaid 
(Formerly $2) 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis Street DENVER, COLO. 
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are on the right road and we both feel con- 
fident that success is assured sooner or 
later.” 


IME went on, but the two scientists 

who sacrificed five years of their lives 
for a great cause deserve the unstinted 
praise of every person who owns a dog, 
for through their researches the animal can 
be made immune from the most dreaded 
disease in the category of canine ills, I 
cannot do better than quote from the re- 
cent bulletin sent out by the American Dis- 
temper Committee: “Medical scientists in- 
terested in the prevention of distemper 
agree that such a consummation represents 
the most advanced step for the protection 
of dog life and health that has yet been 
undertaken. The treatment is not a cure 
for the disease and will not be distributed 
as such. The British researches have 
demonstrated, however, that it is a depend- 
able preventive, and that dogs inoculated 
with the new product have proved almost 
100 per cent immune. Distemper attacks 
young rather than older dogs, as a rule, and 
with the new product in common use, as 
eventually it promises to be, it will be pos- 
sible for dog owners so to immunize their 
pets as practically to remove any fear of 
attack. Such an accomplishment means 
the saving of life or health of about one- 
half of the dogs that come into the world.” 
Several American laboratories Are now en- 
gaged in manufacturing the prophylactic 
in this country. 


Two Prominent Pointers 


HE illustration shown here is some- 
what unusual. Not that it is any- 
thing out of the ordinary to secure a 
picture of two dogs pointing and back- 


| ing, but because the pair depicted here 





are dogs in the string of one handler, 
and both have been winning in most of 
the prominent field trials of the season. 

The dog in the foreground is the 
pointer bitch, Sand Line, owned by M. S. 
Hughes of Bristow, Okla.; the one back- 
ing is Eagle Ferris, owned by Dr. H. E. 
Longsdorf of Mt. Holly, N. J. Both were 
trained and handled in all their public 
competitions by Ed Farrior, well-known 
handler of field trial dogs at Union 
Springs, Ala. Farrior has had an un- 
usually successful season this year, and 
while he did not win the National Cham- 
pionship or the Free-for-All, he was 
the hero of the hour in the Grand Ameri- 
can Championship that took place at Hol- 
ly Springs, Miss., in February. The two 
dogs shown here are winner and runner- 


up, respectively. Eagle Ferris has been 
on the field trial circuit for four or more 
years and has done his share of win- 
ning, but Sand Line is a two-year-old, or 
derby. Despite her tender age, she ran 
one of the most remarkable races an; 
dog of her age, or any age, has ever 
shown in public. As a rule, owners or 
handlers are not in the habit of enter- 
ing their two-year-olds in stakes of the 
character of these All-Age Champion- 
ships, for the simple reason that the; 
do not subject these puppies to endur- 
ance tests, since the length of these heats 
is never less than three hours. In the 
Grand American Championship it was 
three hours and fifteen minutes. Farrior 
entered Sand Line as a last-minute re- 


solve. She had been running so well 
that he decided to give her the long 
test. She came through with colors fly- 


ing. 


AND LINE began her career only last 

September, when as a very young derby 
she began winning, her first success be- 
ing in the prairie chicken trials of Can- 
ada. From that time on she was cam- 
paigned regularly, and when the season 
closed she was easily the outstanding 
derby of 1929-30. 

Eagle Ferris, a seasoned veteran, was 
obliged to lower his coiors to her in 
the Grand American, and he was runner- 
up to his younger rival's first. Aside 
from these two pointers being prominent 
field trial dogs, one can not imagine a 
more pleasant day’s gunning than to go 
out with this pair of pointers. One who 
is fortunate enough to have this oppor- 
tunity will get not only the limit in the 
way of birds, if his desires run that way, 
but he will see an abundance of high 
class work on the part of the pair, for 
both are superbly broken. Sand Line, 
despite the fact that she was still less 
than two years old when she ran in the 
late January events, showed the finish oi 
the four-season veteran. As for Eagle 
Ferris, he is the most pleasant of shoot- 
ing dogs. His owner has gunned over 
him on many an occasion, and yet when 
the dog is in competition his range and 
speed are so great as to cause the be- 
holder to feel that such a dog would be 
impossible for practical purposes. That 
may be due to the dog’s intelligence; he 
seems to know when he is out to win 
laurels and when he is out for the benefit 
of the man behind him. 


Sand Line at her age is unquestionably 
one of the most promising young point- 
ers that have appeared in years. 





A pair of great pointets. Sand Line in the foreground, and Eagle Ferris backing 
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Queries 


Mastiffs and Great Danes 

Editor Dog Department:—I would like some 
nformation on mastiff and Great Dane dogs. 
How large do they get to be? What is their 
temperament? What are the prices?—L. H. S., 
yo. 

Answer:—Both are very old breeds. The 
mastiff of late years has not been bred in the 
numbers that was the case during the latter days 
of the past century, although a few breeders still 
cherish them very highly. The general character 
of the mastiff is that he should possess a large, 

assive, symmetrical, and well-built frame, com- 

ning a disposition of grandeur and _ docility. 
The larger they can be obtained the more desir- 
le they are supposed to be, but soundness must 
never be sacrificed for mere stature alone. The 
Great Dane should not be so heavy or massive 
as the mastiff, nor should he approach the grey- 
hound too near in type. He should be tall and 
iscular, strongly built, but easy and graceful 

carriage. 

In height the two breeds, or at least the best 
specimens, are about the same. The minimum 
height for males is 30 inches, for females, 28 
inches, but they frequently run as high as 35 
inches for dogs and 33 for females. As to prices, 
ill depends upon the quality of the stock. Well- 
bred, perfect specimens run about as high in 
price as is the case with any of the popular 


, 


breeds.\—A. F. HH 


Eskimo Husky 
Editor:—I should like to know where I can 
get an Eskimo Husky dog about six months old, 
the kind used as a sled dog in the North. I 
should like also to know if such a dog would 
make a good companion to a small boy.—N. A. 
k., Minn. 


Answer:—At the present time we have no 
one listed having Huskies for sale, but some 
vears ago a kennel was maintained at Sedalia, 
Mo., known as the Houck Kennels. You might 
write there, or possibly some of our readers 
may be able to give you further information. 
We would not like to recommend the Eskimo 
Ilusky as a companion for a child. The breed, 
is you know, is an excellent sledge dog, tire- 
less and enduring. He can withstand the rigors 
of the coldest of climates with a minimum of 
care, but as a domestic animal for children’s 
companionship he is likely to be more or less un- 
certain. Some four or five years ago the writer 
saw an excellent kennel of Huskies maintained 
by Major H. U. Green of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, located at Killarney, Manitoba. The 
dogs were a typy lot, vigorous and sturdy animals, 
possessing the best of coats. The dogs, as we 
were informed, had been closely inbred for sev- 
ral generations, which evidently accounted for 
the uniformity of type, but the Major imparted 
the further information that he was _ thinking 
f crossing one or two of the females with a 
timber wolf, his theory being that it would not 
he a very great gap between the inbred Huskies 
of his kennel and a reversion to the wild by 
introducing timber wolf blood.—A. F. H. 





A Docile Dog Wanted 
Editor Dog Department:—-What breed of dog 
could be recommended as the best watchdog, but 
without danger of hurting children?—R. F. S., 
wa. 


Answer:—Your question is a simple and yet a 
most difficult one to answer. Were I to recom- 
mend any special breed as being superior to an- 
other, I would have the lovers of the other 

rieties to answer to, for every dog breeder feels 
that his choice is the best, which is but natural. 
There is no question, however, that under certain 
circumstances most any dog will bite, and some- 
times even those who are constantly around him 
re not entirely immune. This is particularly 

ue if the animal is acquired after he is already 
rown and is perhaps the victim of an early 
environment that has brought out his vicious 
aits. It is not always the best watchdog that 
akes the best children’s companion and, vice 
rsa, the best children’s companion is not always 
the best watchdog. For a docile animal of even 
temperament, any of the spaniel varieties are very 
satisfactory, and so are many of the terrier 
breeds. If it is a large dog that is desired, the 
St. Bernard makes a faithful companion, and his 
ery size and majesty of bearing will keep un- 
welcome intruders off the premises. 

The matter resolves itself into environment and 
‘raining. Secure a dog as a young puppy, no 


matter what the breed, and allow him to grow 


up in the family. Dogs have a peculiar tendency 
toward affection and kindness with children, and 
usually most any breed will get along well with 
them if the animal has not been made vicious 
through harsh treatment before he is acquired. 
Treat dogs well and they will soon make them- 
selves the self-appointed guardians of the little 
ones in the home.—A. F. H. 


To Overcome Timidity 

Editor:—Have an Irish setter puppy about 
five months old that is very timid. He has been 
in my possession a week, but I have noticed no 
inclination on his part to take me into his 
confidence. I have personally fed him, given him 
clean water, and fixed him a nice kennel. He has 
a yard of about 10x15 to play around in. I have 
never spoken a harsh word to him, and have al- 
lowed no one else to enter his yard. Occasionally, 
I speak to him from outside the pen, and he 
pays strict attention, but whenever T enter the 
yard he skulks away, and if I approach closely 
he is so frightened that he trembles. I know 
positively that the puppy has never been mis- 
treated, but his former owner told me frankly 
that he always has been extremely timid, although 
he is perfectly normal in every other respect, and 
is in good physical condition. What can I do 
to gain the confidence of this puppy?—D. M. O., 
Colo, 


Answer:—Many kennel-raised puppies are timid, 
due principally to lack of human companionship 
and a high-strung, nervous organism. You have 
had the puppy such a short time that it is 
scarcely possible to expect much from one of this 
temperament at once. Gentle care, an easy, even 
demeanor, and, above all, patience, will accomplish 
much. When you go to his kennel, pat him 
gently, offer him a morsel in the shape of a small 
bit of meat, call him by his name and continue 
to fondle him as it is offered. Give him your 
companionship whenever possible. Never go into 
the kennel boisterously or make any undue noises. 
In time the puppy will learn to appreciate the 
little kindnesses, and his confidence in you will 
become established, but do not expect too much 
at once.—A. F. H. 


The Temper of the Shepherd 

Editor:—I am thinking of getting a shepherd 
for a watchdog and pet. Are shepherds kind and 
easily taught, or are they mean and vicious to 
have around the home where there are children? 
—J. F. O., Jil. 

Answer:-—While one occasionally encounters 
shepherd or police dogs that are of uncertain 
temper and sometimes vicious, this does not imply 
that all are of the same nature. When the dog 
is secured as a young puppy and brought up with 
the children, it usually makes an excellent com- 
panion, though it must not be forgotten that 
much depends upon environment and education. 
Dogs of most any breed may be made vicious 
if they are teased or mistreated. With proper 
care in its bringing-up, I believe the shepherd 
makes a fair, average home companion and most 
of them (though occasionally one encounters a 
dullard) are easily trained.—A. F. H. 


Is It a Cocker? 

Editor:—I have been an interested reader of 
the Dog Department for some time, and I should 
like to ask a few questions. First, can you tell 
me the exact kind of spaniel the dog is that 
I intend to buy? It is a small, black dog, with 
short legs and a long body. The person who 
owns the dog simply calls him a water spaniel. 
Is that as definite as they can be classed? Sec- 
ondly, could such a dog be trained to work on 
pheasant and prairie chicken, beside being used 
as a duck retriever? Could it be trained to 
point birds, or does it simply flush them?—W. 
H., &.. Dek. 


Answer:—From your description, “short legs 
and long body,” we would infer that you mean 
the cocker spaniel. It is common practice to 
call all dogs of this variety water spaniels, but 
there is a decided difference. The cocker spaniel 
is long and low, and comes in solid parti-colors. 
Black is the most prevalent of all. The dog 
may be trained to hunt pheasant, chicken, and 
other upland game, but a spaniel, no matter 
what variety, is not supposed to point. His 
mission is to work within gunshot distance, the 
gunner walking some 30 yards behind him. Pres- 
ence of game is indicated by the dog’s animated 
tail and his general action of eagerness. It is 
then that the gunner prepares to shoot, and 
when his dog “springs’® his game the shot is 
afforded. As a retriever the cocker is excellent 
on land or in water.—/. F. H. 
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Health 


of your Dod 
gh ssw fe by? 


A.A.Hermann,DVS. 


Rickets and Worms 
Question:—My three-month-old pointer pups 
have weak legs, distended stomachs, intense 
hunger, and are very thin. They are fed on 
cooked foods. Can you advise treatment and the 
cause?—S. A., Tex. 


Answer:—Your pups have osteomalacia and 
intestinal parasitism, commonly called rickets 
and worms. Feed exclusively on raw _ foods, 
mainly proteins, such as cottage cheese, eggs, 
beef, liver, and bones, adding small portions of 
carrot, tomato, and whole wheat toast later. Give 
1 protonuclein tablet two times daily, with 1 
teaspoonful calcium phosphate and 1 tablespoon- 
ful Norwegian cod liver oil. Worm them with a 
dependable worm remedy in proper dose after 
dieting twelve hours, and repeat in ten days. 
Sunshine and outdoor exercise are also essen- 


tial—A. A. H. 


Broken Shoulder Will Probably Not Slow Up 
Speed 

Question:—I have a very fast bitch who cov- 
ered far more territory than most dogs her 
age and older. She had the misfortune to break 
her shoulder, and now it is set and does not 
seem to bother her. Will it make her so that she 
can not make the time she did in the past? I 
heard that two or three aspirin tablets would be 
good for running fits. What do you think? What 
can I do for warts that are on the lips, gums, 
and tongue?—W. T. K., N. C. 

Answer :—Unless your bitch is quite lame and 
slow at present, I do not believe she will he 
materially injured by the _ broken 
Rheumatism may settle in the injured limb later 
in life, if her teeth and tonsils are neglected 
Snip the warts off the lips, gums, and tongue 
with a sharp pair of surgical shears. 
fits are evidently contagious, though fortunately 
seldom ever fatal. Aspirin may have some value, 
but one 5-grain tablet three times daily should 
be sufficient and would be recommended in pret 
erence to larger doses at longer intervals.- 


fas fae Ti: 


shoulder. 


Running 


Car Sickness of Dogs 


I have a bird dog, six months old, 
which is healthy and large for his age, but every 


Question: 


time he rides in the car be becomes sick. Just 


as soon as he is out, he is well again. Will 
he overcome this?—M. F. R., Tex. 


Answer: ~Car sickness of dogs, like seasickness 
of people, is gradually outgrown as they become 
more accustomed to riding. Start with short 
rides, always on an empty stomach, and gradually 
increase the length and roughness of the ride, 
later giving some food, until he can ride any 
distance over any kind of road, with a full 


stomach, without being nauseated. Give a %- 
grain tablet of luminal before riding.—A. A. H. 


Abscesses Due to Infection 

Question:—About one year ago my Irish setter 
dog, three years of age, showed symptoms which 
local veterinarians pronounced distemper. He 
would look at his back and sides, and cry as if 
in great pain, and would sometimes tremble. 
At no time was there any apparent discharge 
from his nose, but there was a little accumula- 
tion in the eyes each day. The past seven months 
the rear half of his body, principally the back 
and hips, has been breaking out with what 
appear to be abscesses. These abscesses dis 
charge dark red, watery fluid, and cause him 
great pain previous to their breaking. The dog 
is kept warm and dry, and has been fed some 
meat, raw and cooked, and vegetables. Do you 
think there is any help for this dog?—L. W. S., 
S. Dak. 


Answer :—The abscesses or boils are due to an 
infection against which his blood seems unable 
to build up a sufficient resistance. This can be 
increased by the injection of a vaccine made di- 
rectly from some pus gathered from an abscess. 
Cacodylate of soda in 15-grain doses, two times 
a week, and nuclein solution in 5 to 10 mil. 


doses also increase the resistance. Swab each 
cavity with a 25 per cent solution of hexylresor 
cinol solution until healed.—A. A. H. 
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Birds and Animals _ Birds and Animals 





SCHOOL of GAME-BREEDING 
Paradise Sables CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


Complete and detailed instructions for the 
proper management of Pheasants, Quail, Wild 
Ducks, and Ornamental Birds. 


3reeders of Beautiful Castor-rex and Color- 
rexes—the rabbit with that velvety plush 


like fur (Beavers only rival). Pedigreed 
from best imported stock money could buy. A special feature of this fascinating course is 
Priced right. Paradise Strain of soft, silky the great attention paid to the best method of 
Mink—nearly black. The world boasts no conducting a game-farm for maximum pleasure 
finer dark orange throated Pine Marten. and profit. — lessons eS pve 
PARADISE SABLES, _Livingston, Montana accounting, advertising, filling orders, finding 


markets, etc. 





Each lesson written especially for us by Horace 
Lae aes = acess — Mitchell, noted authority, successful com- 
mercial breeder, and Editor of the Game-Breed- 
ing Dept. of FIELD & STREAM Magazine. 


MORE PROFIT IN BETTER MINK! A free subscription for one year to FIELD 


Ask for free literature about this famous breed. ” rege a om ae ee 

J completion of the course so that he may keep 

A REAL GOLD GETTER—‘‘SABLE CROSS STRAIN MINK”’ in touch with the latest developments of the 
Quantity Limited. Lose no time. Write at once. industry. 


American Minkery Inc., Box O.L 134, Valhalla, N. Y. KNOWLEDGE YOU NEED 


: | For full details write: 


Haley Publishing Company 
Dept. B, P. O. Box 341 
Portsmouth New Hampshire 


PHEASANTS—MALLARD DUCKS 
Are you interested in ng? T’ WILD DUCKS 
YE AR by all means own a copy of the Year Book Hardy Northern Grown 
of the Silver Fox and Fur Farming Indus- Early hatched 1930 Ringneck, Blackneck and Mongolian 
BOOK Kis: 176 p pages, Saputtey printed and Pheasants from imported stock for breeders and shooting 
illustrated. Tel ) aboutfur farming: preserves. 
| how to build pens, how to ot ae to skin. Write Early hatched 1930 Wild Mallard Ducks for breeders o: 
today for your copy., Send 25¢ to cover poe 9 decoys. 
American National Fo: Ass | Early hatched Genuine Wild Turkeys for state or private 
Official registration organi in liberation. 
484 McKnight Bidg. Min innesota All raised on our 8,000 acre Game Farm and Shooting 
Preserve. Get our quotations before purchase. 
& = z GROUSEHAVEN FARMS 
Box L Lupton, Mich. 
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MONTCALM 
GAME FARM 


Breeders of Superb Ring Necked 
Pheasants of the Montcalm 
Strain 


We are now booking orders for young Ring- 
necks of both sexes for September, October and 
November delivery. The Montcalm strain of 
birds is especially vigorous and hardy. They 
withstand rigorous winter and will stay within 
reasonable bounds if provided with a regular 
food supply. 























PLUMER’S ALASKAN STANDARD minks, together 
with feeding schedules and other information furnished 
with them, insure success in the mink business. Book, 
‘‘Minks and Mink Raising,’’ $2.00. Plumer’s Fur Farms, 
GAME FARM Barne*bovo, Pennsylvania. 


ne sie a oe ss MUSKRATS: LARGE DARK Northern Minnesota un- 
Offering all kinds of pheasant eggs, selated breeders $18 pair, Why not here the best! 
ornamental land and_ waterfowl, B. J. Hourigan, Browns Valley, Minn. 
wild animals, etc. 





Montcalm pheasants are compact, strong and 
swift in flight and of brilliant plumage. They 
are ideal for stocking estates and preserves. 
Prices reasonable. Safe delivery and fair deal- 
ing guaranteed. 


MONTCALM GAME 
FARM 





one BLUE FOX PUPS. Tame, prolific and easily raised 
William J. Mackensen Yardley, Penna. Silver Fox Giants and Mountain Silver Fox Fur Rab- 
bits. E. B. Kulbeck, Havre, Mont, 


MINK 1930 KITTENS, ranch raised, choice stock. 
Write for price and information. Wind River Mink- 


ery, Burris, Wyo. 7-3 
SQUAB © BOOK © FREE FERRETS, WHITE AND Brown. Shipped C. 0. D 


PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. Raised | $5 discount on lot orders, Paul S. Almendinger, 

in one month. Write at once for free 48-p. book | Prespect, Ohio. 2 

| telling how to breed and profit by new fast sales x 2 aie % 
| method. Plymouth Rock Squab Co., | QUALITY MINK, MARTEN, Silver Badger, Fox. 
429 H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. — Fox Rabbits. Brogden Farms, Rush Lake, 

3. 7-3 


BEAVER AND MUSKRAT Ranch for sale. Largest 
and best fenced in Minnesota. Box 575, Outdoor 
Life. 9-2 


























R. F. D. No. 3 
Box B, 


Phoenixville, Pa. 














|Devccccccnccccccccscccecscesscssccucsesseecsacssscssssesssceuceesesessausssuscssssssaaaeceeseees] 


PrItTIIIII Id 


FOX BREEDERS! pe szaytesseqnanoaten 
RAISE i N C H il LEA — VERMICIDE. et sei MUSKRATS. LARGE DARK Hudson seal quality, un- 


AN NEW ZEALAND HITE related breeders, $8 pair. Live delivery guaranteed. 
FUR RABBITS Make Big shade | For Round atta Teee —_ and Hook Worme Hillerest_ Fur Farm, Browns Valley, Minn. 























We Supp ply Stool | rs = = eae 
and pay you following, prices or aie se; | No.2 Half-derength for the teenie weenie little fellows PEDIGREED REGISTERED CHINCHILLA _ Rabbits. 
Cc las average yuaranteed, . S. Fur Farms, U Se sky 
Whites $2 on ach page ilvatrated fer aru catalog | Price: Box of 2) Capsules $1, Ohio. ; . — wy, 
Oo CO) | € 
zine,tells how to raise rabbite for bi ag all for 10c. “KGaress Colorado Supply House TS : = . : 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 1020 Holmes Park, Missourl | 3954 Federal Boulevard Denver, Colorade MUSKRATS—RANCH and pen raised. Prices reason- 


able, Cedar Valley Fur Farms, Cedar Rapids. Iowa. 9-3 


MINK: 1930 YOUNG. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back. Union Fur Farms, Wadena, Minn. 3-38 






































































































a = ° ° MINK OF QUALITY: | Eastern and Alaskan, priced to 
\S Wire Netting at Wholesale sell. Mrs. H. Crecelius, Volin, S. D. 
Buy A big saving on wire pan in all sizes for any FOR SALE: RANCH raised Mink, immediate ship- 
Direct at type of bird or animal | Wh le prices and ment. A. M. Peterson, Hanover, Mont. 
SSS ‘ prompt delivery from our large stocks at Clinton, Mass., } : a ee : 
Dealel Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle and Minneapolis. RED FOXES, RACCOON, mink, skunk, opossum. C. 
B. Geesaman, Mont Alto, Pa. 
Prices Latest Catalog Free on Request 
si I HAVE SOME choice Silver Badger for sale. <A. L. 
4 a CROWN IRON WORKS co. Adams, Johnstown, Nebr. 
/ . 1252 Tyler St. N. E. Minneavolis, Minn. BLVE FOXES: TAME, Prolific, acclimated, Dawson 
y ‘ox & Fur Parts, Paxton, Mont. 8-3 
. 

‘use a ‘ Cameras and Photo Supplies 
“HITCH YOUR WAGON to a Star’’—Start with White 4 4 MAKE MONEY IN Photography. Learn quickly et 

Lake Silvers. Ten years’ success should be given some Indian Curios i -_— rennin or full time. Fn a ora ad ae 
thought when you are making inquiries regarding the | 4999 PERFECT INDIAN Arrows, 25 for $3. 10 spears t. Experience unnecessary. merican School o 0- 
purchase of foxes, Information on request. White Lake $3. 7 tiny bird points ‘$1; 2 om points $1; battle | tography, Dept. 1282, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 1-12 
Fox & Fur Ranch, Inc., Montague, Mich. 7-3 axe, $2.50; Celt, $2; Skinning knife, $1.25; —- 4 

an ; rANTAS , $1.75; Lance, $1.50; hoe, 75c; flaxed axe, 75c.  Fore- 4 

MINK—1930 YOU NG, dark, Northern Minnesota stock, going collection complete, only $15. BR. Heike, Pontiac, Trapping 

125 pairs or in trios to offer. Special price on quan- Ill 7-5 
tity lots. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Mau- ——_— ——__ 7 ———. recta .. HOW I MAKE a trap to take mink without injury. 
rice Merickel, Wadena, Minn. 6-6 | BOW, ARROWS. $1.60;  Hatbands, Neck es $2.50; | “How to set, where and why. Particulars free. W 
——SS — Watchfobs, $1.00; 30 Arrowheads, $3.00. ‘‘Everything | 4 Hadley, Stanstead, Que 8-6 
QUALITY REGISTERED FULL furred Silver Fox pups, | Indian.’’ Prehistoric relics. Costumes. Blankets. | “7 " Mebsioscaee : ; 

guaranteed to breed first year or we replace them, Catalogue and Birchbark Canoe, 25c. Chief Flying < 
$100 pair. Langlade S. B. Fox Ranch, Box 230 North | Cloud, Dept. 0. L., Harbor Springs, Michigan. 8-6 Fishing Tackle 
Ave., Antigo, Wis. 7-tf | INDIAN CURIOS, STONE age specimens, antique guns, 

"E INVITE YOUR inspection of our Yukon and Que- pistols and daggers from all parts of the world. Illus- | pLYTYING MATERIAL—BUCKTAILS, Squirrel tails. 
a Mink » gto ggeoe Be eos Ay i. trated list_ten cents, N. E. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. | Hackles. Hair, Feathers. M. J. Hofmann, 989 
Muskrat Kits Literature free, LaBars Fur Farm, INDIAN RELICS. BEADWORK. Curios, coins, cata- | Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 9-7 
Austin, Minn logue free. Vernon Lemley, Osborne, Kans. 6-6 | 
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Taxidermy 


| Arms 








Heads, animals, 
fish mounted. 
tanning, ladies’ 


sale. All 
head forms, tools, eyes, etc. 
tails and feathers for fly tying. 
cll scalps, horns, furs, elk teeth, 
mounting. 


taxidermists, 


M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


birds and 
Fur rugs, 
fax se. 
Game heads, rugs, etc., for 
supplies for 
Buck- 
We buy and 
skins for 








Sculptor 
Taxidermist 


Your specimens 
mounted Life Like and 
true to Nature. Work- 
manship guaranteed. 
SPECIAL OFFER 

Widest Spread deer killed out of Kaibab 
Forest, Ariz. 1930, Head mounted free 
of charge. Write for information. 


THOMAS HODGES 
505 East 7th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





} No 
E. H. STEUCK, 1127—17th St., Denver, Colo. 
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Arms 





SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


Foraccurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 

bullet moulds, swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper 
d a — Lo apd ee and special shells, 

sights fitted. Let us know yo 

YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, SSi1E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 














GUN LOVERS ATTENTION! A | sample copy of The 

American Rifleman will be sent you for ten cents, 
coin or stamps, to cover costs. This magazine is the 
official publication of the National Rifle Association 
and is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively 
to firearms, Its staff of experts includes such men as 
Whelen, Hatcher and Askins, who will personally answer 
questions of any American Rifleman subscriber. You are 
under no obligations in sending for this sample. The 
American Rifleman, Dept. 2, Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 12-tf 
GUNSTOCK BLANKS, PLAIN $1; fancy $2.50; extras 

$5; Sporters $1.50, $3.50 and $6. C. T. Harner, 1600 
Broadway, Springfield, Ohie. 8-2 
RESTOCKING TO ORDER. Better stocks make better 
| marksmen. Prices reasonable. Try me Wm. Tietz 
South St. Paul, Minn. 8-2 


GUN RESTOCKING, PLAIN or fancy. 
able, J. C. Denham, 


Prices reason- 
8 Spring St., 
2 
31. 











Xenia, Ohio, June 











BOND 
Straight Line Loading Tool 
Model C 


Will Size Shells Straight and 
Seat Bullets True 










Powder Measures 
Scales-Bullet Molds 
Sizer and Lubricators 


COMPONENTS 





Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
Hand Loading 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 West 5th Street Wilmington , Delaware 











-22 Model 17-A, 20 gauge 
10 Plain Barrel guns at 
| These guns were used as demonstrators, but 





| CLOSE OUTS 


Remington Repeating Shotguns, 
$31.50 each. 12 Ribbed 


Catalog. 


28-30-32 inch, full choke barrels. 
Barrel guns at $37.50 each. 


are in new condition. 

















; ] 

SPLENDID TROPHIES | 

OF A SPLENDID 

SPORT | 

will mean more to you if taxi- | 

dermized by us. 

Fins-Furs-Feathers 
LENTFER BROS. 


TAXIDERMISTS 
uccessors 








Su to 
Jonas Bros. of cneigeten, Montana 











I \XIDE KMISTS, W bE MANUFACTURE the most 
natural paper forms for game heads and _ artificial 
kulls for rug work that have ever been produced. Arti- 
ial eyes and teeth. Illustrated price list on request. 
L Loew & Son, 437 S. Main St., Colville, Wash 


TAXIDERMIST—MOUNTING GAME-HEADS, | fish, 
birds, animals, rug-work, chokers, ladies’ furs made. 
J. L. Larsen, Iola, Wis. Jan. 31 











| WE BUY, SELL and trade guns, rifles, 





revolvers, camer- 

as and binoculars. We have the most complete line 
of gun in the No. West at the lowest prices. Write for 
catalog. We are offering while they last Model 12, 12 
ga. Winchester pump guns rand new but slightly stock- 
worn, 30” bbl. full choke, at $34.00 Model 29A, Rem- 
ington 12 ga. 30” bbl. full choke, brand new in original 
boxes at $39.45. Special, brand new Marlin .38-40 and 
44-40 Rifles brand new and perfect at $15.00 each. 
Westernfield pump gun all gauges, slightly used at $23.95 
each, plain barrels. Ribs at $27.50. yet our special 
prices on Browning automatic shotguns in 16 ga. with 
rib. Hundreds of other bargains. 8 Power genuine 
Lumiere Binoculars brand new at $19.95 All goods 
sent C. O. D. sub. to inspection, or 1° discount when 
cash comes with order. Responsibility $85,000.00. The 
Kreger Corp., 20 So. Was }. Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 8- $ 





RIFLE TELESC op E Ss ‘FOR hunting and target; eum 
ings that hold telescope rigid and will not lose ad- 


justment. Send for catalog Malcolm Rifle Telesco pe 
Co., R. D. No. 1, Auburn, N. Y. 8-3 
SELL 8 GA. W. Greener, Svott, Lefever, P euhew, Daven 





- 2 : . 0 Ga. Scott, Francotte, Winchester Lever, Ithaca, 
RAW STEER HORNS, 18 inches for making blow horns, port, 1 : na . 

. h Pty tal Prewar Remington, Chas. Daly, List 10c. Frayseths 
; ig eS bl $30 hundred. National Products | jyotayare. Milan, Minn 
MOUNTED TROUT—UNCLAIMED. Beautiful large TRADE: SET ICE Tools including plough, marker, 


specimens. Priced Theodore Langguth, 


Boise, Idaho. 


TAXIDERMISTS’—FURRIERS’ SUPPLIES. Write for 
_ catalog 111, Paul Miller, Cambridge, Ohio. 11-'30 


GLASS EYES. CATALOG free. Lowest prices. G. 
Schoepfer, Dept. K, 16 West 36th. N. Y. 4-6 


STEER HORNS FOR sale, Six feet spread. Raw or 
polished. Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Texas. 8-2 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED 
learner. Box 500, OUTDOOR LIFE. 9-4 


Wild Snel Attractions 


reasonably. 




















TAXIDERMIST. Also 


8 sets tongs, 2 bars, 3 pikes for 
Payne, Burnhams, N. Y. 


saw .30-06 Rifle. 
Clyde’ 





BUTTLOG WALNUT GUNSTOCK blanks $1 up Any 
thickness Stamp brings price list. John Parkhill, 
Rochester, Minn. 


SELL—SMITH SINGLE trigger double hammerless Ne 
2E trap gun, engraved silvered action fine cost $150.00 
sell $79.00. Model 1895 Winchester .30 Army, checkered 
grip, and Forearm, special sights, Ideal reloading tools 
with shell resizer, case everything like new box cartridge 
$55.00. Colt .38-40 New Service 7% like new $25.00 
15 Colt Automatic fine $25.00 Triple lock Smith & 
Wesson 45 $35.00 Star Gauge Springfield 30-06 
$50.00. Mail money, satisfaction guaranteed. Frayseths 
Hardware, Milan, Minn 








BAPGAIN: .35 REMINGTON automatic rifle, Special 

grade, oiled finish, Lyman sights equipped Guaran- 
teed factory condition. Cost $94, sell $55. Harold Wat- 
kins, Cohasset, Minn. 














OVERSTOCKED  .30-06 CARTRIDGES $2 per 100 
30-06 expanding $3 per 100; Krag cartridges $ ) 

and $4.50 per 100; .45 auto $2.75. D. G. Amstu.z 

Ransom, Kansas. 

RIFLEMAKER AND GUNSMITH. Jas. V. Howe, 1592 
Crawford Rd., Cleveland Ohio The ‘‘Howe of 





Griffin and Howe Inc., Circular on request tf 
FOR SALE: SMITH 1 12-32 full ejector, leather case 
new condition $35. <A. J. Grievish, Druggist, 1036 


P St., Lincoln, Nebr. 





REMINGTON 
hape, $35 prepaid. 
Pass, Oregon. 


EXPRESS .30-06 Lyman 48, excellent 
Brooks, 1005 Lawnbridge, Grants 








TRADE FOR 16 gauge, Fox 20, AE Grade, 


Ejectors, like 
new. Bradford Outhier, Prescott, Iowa 





Wild | Diack ineeiiees 


Books and Magazines 








QUACK, QUAC K—pDU Cc KSHOOTE “RS: You can imi- 

tute mallard talk loudly and effectively without any 
call or instrument. Amaze your friends. Easy to learn. 
Complete illustrated instructions sent for 50c. No stamps 
M. D. French, Harrisonville, Mo. 9-2 








Wild Rice, Muskgrass, Wild Cel- 
ery brings duck in swarms.  Ter- 
rell’s famous sure-growing seed sent 
anywhere for fall planting. Musk- 
grass ideal duck and fish food, es- 
pecially adapted to alkali and marl 

kes. Bushel $6. Five bushels $30. 
34 years’ experience. Planting ad- 
ice—helpful booklet free. 

TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARMS 
377 A. Bik. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Unni 








| Attract Wild Ducks 


Natural aquatic food 
bring thousands of 


lants will 
Ducks to 


your favorite waters. Plant WILD 
EDs WILD 


CELERY, POND- 
SEEDS and others guar- 
anteed to produce results. Prices 
reduced, discount on early or- 
ders. Write for expert planting 
advice and free literature. 
Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries 
Box 331-B Oshkosh, Wis. 








MORE FEED—MORE DUCKS 


If you restock with Natural Aquatic Plants Gathered, 
stored and Packed to insure growth. Order Wild Rice 
ced for fall planting now. Write for literature. Box 101. 


Geo. D. Hamilton’s Aquatic Farms 
Detroit Lakes, Minnesota. 





| Good fishing. 


LIVE DECOYS—GENUINE small English Callers $5.00 | 


pair, $7.50 trio. Mallards $3.00 pair, $4.50 trio. 


Trained with flyers and to answer artificial call. Shipped 
«. O. D. Prompt shipment, C. G, Coffman, Carthage, 
(\linois, Route No. 2. 9-3 | 





\ NEW DUCK Call with instructions, postpaid 50e. 
Address C. W. Grubbs, Inventor of first duck call, 1512 
Crockett St., Houston, Texas. 








Purebred grey 


DECOYS $2.50 EACH. English Calls. 





Farm raised and hand _ tamed. 250 = satisfactorily 
shipped te 37 different states last season. Have fur- 
nished Reelfoot Lake guides for several years Safe de- 
livery and satisfaction guaranteed. A. G. Harris, Jr., 
Newbern, Tenn. 9-2 
DUCK! FISH! MUSKRAT! Foods for planting. Some- 

thing for every condition. Write Terrell’s Aquatic 

Os shkosh, Wis. Feb. 31 


Farms, 371A Bldg., 


Engl sh C Thee breeding stock $6 
Shelbina, Mo 








LIT TL E 
Everett Quigley 


FOR SALE: 
pair; $9.50 trio. 








Archery Reuinanet 
BEST ARCHERY BOWS 
from the heart of the yew country 
W. I. King Woodworking Shop 
1958 Onyx St. 
TOOL FOR FEATHERING arrows $1.50. Full line of 


supplies reasonably priced. H. Wayte, 919 Hays Park, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Eugene, Oregon 








Homesteads anil Lands 








FOR SALE TO Close an Estate. Lake front acreage | 
in Three Lakes and Eagle Chain region of Wisconsin. 
Suitable for clubs, summer camps, cottage sites, ete 
Apply Underwood, Room 1957, 231 South 
La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 5-6 


5.00 DOWN, 





5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poul- 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


is just the magazine you have 
been looking for. It is edited 
by none other than Mr. 
Harding, whose name is a by 
word in the sporting field. It 
is a monthly publication of 
from 80 to 100 pages chucked 
full of interesting articles, 4l- 
lustrated with actual photos on 
HUNTING, FISHING, FUR 
FARMING, TRAPPING, etc. 
Each issue also has many de- 
partments—The Gun Rack; 
Dogs; Fur Raising; Roots and 
Herbs; Auto Travel & Camp: 


ist-GAME 
Harding Ftagazine 





Fish & Tackle; Woodcraft: 
The Fur Market Trapline: 
American Trappers Associa- 


Cover—Actual photos repro- 
uced in natural color 


Price, $2.00 a year; 25 cents copy 


tion, and Question Box. 


Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Four Months only 35c 


Clip this ad and send with 35c cash, check or money order to 


FUR-FISH-GAME 
172 East Long St. Columbus, Ohio 


Name 





Address 





On Sale at News Stands 


HOUNDS AND HU NTING, Desk 6, Decatur. Illinois 
will send you more information regarding the beagle 











Ath “ - “ on +7 han you can get in all other publications. Copy, 20c: 

try location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00 Hunting, t ~ : ee r be» 
fishing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kan- yearly, $1.50. The Beagle Standard, 50c explains how 
sas City, Kansas. 6-6 to tell the good ones, 8-tf 
FOR SALE: LOT on beautiful lake in game district. FREE ABSOLUTELY! TRIAL subscription. The 
Address Box 296, Iron River, Mich. 7-3 ! Western Miner, 2559 W. 37th, Denver, Colo 7-4 
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Kennel Kennel Miscellaneous _ 
SPR INGER SPANIELS WINNERS and workers. April | ENG LISH SETTERS—REG ISTERED, Liews llyn-Lavarace 
puppies. Big boned, ‘work this fall Sire Aristocrat strain, six generation pedigree, bloodlines of Field and 
of <Avandale; Grand Sires International Ch ampions. Show Champions, Prince Rodney, Maliwyd, Roy of té oor 
Adonis of Avandale. International Champion Lille Mes- Edendale, MacAllister, Mohawk, Eugene’s Ghost. Five 
senger Boy swimming in pond since 10 weeks old N litters of beautiful youngsters whelped January and 
gun shy dogs. Puppies shot over. Vaccinated with March, blue and orange belton markings, 46 sold last Get forest ranger, park ranger or game pro- 
lish Field Distemper Committee Discovery. A later | season through these advertisements to satisfied buyers. | tector job; $140-$200 month; vacation; steady 
ener p Rc gy we cnet deni ee ge a a — Fe ind $50 each. | jobs. Patrol forests and parks; protect game, 
Elliott, Calexico, Calif. sis . 4 5. Sicintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland. Qualify now. Write for full details. 
Sef gl aia “ aE eee - YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 
gg SO and $100.00. Baty ae gone or puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- DELMAR INSTITUTE 
10UNGS 940.00, anc wwe Ssmtes Pee kamen ene able. Llewellyn Setters, Springer Spaniels, Wire and 
tion treehounds $50.00. Good average treehounds 330 00 Smooth Fox Terriers, Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Ter- DEPT. B50, 505 Tabor Bldg., DENVER COLO 
ind $40.00. Partly trained coonhounds $25.00 and $30.00. riers, Bostons, Pekingese and Pomeranians. Satisfaction ’ ” 
Year-old coonhounds nicely started $15.00. Choice Fox- guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, | : 
hounds $50.00. Choice Deerhounds $50.00. Champion Denver, Colo ‘ tf | 
Rabbithounds $20.00. Bluetick blacktan coonhound pups : 
six months old $8.00 each. Diner a. a CHICKENS AND DOGS will not mix: So we sacrifice A Message to the Sportsman 
furnished, Ten days’ trial. Ed. Ferguson, Booneville, Ark, race re igh class s ~ raare Old 
urnishe en < ‘ qd. ) ) Brac reel high bare snesting, dog 3 — oS A real sleeping bag, strong, compact, warm, water 
PIONEER FARM KENNEL. Old renowned pioneer Sr aaae “Cast atesdy wit ak es, Shek Sees = repellent, light in weight, filled with a good grade 
strain of registered black and tan American fox and | Ling to lkaek awe pg Psat Poor aes “$50 ekais of goose and duck down with a few small feathers 
coon hounds. Noted for endurance, cold trailing, bugle Frazier Poultrs Farm Fr ae Station’ (Sheib County). No snaps or fasteners to get out of order, easy to 
voices, ear, and staying qualities. As a gun dog they | monn vay a ene Swe Ts set up. Single size, open 33x78”, folded 8x16”, 
have no superior. Pups specialty. Forty-five years a : | weight 6% ibs., ‘Price $25.00 delivered. Ideal gift 
breeder. Write O. J. Harris, Corning, N.Y IT’S GIVE UP CHICKENS OR DOGS: The Wife says | rn oan Vireres 4 illustrated folder 
sad nol " Bhagsoseasie ye tag tins ce Resist has psec Made by A. N. VILMUR, P. O. Box 5, Montrose, 
REGISTERED IRISH WATER Spaniels. Two males 2 dogs must go, sacrifice pair real honest Coon and California. ‘ ‘ 
years old, thoroughly trained guaranteed. Seven males, | Opossum hounds 4 years old, over twenty coon past 
one female year old, fine retrievers. Two males, two | Season, good in water or in any place, Priced to sell. 
females. 7 months old retrieving nicely. Also litter | Worth double, only $35 each. ial. Frazier Poultry ag 
5 months old. All topknot, rat tails, fine curly coats, | Farms, Frazier Station (Shelby County), Tenn. 
Minnesota Kennels, B Rush City, Minn. BEAGLES, SETTERS, POINTERS Fox Hounds. Stud | C A M P C R A F r 
COON DOG TRIALS—At the Cambria County Fair, dogs, brood bitches, grown youngsters ready to train, 
Ebensburg, Pa., Friday, September 5, starting at 9 | also pups ready to ship. Brood and show stock a spe- How to Make a Log Cabin 
4. M. standard time. Entry fee $3.00; Line and tree | cialty. Dogs of each above breed, at Public Stud. | How to Make a —  tcaamnnmnemameae: 
money: pot races. For information write W. D. Owens, Prices and photos 6c stamps, Stanford Kennels, gow Bo Te eee Silk 50¢ 
Ebensburg, Pa. Pot race in front of grand stand last Bangall, N. Y. 8-% pmo eC tt Methods see 
year biggest hit of the Fair = "EP SPEArarErT GC - : | divin ss 
: is : : — 2 . OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, Illinois. Offers for sale With Blue Prints and Direetions. Send Stamps to 
FOR SALE: TRAINED English Springer Spaniel Dogs —_ good coon, skunk and opossum hounds. Fox, wolf os ri - 
4 males, 1 female. Eligible for registration in A. K. and coyote hounds, Cracker Jack rabbit hounds. choice | Se Sal Se 7 F Ci 
Cc. 8& months old. Color liver and white. Trained ac- young dogs well started on game. Also pointers and curity es rvice, alls ty, Nebr. 
cording to English method. Good for fall hunting. | setters, all dogs sent for trial. Descriptive Price List, 
Reasonable prices. Oscar Lundquist, Watertown, Mian } ten cents. 5-tf 
$150 BUYS A coonhound that will please. These dogs THE LaRUE Kennels, LaRue, Ohio, are headquarters | 
are trained and experienced on wild game. I ship on | for highly traimed coonhounds, beagles, harriers, Aire- A. ee O’BRIEN 
free trial and pay the return express which is the only dales, spaniels and terriers specially suited for the needs | . . . 
fair way to buy a dog. Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 9-2 of exacting sportsmen who want the best. Also choice | with whom is associated M. E. ANDER- 
ee oe — | pedigree puppies, || SON, Patent Lawyers and registered 
FOR SALE: FIRST class Rabbit hounds, best routers | —— | Solicit P 7 és U 
and drivers and hole barkers. Any age or size. Males | COCKER SPANIELS. WONDERFUL litter of blacks | OlCILOrS. ractice in U. S. Courts. 
$25 or females $20, or $40 a pair. Ten days’ trial. | and reds. Sired by a son of the famous Champion. | | Mr. Anderson is an Electrical Engineer 
Shipped C oO. 1 D. C. Singleton, Pryorsburg, Ky. Sand Spring Surmise. Reasonably priced. Son of | s ‘ 
- E Surmise at stud. A. H. Thoelke, Mahnomen, Minn. 9-2 and was formerly Examiner in U. S. 
FOR SALE, COON, opossum, skunk, and rabbit hounds Patent Office. 
of the very best quality, also young nicely startec SPRINGER SPANIELS: Puppies and youngsters who > 
hounds. Buy early at mid summer prices on my money | — will hunt this fall. Springbok of Ware, Avandale & 601-610 {nterstate Trust Bldg., Phone Main 2853, Denver, Colo. 
back guarantee. Kevil Kentucky Kennel, Kevil, Ky. | Beechgrove strains, A few brood matrons. Priced to 
sen E ira Meet a } sell. G. A. Sigel. Jr., Box | 28- B, R. 4, Racine, Wis. 
ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS. Liver and white. nan = — 
Beauties. Best bloodlines of America and England. SETTERS AND POINTERS, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf 
The kind you have been waiting for. Write for photos and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear PARK. RANGERS 
and pedigree. Harvey E. Fox, Tama, Towa and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. Cata- 5 
- ou log 10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. tf Park rangers; forest rangers; $1620 year. vacation; steady jobs 
PUREBRED ENGLISH SPRINGERS, liver and white. | - Protect game: patrol forsete: give tourists information. etails 
Papers. Pups from 5 months old. Also some older | IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder, and = rite Delmar Inst 1, 605 Tabor Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
trained dogs. Pedigreed and _ photo. Write John M. trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly-coated rat- 
Olson, Eagle Grove, Iowa. | tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
are Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 
REGISTERED RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND pups. Long- Z BOAT BLUE PRINTS 
eared black and tan fox ee Woon PUREBRED IRISH TERRIERS from registered par- 
peake Bays and Toy Boston Terriers, cnvilla Kennels, ents. Best bloodlines. Vermin killers and _ natural ao oe 
: Bayh te eae ~r ; : Build your own boat. Anyone can. 10, 12, 14, 16, 14 
morse, Biat. —<— ae. Pe oe) 6. cane es 6, ee 7 
REGISTERED CHESAPEAKES, TWO litters yenuine | - ~ —- = ft. Hunting. 10, 12 ft. Duck Punts. 16 ft. Rd. Botto 
old original Buffalo coated, and Otter coated dead | KEVIL. KENTUCKY KENNEL, Kevil, Ky., hunter | 12 ft. Folding. 16 ft. Runabout. - Hunting Lodge 12x! 
grass, both 3 months. Minnesota Kennels, Rush City, friends: Coon dogs, first class, still trailers, young | ‘t.. Blue Prints 98¢ each, or send 25c for sample bi 
Minn dogs. Long trial and money back guarantee. Write | Print and literature. 
- free price list. 8-2 
BEAUTIFUL DARK RED Trish Setter puppies; Sire 
and Dam excellent shooting dogs. = . pores ag EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED SPRINGER Spaniel THE BLUE PRINT COMPANY 
Priced for immediate sale. Arnok ugly, G yeneva nd. | puppies, trained parentage, trained if desired. Rea- . 
= SETTER : , 4 | sonable. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, 1037 East 146 St., Cleveland, Ohio 
SPRINGER SALE: Beechgrove, Avandale, Horsford | Pjenver. Colo tf 
blood lines. Eligible for registration. Trained and | : - * -.earver . " , % 
untrained. Sacrifice price. Cooney Bros., Miller, S. D. | COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES, Sire Champion Idahurst | WANTED IMMEDIATELY, ELIGIBLE men-women, 13- 
— i. aot | Lottery dam daughter Champion Obo Donatello, blacks — quality at once for Permanent Government Posi- 
GOLDEN LABRADOR PUPPIES from trained and | and reds, Elwood Kennels, 916 E, Chestnut, Louisville, | ‘ions, $105-$250 month. Gov't experience unnecessary; Paid 
registered stock, farm raised, the natural retriever. Ky, : r : ~ g.g | vacations; Common education; Thousands Needed yearly 
Papers furnished. S. €. Bobp, McHenry, N. D. 9-2 | — | Write, Instruction Bureau, 420, St. Lovis, Mo. Today. 1-!f 
— ) > ~ > »p ex "he F 2 as | Te sone sii “i 
GREYHOUND REGISTERED DOGS and_bitches—the — ON SETTER PUPPIES, Sired by Champion Kane's | BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, telescopes. Slight 
: Ted, Eligible for registration and all papers supplied, used $1.75 up; 8x prism binoculars $9 All make 
kind you can beat the other fellow with. | Breeding | pr. ¢@. A. Mortimer, 40 Corlear St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. | | bh, ive. C aes at 
tells, Stockings, 904 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. : — : | DuMaurier, hme eer oe se eee Jone, r- 
—- | GEOU ATE 7 IGESE i as | 4 to ower, orid’s larges assor' men . afalos 
SPRINGER SPANIELS OF real hunting, field trial | ag tog 0 ee reg io | garg “aa 9 ‘ree. DuMaurier, Importers, Dept. 19-A, Elmira, N. ¥ 
winning stock. Pups and older dogs. Reasonable. In- | mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf | EXTRA DOUBLE STRENGTH Vigorene. Amazing 
quire. The Warrens, 294-25th St., Milwaukee, Sis | someinee teen, Mee cade a , r- Vin, mage Mgt LB Endurance, Recharges system 
si ae " sarasne. aa Seeman * : n° ; | LE cAL N, skunk and opossum hounds, Also Stimulates spinal genital center. Master Medicine. N» 
SS A ee a ©. a eee | pedigreed fox and wolf hounds. Trial. Arthur F. | disappointments. $1, 3 boxes $2.75. Dr. Teycer, Box 
g i F s “ PS. J Ps Ss ot Ss Py 5-6 127 ° 7 
and prices. Darrell Saxton, Tilden, Nebr. 9-2 | prints Mo. ‘ LOBE CCO BRaTT OVE COME 7 
: : E ee ae ae | ENGLISH AND IRISH setter pups, all papers, males ACC A ZRCOME or no pay. 500,000 used 
FOR SALE: TRAINED Beagle hounds Water Span- $15: females $10. Also some nice Ghasapeains. Har- Superba to help stop Cigarettes, Cigars, Chewing, Pipe. 
iels and pups. If interested send stamped envelope. | ley Everett, Atkinson, Nebr. Snuff. Treatment sent on trial. Costs $2.00 if success- 
H. J. Thiede, Fond du Lac, Wis. tf | ; 2 ful. Superba Co., L86, Baltimore, Md. 1-t" 
REGISTERED IRISH WATER Spaniels. Curlycoated, | aes oe ‘Sauen ae dee, HEAVY WOOL BLANKETS, “‘papermill’’ felts. Gras 
rat-tail strain, Females $15; dogs $20. Gail Kreym- | Route 3 ga esteane Ind ~ we or tan 72x84 inches; 6% lbs, $6 prepaid. Soft, we 
borg, Atkinson, Nebr. =e : : , ——e. best blanket for camp or home. Wool Blank 
CRE ; Sdene ak = oe GREAT DANES REGISTERABLE. Best guard dogs. | Place. Cassopolis, Mich. : 
BU ye Sees oe oe ate ee | Prices reasonable. Tanana Kennels, Steamboat | RASHES, TORTURING, ITCHING, Eczema, yiel! 
metaak Siem iad atalog — FOS-+ | Springs, Colo. 5-6 quickly to Vollmer’s Ointment, guaranteed, Write 
or | BEAGLES AND RABBIT hounds well broke, one year | H.A.Vollmer. Druggist, Rockwood, Mich.. for sample. 8- 
LIVER AND WHITE Springers. Trained hunting and | —old_ dogs started. John Grenewalt, 873 E. Poplar | PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results 
Tolesto stock, $25 and up. D. Paulsen, 818 Galena, | St., York, Pa. 8-t Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
oledo, Ohio. | eg ra “aw 24-§ § y, 
“ | BEAUTIFUL ST. BERNARD puppies. Female $35; | ™20-Tatent Lawyer, 724-9th St. Washington. D. C._¢¢ 
HIG “4 CLASS SPRINGER Spaniel pups from Field Trial males $44, Anchor Rani h, Otowi, Ne w y_Mexici >. 8-3 RECIPES FOR MAKING Mexican Chile con Carne a: 
tock, Prices reasonable. D. M. Jones, Port Huron, ————— — ——_—_—— Hot Tamales for American homes, restaurants, et 
Mir | ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, registered, catalog 10c. | Both for $1. National Products Co., Laredo, Texas, 
- Challenger Kennels, Box 1027. Jackson Center, Ohio, 8-3 | 3 Ok s . oe 
SCOTCH BREAKER, 30 years experience, Can take = —— ie gg ge gy poonee, #4 t 
gundogs to train, Chas. Brown, Box 201, Morro Bay. | SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPS. Liver and white color. | go" ang $35 cath” Alein Cl ia wines te 
Calif. 9-2 | Prices reasonable. Geo. Summerfield, Toledo, Ohio. | $27_and_$35_each.__Alvin Clarini, Walker, Minn. 
ae aaa = —aae : A re eS = FOREST RANGERS, PARK Rangers, $135 mont 
12 TYPICAL GREY HOUNDS at a give away price, | BEAT TIFT L_ REGISTERED BULL pups, os. Bull- Cabins; hunt, trap, patrol. Get details immediate|; 
imply_have to be sold. Axel Nelsen, Newell, Iowa dogs, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas, Aug. 31 Rayson Institute, K-17, Denver, Colo. T- 
POINTE RS AND SELTERS. Write us your wants, en- | SCOTTISH, TRISH AND Wire Fox terrier puppies. | DETECTIVES. EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY. Trave! 
closing stamps. McLister Bros., Brighton, Tenn. Altura Kennels, El Paso, Texas, Route 1. Experience unnecessary. Particulars free, Write 
— $ - ST BEAGLES ae « Frist sichest George Wagner, 2190 Broadway, N. Y 5- 
ST BERNARD PUPS, $25 and $50 with American Ken- | BROKEN BEAGLES RAB dogs. rial. Michae NEW IMP xD Nocv 3S. E : —— 
nel papers. B. Colby, Loyal, Wis. 9-3 Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa 9-3 | > Only 3750 Free "Trial ee ae ee ae 
BEAGLE PUPS, MALES, $8.50; females $7.50. Floyd | POLICE PUPS FOR sale. Blue ribbon winners, Arthur | 4732-A_Griscom, Philadelphia. 8 
Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 9-2 Anson, Mose, N. Dak. YOU ARE WANTED to resilver mirrors at home, Profi'- 
able business plating autoparts, tableware, . Write 
ABILENE SPRINGERS AT stud, Young stock for sale. | TRAINED RABBIT AND beagle hounds, Ed Leichtle. | gyrinkle Plater. 520 Marion Indiana n° ‘ 
R. B. Miller. Abilene, Kansas. Aug. 31 | Cold Spring, Ky 8-3 a ee : - — 
MINERAL RODS ON positive all money back guarantee 
BIRD DOGS BOARDED and trained. Jewell W. Pigott, | 25 REAL RABBIT hounds for sale. Harry Welsh, May- if not. satisfied. Write T. D. Robinson, Box 68, 
Tylertown, Miss. 9-2 | port, Pa 7-tf © Elgin, Texas “5 











lisWay to ThelOP/ 


Seven Features 


Make This the Most Popular 


Knife with Sportsmen Everywhere 





Safely en- 
cased in its 
handy leather 
sheath and car- 


ried on the own- 

er’s belt, Marble’s Ideal 
Outdoor Knife is alwz ays 
ready for instant use. 
Whether cutting your way 
through underbrush, sharp- 
ening tent stakes, slicing ba- 
con, dressing game or doing one 
of the innumerable other jobsa 
sportsman asks a knife todo, 
you will be glad the knife at 
your belt is Marble’s Ideal. 


MARBLES 


OUTING EQUIPMENT 


ee > Wassitg) ° ) 
MARBLE’S 
Safety Pocket Axe 
R, fempered tool steel blade, 
Sprin; in; 18a) - 
ing card ied in belt or 


{ pocket. 
No. 2—Steel Hi: Leng Blade 2%4x4 in, Price, $3.25 
No 6—Wood Handle, Blade 2%4x4% in. Price $238 


e=— 


rbie’s Anti-Rus' 
aturate with oil, insert in be he and exclude 
‘ir and moisture. Positively prevents rust- 
a iting of barrel. rs all Fae eqns and 
ao revolvers, 30c. te size and 


Heavily nick- 
" “% in inside 





ly ly waterproof. Holds 

Diy. Price Boe poate 
iy. e 

paid. 





idan Tepinee, Onere mobbles bend or break 
8 wol mn 
30 end "GB ipches 1 lo brass ~ pated 


(1) Generous of Blade 

2) Keen as a Razor 

3B) Shaped for outdoor service 
(4) Pointed to find its way quickly 


6) Double edged to follow through 


Modeled to fit a man’s hand with a 
sure, easy grip 

Metal tipped and guarded to make 
your hold more certain 


Marble’s Ideal Outdoor Knife 


” is an indispensable part of the equipment of the sportsman, 
tourist, scout and camper. Its utility far exceeds its modest 
cost. As a protective implement, it is always ready for any 
emergency —always dependable, always effective. 

No.45-—Leather Handle,5-in. wits, No,46—Real Stag Horn Handle, 5-in. 


with Leather Sheath—$2.7 Blade with Leather Sheath—$3.50 


No.45—Leather Handle, 6-in. Sleds, No. 46—Real Stag Horn Handle,6-in. 
with Leather Sheath—$3.00 Blade with Leather Sheath—$a.75 


No.45—Leather Handle, 414 in. pinta, 
with Leather Sheath, $2. 50 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG.CO. 
571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S. A. 
All Marble Products are for sale 


by leading Hardware and 
Sporting Goods Dealers 





Marb 
Nitro- Sotvent 
Dissolves powder 
residue _ prerentp 
Ea 


postpaid, 40c. 


Free Catalog shows complete line of Marble’s Knives, 


—e Axes, ond other equipment for Sportsmen's use. 


FOR EVERY HOUR 











Model 29 Remington 
Pump Action Repeat- 
ing Shotgun. Price, 


ai 449% 


THE KING OF BIRDS i 
AND THE KING OF GUNS ¢ 


HE old gobbler is the most elusive bird heat wears foathera 
Whether you're after him, or any other game that flies or 
runs, Remington has built the king of gucis for es 


The Model 29 Remington 12-gauge repeating shotg is easy 
to load...the shells feed perfectly into the chamber...it cannot be _ 
jammed...ejects from the bottom...puts together easily...hasa_— 
cross bolt safety ...a permanently adjusted trigger-pull.. 

fast action. Pistol-grip stock and fore-end are of dark Ame 
walnut, finely checkered. Graceful lines and beauti ul bz 


Your dealer probably has the Model 29 scailagtonin ocd If 
he has not, write for a descriptive folder. Take this to your. deal- 
er,show him the gun you want, and he etit for an ee 


REMINGTON ARMS CO! 1 
Originators of Kleanbore Am: 
25 Broadway 9 * i 





